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INTRODUCTORY. 

AT  this  time  our  main  interests  and  thoughts  are  directed 
towards  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
present  struggle  is  to  preserve  for  the  nations  the  right  to 
continue  and  to  improve  their  social  and  economic  life  and 
well-being,  and  although  the  work  and  progress  of  libraries, 
like  all  other  normal  activities,  have  been  interrupted  and 
curtailed,  we  must  not  permit  them  to  languish  and  die. 

It  is  not  necessary  therefore  to  offer  excuse  for  the  issue 
at  the  moment  of  this  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  im- 
portant Library  Confeience,  recently  held.  The  programme 
of  subjects  was  drawn  up  with  the  object  of  bringing  to  pub- 
lic notice  the  more  pressing  questions  which  affect  the  lib- 
raries and  now  demand  attention  if  those  institutions  are 
to  take  their  proper  place  in  any  considered  new  plans  for 
national  efficiency. 

The  term  "  Reconstruction  "  is  being  freely  used  and  has 
even  brought  forth  a  new  department  of  the  Ministry.  The 
necessity  for  new  methods  and  a  wider  outlook  has  impressed 
itself  upon  the  people,  who,  suffering  from  the  catastrophe 
of  war,  are  the  more  alive  to  the  lessons  the  war  has  brought. 

Our  commercial  system  and  aims  are  to  be  re-modelled 
and  improved,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  a  re-vivifying 
of  technical  and  industrial  training,  which  must  be  buift  up 
on  the  foundation  of  a  wider  educational  basis.  Both  in  the 
field  of  general  education  and  in  furthering  industrial  effici- 
ency public  libraries  can  play  a  great  part. 

Following  the  school — elementary  and  secondary — and 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  college  and  the  university,  libraries 
alone  can  meet  the  needs  of  every  class.  "  We  learn  not 
at  school  but  in  life  " — our  education  is  but  commenced  at 
school.  This  war  was  conceived  in  the  schools  and  the 
libraries  of  the  German  people.  It  will  lie  with  the  other 
nations  to  see  that  their  schools  and  their  libraries  spread 
a  knowledge  and  perpetuate  a  humanity  which  shall  emanci- 
pate the  world,  and  for  ever  crush  the  lustful  ambitions  of  a 
race  seeking  to  impose  by  the  sword  its  savage  "  Kultur  " 
upon  all  mankind. 


2  The  Library  Association. 

The  Library  Association,  perceptive  to  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  an  intellectual  regeneration,  has  singled  out  for  con- 
sideration such  special  subjects  within  its  own  sphere  as 
the  relation  of  libraries  to  education,  the  provision  ot  com- 
mercial and  technical  libraries,  and  the  forming  of  collections 
which  shall  instruct  and  direct  in  all  that  goes  to  good  gov- 
ernment. 

Further,  there  arises  for  serious  consideration  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  a  body  of  specially  fitted  men  and 
women  to  serve  as  librarians.  Without  such  special  and 
expert  service  libraries  will  be  nothing  more  than  multitudes 
of  books,  losing  their  value  for  want  of  selection  ;  their  readers 
without  opportunities  for  want  of  guidance.  As  Seneca  says, 
"  It  matters  not  how  many,  but  how  good  are  the  books  you 
possess  and  read  ".  The  increase  and  improvement  of  lib- 
raries calls  for  a  proper  training,  a  more  denned  status,  and 
an  adequate  remuneration  for  librarians. 

The  views  set  forth  by  speakers  at  the  Conference  are  not 
merely  those  from  within  the  libraries,  but  include  voluntary 
testimony  from  without,  like  that  given  by  Lord  Bryce  and 
Dr.  Addison,  as  to  the  urgency  of  awakening  a  deeper  interest 
in  all  that  libraries  are  doing  now,  and,  which  is  even  more 
important,  what  they  can  further  do,  given  the  means  and 
the  opportunity. 

From  every  side  in  a  gathering  which  was  fully  represen- 
tative of  those  who  control  libraries  and  those  who  administer 
them,  there  was  insistent  claim  for  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  obsolete  limit  of  the  library  rate.  If  this  harassing,  deter- 
ring, and  illogical  restriction,  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book  in 
1855,  nad  been  removed  therefrom  years  ago  there  would  not 
now  remain  so  much  cause  for  the  widely  prevalent  com- 
plaints as  to  shortcomings  and  failures.  Parliament  itself 
has  admitted  the  necessity  of  such  removal  by  sanctioning 
extension  of  the  library  rate  in  the  cases  of  over  fifty  local 
authorities  who  have  secured  powers  under  local  acts. 

The  passing  of  a  Public  Libraries  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
should  at  once  make  this  policy  uniform  and  consistent.  It 
would  be  a  puzzle  to  find  one  effective  argument  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  penny  limit  whatever  may  have  been  those 
which  weighed  in  its  original  imposition.  Only  in  expendi- 
ture upon  libraries  and  museums  are  the  local  authorities  in 
any  degree  restricted  ;  they  have  full  power  and  discretion  in 
every  other  department  of  municipal  life  and  enterprise.  The 
outstanding  result  is  writ  large  in  the  fact  that  forty-three 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to-day 
without  any  public  libraries  at  all — in  none  of  the  rural  dis- 
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tricts  nor  in  most  of  the  other  dark  areas  would  a  penny  rate 
support  a  library. 

The  Returns  obtained  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  printed  as  an  addendum  to  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings, 
illustrates  the  effect  of  the  limitation  upon  the  general  body 
of  existing  libraries,  great  and  small.  In  almost  every  case 
the  product  of  the  penny  rate  is  swallowed  up  in,  and  is  even 
insufficient  for,  fabric  expenses,  for  heating,  lighting,  staff, 
loan  charges,  and  rates  and  taxes.  In  short,  the  outlay 
required  merely  to  keep  open  the  doors  leaves  but  an  in- 
finitesimal proportion  for  the  raison  d'etre — the  books  them- 
selves. In  so  many  instances  the  few  extra  hundred  pounds 
required  would  mean  the  difference  between  an  active  and 
working  entity  and  an  anaemic  and  moribund  existence.  The 
money  that  is  spent  is  largely  wasted  because  it  is  not  quite 
enough. 

Until  this  bar  is  removed  and  the  public,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  are  permitted  to  establish  for  their 
own  use  and  at  their  own  charges,  the  collections  they  need, 
and  need  perhaps  more  than  they  know,  all  our  hopes,  as- 
pirations and  enthusiasms  will  be  in  vain.  If  it  be  true  that 
every  nation  has  the  government  it  deserves,  so  it  may  be  said 
that  a  deserving  people  will  take  care  that  it  has  the  books 
it  wants.  By  learning  and  knowledge  alone  are  innate  forces 
stirred,  and  the  minds  of  men  inspired  and  directed. 

It  remains  for  a  wiser  and  more  instructed  legislature  to 
remove  the  fetters  placed  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by 
timid  venturers  into  a  new  intellectual  freedom. 

December,  1917. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF 

THE  FORTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

HELD  AT  LONDON,  3  TO  5  OCTOBER,  1917. 

THE  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Caxton 
Hall,  Westminster,  London,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
3,  4,  and  5  October,  1917,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister,  F.S.A., 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Council  Chamber  in  which  the  sessions  took  place  was  placed 
at  the  Association's  disposal  by  the  Westminster  City  Council. 

Among  those  who  accepted  invitations  were:  The  Right  Hon. 
C.  Addison,  M.P.,  Viscount  Bryce,  Lord  Colwyn,  Sir  William  Priestly, 
M.P.,  Sir  Swire  Smith,  M.P.,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ian 
Malcolm,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  York,  Birmingham,  Brad- 
ford, Leeds,  and  the  Mayor  of  Westminster. 

Apologies  for  inability  to  be  present  were  received  from  :  The  Prime 
Minister,  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P.,  Sir  A.  Stanley,  M.P., 
Sir  A.  H.  D.  R.  Steel-Maitland,  M.P.,  Alderman  F.  J.  Jowett,  M.P., 
Right  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  W.  Ashley,  M.P.,  Right  Hon. 
H.  J.  Tennant,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Norwich ;  the  Lord  Provosts  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth ;  and 
the  Mayors  of  many  boroughs. 

WEDNESDAY,  3  OCTOBER. 

First  Morning  Session, 

The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  Sir  GEORGE  EARLE  WELBY, 
C.M.G.,  in  opening  the  proceedings  said  : — 

As  Mayor  it  is  my  official  privilege,  and  my  pleasant  duty,  to  extend 
a  welcome  to  your  Conference  meeting. 

The  programme  to  occupy  your  attention  covers  subjects  of  pressing 
interest,  problems  vitally  touching  the  inner  life  and  work  of  the  public 
libraries  of  this  country ;  questions  to  which  your  answers  must  in- 
fluence and  guide,  perhaps  into  new  channels,  the  future  history  of  this 
great  educational  movement. 
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After  three  years  of  upheaval  and  disorganization  caused  by  this 
terrible  war,  now  that  we  hope  and  believe  the  end  and  the  victory  is 
near,  naturally  men's  thoughts  are  turned  to  the  many  social  problems 
that  will  confront  us  when  we  are  once  again  permitted  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  peace. 

Our  whole  commercial  and  industrial  organization  will  have  to  be 
reconsidered,  perhaps  remodelled  ;  and  with  it  our  apprenticeship  to 
life,  our  system  of  education.  Far-reaching  proposals  have  already  been 
foreshadowed  to  the  country  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  It  is  clear 
that  his  conception  of  his  field  is  a  wide  one  ;  that  he  comprises  not 
only  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  knowledge  of  our  civilization, 
but  the  culture  of  the  nation  in  all  that  is  best  in  life  and  thought.  He 
sees  that  the  essential  complement  to  the  school  is  the  public  library. 
Libraries  must  take  their  proper  position  and  exert  their  proportionate 
influence  upon  the  education  and  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

There  have  been,  and  perhaps  in  diminishing  quantity,  still  are  some 
people  who  think  libraries  unnecessary.  They  are  descendants  of  the 
people  who  objected  to  state  education.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  in 
Westminster  are  not  of  them.  We  have  libraries,  and  are  proud  of  our 
collections  numbering  some  130,000  volumes,  in  the  care  of  our  able 
librarian  whom  you  know  in  the  person  of  your  Secretary. 

Many  Mayors  and  Provosts  are  here,  showing  by  their  presence  an 
interest  in  your  work  and  in  your  views  as  an  Association,  and  they 
will  doubtless  bear  similar  testimony  to  the  importance  they  attach  to 
this  branch  of  their  municipal  activities,  and  its  influence  in  educating 
and  informing  the  citizens. 

I  hope  that  your  deliberations  and  the  Resolutions  upon  the  prob- 
lems that  so  closely  affect  your  future  work  will  lead  to  a  fuller  de- 
velopment, an  enhanced  scope,  a  more  generous  provision,  a  wider 
acknowledgment  and  recognition  of  your  work,  and  a  renaissance  of  the 
enthusiasm  that  marked  the  early  days  of  the  movement  which  gave  us 
our  first  libraries. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  You  have  by  your  applause  expressed  what  I  am 
sure  you  all  feel,  gratitude  to  Sir  George  Welby  for  the  warmth  of  his 
welcome  to  this  City,  and  not  less  for  his  interesting  and  encouraging 
address.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  district  in 
which  we  are  met  to  welcome  us  in  the  way  we  were  accustomed  to  in 
the  old-fashioned  days.  I  am  sure  the  Mayor's  presence  here  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  meeting. 

The  President's  Address, 

The  PRESIDENT  then  delivered  his  address  as  follows  : — 
To-day  we  open  the  first  Annual  General  Meeting  which  the  Lib- 
rary Association  has  held  since  the  summer  of  1915.     In  the  two  years 
that  have  passed  since  that  meeting  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the 
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transaction  of  necessary  business,  and  our  work  has  been  largely  de- 
voted to  the  special  needs  of  the  war.  For  a  time  we  denied  ourselves 
the  indulgence  of  long  views  and  far-reaching  policies,  and  set  ourselves 
to  help— as  best  we  could  in  our  own  way— those  who  were  fighting  for 
us  and  for  our  future. 

Many  thousands  of  volumes  have  been  collected  by  the  agency  of 
the  libraries,  and  forwarded  through  the  Camps  Library,  the  British 
Prisoners  of  War  Book  Scheme,  and  other  similar  organizations,  for 
the  use  of  troops  in  the  field,  in  the  hospitals,  and  those  in  captivity. 
Training  camps  at  home  have  called  for  books  and  have  been  supplied, 
many  librarians  giving  of  their  experience  and  service  to  this  purpose. 
Furthermore,  the  public  libraries  as  widespread  local  institutions  and 
centres,  in  close  touch  with  the  public,  have  in  personnel  and  estab- 
lishment provided  the  authorities  with  invaluable  assistance  in  laying 
down  the  extensive  machinery  required  to  organize  the  nation  for  war. 
National  Registration,  National  Service,  War  Pensions,  Food  Control, 
Tribunals— many  departments  have  drawn  largely  upon  us  for  accom- 
modation and  service. 

We  are  proud  to  think  that  our  work  in  the  war  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  this  indirect  share.  We  have  given  our  quota  to  the  fighting 
ranks,  and  it  has  had  its  place  in  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  Honours 
Lists— the  Casualty  List.  We  are  in  numbers  a  small  body— but  no 
lesfc  than  650  of  our  colleagues  have  served  with  the  Colours,  30  of 
these  have  been  wounded,  and  37  of  them  have  earned  what  has  been 
described  as  the  most  honourable  of  all  the  crosses  and  decorations  of 
the  war,  the  "  little  wooden  cross  "  that  marks  the  soldier's  grave.  The 
valour  of  others  has  been  recognized  by  both  British  and  French  Mili- 
tary Honours. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  no  right  to  think  of  the  future  except  in  the 
sense  of  fighting  for  it.  In  those  dark  days  the  worst  of  the  struggle 
was  still  in  front  of  us,  and  there  was  no  room  or  justification  for  any 
activity  that  was  not  directly  aimed  at  the  winning  of  the  war.  There 
was  no  time  to  spend  in  dreaming  of  and  planning  for  a  future  that  would 
never  come  unless  we  earned  it  by  the  utmost  measure  of  daily  toil  and 
self-sacrifice.  But  to-day  we  can  afford,  not  to  relax  our  effort— that  is 
still  needed— but  to  look  up  from  it  for  a  moment  and  give  our  minds  to 
the  greater  work  that  lies  before  us,  the  work  of  helping  to  re-create  the 
life  of  civilization  and  setting  it  upon  a  surer  and  more  hopeful  founda- 
tion than  it  ever  had  in  the  past. 

What  is  to  be  our  particular  share  in  this  work  ?  There  are  some 
people  in  this  country  who  think  that  one  of  the  most  striking  lessons 
of  the  war  is  the  danger  of  what  they  call  "  over-education  "  and  the 
"  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  training  must  of 
necessity  produce  a  higher  type  of  civilization  ".  They  point  to  Germany 
as  an  overwhelming  object-lesson.  There,  they  say,  the  most  complete 
system  of  national  education  that  has  ever  existed  has  led  to  the  most 
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appalling  development  of  scientific  savagery  and  moral  debasement  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Now  our  own  principal  function  is  to  induce 
people  to  read  and  to  provide  for  them  the  amplest  facilities  for  wide 
reading.  Are  we,  after  all,  in  danger  of  doing  for  our  own  people  what 
the  German  educators  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  for  their  people  ? 
I  am  confident  that  we  are  in  no  such  danger  if  we  only  recognize  what 
it  was  that  led  Germany  astray  and  caused  her  to  make  such  a  hideous 
use  of  the  mechanism  of  civilization.  Her  intellectual  development  had 
two  weaknesses  which  in  the  event  of  war  proved  to  be  so  vital  that 
they  have  brought  about  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  the  whole.  It 
lacked  the  essential  elements  of  freedom  and  morality. 

It  was  a  wonderful  system — as  a  piece  of  elaborate  mechanism — 
but  it  was  a  system  that  was  deliberately  fashioned  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  out  certain  types  of  mind  and  character.  If  you  have  read  that 
brilliant  and  horrible  production  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Wells — "  The 
Island  of  Dr.  Moreau  " — you  will  remember  how  the  wonderful  gifts  of 
the  great  scientist  were  devoted  to  the  creation  of  repulsive  simulacra 
of  humanity.  When  we  see  the  great  "  kultur  "  machine  of  Germany 
working  at  high  pressure  for  generations  and  ending  with  the  production 
of  scientists  whose  supreme  achievement  is  the  introduction  of  the  most 
repulsive  savagery  into  the  conduct  of  war,  and  of  philosophers  whose 
function  is  to  justify  and  even  to  applaud  the  work  of  their  confreres, 
we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  in  this,  as  in  other  directions,  Mr.  Wells 
has  shown  himself  to  be  the  most  successful  of  our  prophets,  and  that 
in  Dr.  Moreau  he  has  shown  us  the  logical  outcome  of  German  methods 
in  education. 

It  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  the  library  move- 
ment as  an  element  in  national  education  that  it  is  necessarily  an  in- 
strument of  liberty  and  the  enemy  of  over-rigid  systematization.  Our 
one  aim  is  to  put  freely  before  those  whom  we  serve  all  that  is  best  in 
the  world's  literature.  The  student  may  perhaps  be  too  narrowly,  too 
specially  trained  in  his  academic  routine.  We  supply  the  best  of  anti- 
dotes when  we  invite  him  to  wander  among  our  bookshelves  and  to 
decide  for  himself  what  he  will  read ! 

We  are  entitled  to  believe  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  strengthening  those  two  elements  in  our  intellectual  training 
— -freedom  and  morality — which  will  preserve  us  from  the  dangers  into 
which  the  mind  of  Germany  has  been  led  by  its  drilled  and  regimented 
professors. 

There  was  a  feeling  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  that  we  could  afford 
to  close  down  such  things  as  public  libraries  and  art  galleries.  That 
feeling  is  vanishing,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  distinct  change  of  attitude 
in  the  public  mind.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  the  short-sightedness 
of  such  a  policy,  and  so  far  from  closing  down  the  libraries,  we  find 
people  beginning  to  consider  in  what  ways  these  and  similar  institutions 
can  be  made  to  serve  more  effectively  both  the  intellectual  and  practical 
needs  ot  the  community. 
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The  Council  of  the  Library  Association  has  appointed  a  Committee 
to  review  the  whole  field  of  library  work  in  this  country,  and  to  consider 
in  what  directions  reconstruction  and  development  are  required.  This 
Committee  has  met  many  times,  and  the  results  of  its  labour  so  far  will 
be  brought  before  this  Conference  in  the  form  of  a  report  of  progress. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  details  of  that  report  at  the  general 
sessions,  but  rather  to  consider  the  main  lines  of  library  development, 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  resolutions.  These  resolutions  are  before  you, 
but  it  would  be  improper  for  me  as  President  to  deal  with  them  in 
detail,  and  I  will  only  say  that  all  of  them  are  urgently  important  resolu- 
tions, which  concern  the  citizens  of  this  country  at  large,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  members  of  public  authorities. 

Public  libraries  have  recently  been  threatened  with  some  very 
doubtful  proposals.  If  these  should  involve  taking  the  control  of  the 
libraries  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  library  authorities,  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  education  authorities,  then  the  Association  as  a  body 
will,  I  feel  sure,  strongly  oppose  it.  It  is  therefore  highly  necessary, 
in  the  interests  both  of  the  public  libraries  and  of  the  public,  that  these 
questions  should  be  considered  carefully,  and  that  we  should  not  hastily 
scrap  existing  machinery,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  that 
machinery  is  not  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  and  that  the 
new  machinery  is  better. 

Much  depends  on  our  idea  of  the  true  function  of  the  library,  and 
the  first  of  the  resolutions  on  our  programme  is  an  attempt  by  members 
of  library  authorities  and  by  librarians — for  both  are  represented  on  our 
Council  and  Committees — to  define  this  function,  and  the  place  of  the 
library  in  education. 

The  second  resolution  deals  with  a  side  of  library  work  which  has 
not  been  as  yet  sufficiently  developed  in  this  country,  but  which  is  of 
immense  importance  for  the  future.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  provision 
of  books  for  the  young.  We  think  that  in  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  enough  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  place  of  the  library, 
and  to  the  importance  of  reading,  in  the  building  up  of  the  mental  life 
of  the  young.  There  is  much  that  is  disquieting  in  connexion  with  the 
life  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  is  the  fact 
that  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  future  citizens  are  empty  of  all  intel- 
lectual interests.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  there  exists  at  the 
present  time  anything  like  the  desire  to  know  which  it  was  the  great 
achievement  of  the  old  Mechanics'  Institutes  to  have  created  and 
fostered.  Many  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  England  of  the  last 
half-century  were  themselves  made  and  fashioned  by  these  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  or  by  the  atmosphere  of  intellectual  eagerness  which  marked 
the  period  of  their  flourishing.  However  this  may  be,  there  will  be  no 
disagreement  as  to  the  urgent  need  for  taking  steps  to  ensure  as  far  as 
possible  that  the  rising  generation  is  adequately  equipped,  not  only 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  themselves  but  with  minds 
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invigorated  and  strengthened  by  literature,  full  of  delight  in  reading,  and 
able  not  merely  to  read  books,  but  to  master  them.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  the  co-operation  of  the  public  libraries  with  the  education 
authorities,  and  the  resolution  before  you  sums  up  the  views  which  we 
hold  upon  this  subject. 

The  next  two  resolutions  deal  with  the  establishment  of  commercial 
and  technical  libraries.  Commercial  libraries  are  quite  a  recent  de- 
velopment. Technical  libraries  we  have  always  had  in  some  form, 
but  they  need  to  be  developed  in  several  directions  before  they  can  be 
said  to  be  efficient  aids  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  country. 
The  possibilities  of  the  technical  library  in  aiding  research,  discovery, 
and  invention  have  never  been  fully  realized  in  this  country.  As  to 
the  commercial  library,  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  question  will  arise, 
not  merely  as  to  the  need  of  it,  but  as  to  the  urgent  need  of  it. 

The  last  resolution  brings  to  your  notice  another  of  the  many  sides 
of  library  work.  We  have  present  with  us  some  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates and  members  of  the  corporations  of  our  great  cities.  The  subject 
of  Municipal  Reference  Libraries  should  have  an  immediate  appeal  to 
them,  for  they  know  better  than  anyone  else  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
the  latest  information,  not  only  on  what  can  be  done,  but  on  what  is 
being  done  in  other  cities,  both  here  and  abroad,  in  matters  which 
engage  their  attention,  which  affect  the  lives  and  comfort  of  all  of  us, 
and  which  affect  in  the  most  direct  fashion  our  pockets.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  libraries,  at  any  rate  in  all  our  large  cities,  would  have 
results  in  the  direction  of  economic  and  wise  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  cost.  Every  year  Parliament  is 
imposing  fresh  duties  on  our  public  authorities.  The  time  of  the  men 
who  give  themselves  to  such  work  is  necessarily  limited.  The  library 
of  municipal  material,  under  the  charge  of  a  trained  librarian,  would 
collect,  and  if  necessary  summarize,  the  information  having  immediate 
bearing  on  the  thousand  and  one  subjects  with  which  our  municipal 
authorities  are  called  upon  to  deal. 

These  various  proposals  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  by  competent 
openers,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  discussions  that  will  follow  we  shall 
have  the  assistance  of  the  distinguished  visitors  who  have  honoured 
our  Annual  Meeting  by  their  presence,  for  we  have  never  submitted  for 
consideration  a  programme  containing  so  many  subjects  of  urgent  and 
national  importance  as  the  one  which  is  now  before  us. 

Address  by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  ADDISON,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Reconstruction  : 
When  your  Chairman  of  Committee,  Mr.  Doubleday,  came  to  me  with 
a  request  from  Mr.  MacAlister  to  speak  at  this  meeting,  I  readily 
acquiesced,  because  I  know  that  it  is  exceedingly  necessary,  in  the 
national  interest,  not  only  that  the  movement  which  is  being  discussed 
here  to-day  should  be  supported,  but  that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should 
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so  be  directed  that  it  should  be  of  the  most  use  to  the  community.  I 
welcome  Mr.  MacAlister's  statement  that,  whatever  we  do  in  connexion 
with  promoting  the  development  and  use  of  libraries,  we  shall  never  fail 
to  remember  that  their  influence  in  promoting  humanity,  after  all,  will 
always  predominate  with  the  mass  of  the  population.  But  I  think  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  of  us  to  survey  the  experiences  of  the  war  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  regard  to  both  the  dissemination 
and  the  acquirement  of  precise  information,  we  have  yet  a  great  deal  to 
learn  and  to  achieve.  I  observe,  in  looking  through  your  publications, 
that  about  half  the  libraries  have  a  sum  for  total  maintenance  which 
includes,  I  take  it,  the  payment  of  the  staff,  rent  or  depreciation,  and 
sundry  other  charges,  together  with  the  purchase  of  books  and 
periodicals,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  £350  a  year.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  that  fact  is  particularly  creditable  to  our  enthusiasm  as  a  com- 
munity in  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  I  notice  also  that  a  very  large 
number,  about  120  of  them,  when  they  have  paid  the  necessary  establish- 
ment charges  are  left  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  £50  a  year  which  can 
be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  publications.  Well,  most  of 
us  know,  although,  happily,  we  live  in  an  era  of  cheap  books,  that  £50, 
after  all,  will  not  go  very  far.  We  know  also,  of  course,  that  the  powers 
of  public  authorities  are  limited  by  Statute  in  various  directions,  although 
it  is  evident,  looking  through  your  records,  that  there  are  a  large  number 
who  do  not  even  exercise  them.  One  of  the  features,  however,  of  your 
programme  which  particularly  appealed  to  me,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  I  welcomed  your  invitation  to  come  here  to-day,  was  the  move- 
ment, which  is  apparently  making  considerable  progress,  for  the  further 
creation  of  technical  and  commercial  libraries,  for  the  setting  up  of 
reference  libraries  in  localities  to  suit  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  in- 
dustries and  work  of  the  districts.  Now,  you  will  have  noticed  that 
quite  recently  there  has  been  an  organization  created  in  Government 
Departments  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
has  in  view  the  promotion  of  our  commercial  and  consular  intelligence 
service,  and  making  it  much  more  efficient  than  it  has  been  in  times 
past.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  to  pay  for  the  war — let  us  put  it  on 
no  higher  plane  than  that  for  the  moment — I  think  it  is  evident  that  we 
want  the  different  trades  and  interests  of  the  country  themselves  to 
throw  their  hearts  and  minds,  as  an  organized  trade,  more  and  more  into 
the  production  and  dissemination  amongst  the  members  of  it,  of  useful 
and  necessary  information.  I  know  that  in  the  war  this  country  has 
been  handicapped,  in  many  respects  to  a  tragical  degree,  by  the  absence 
of  the  necessary  scientific  and  industrial  information  of  a  serviceable 
kind.  What  I  mean  by  "  a  serviceable  kind  "  is  the  information  which 
can  be  made  use  of  by  a  man  who  is  competent  in  a  particular  business, 
in  such  a  form  that  he  can  use  it.  A  good  deal  of  our  information  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  somewhat  transcendental.  Mere  lists,  and  summaries 
and  returns  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  commercial  community.  Let 
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me  give  you  one  illustration.    Take  information  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources.     Owing  to  the  war,  we  were  at  once  deprived 
of  access  to  certain  essential  minerals,  and  we  were  also  deprived  of 
knowledge  how  to  work  them.     In  many  essential  industries  we  had 
allowed  ourselves  to  become  dependent,  for  certain  items  of  the  process, 
upon   German  or    Austrian   manufacturers  :  and,   however   expert  we 
might  have  been  in  the  production  of  some  parts,  let  us  say,  of  a  com- 
plicated machine,  if  there  was  one  essential  item,  however  small,  con- 
cerning which   we   had   not  the   necessary  technical   knowledge   and 
experience  available  in  this  country,  then  it  held  up  the  whole  machine. 
I  could  give  you  a  considerable  number  of  illustrations  of  how  we  suffered 
in  consequence  of  some  limiting  factor  of  that  kind.     In  a  large  number 
of  cases  this  arose  from  a  lack  either  of  technical  experience,  or  of  in- 
formation connected  with  the  utilization  of  some  necessary  material.     I 
am  glad  to  say  that  both  at  the  Imperial  Conference  which  was  held 
some  time  ago,  and  since  then,  the  Government  has  carefully  considered 
this  aspect  of  our  needs,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  make  effective  proposals,  at  all  events,  to  help  to  meet  them.     But 
we  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  these  Islands  and  in  our  possession 
nearly  all  of  the  essential  materials  of  industry.     We  have  even  some 
in  our  own  Islands  which  we  have  neglected  to  develop.     In  many  cases 
it  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  necessary  scientific  examination  and 
testing  of  trade  processes  involved  have  not  been  undertaken.     The  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research— with  which,  I  see,  you 
are  in  communication— I  hope  will  meet  one  particular  need  by  promot- 
ing  scientific   research   in  various  industrial  processes.     But  we   can 
never  make  effective  use  of  our  own  resources  unless  the  trades  and  the 
localities  in  which  they  flourish  themselves  take  an  active  part  in  the 
promotion  of  this  work.     It  will  be  my  mission  for  some  time  to  come 
to  use  any  and  every  available  opportunity  to  urge  the  traders  and  com- 
munities of  this  country  to  consider  and  formulate  plans  for  the  assist- 
ance of  themselves  in  this  direction.     Now,  if  you  have  an  industry,  as 
we  often  have,  situated  in  a  particular  district,  it  is  eminently  desirable 
—as,  for  example,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  great  cotton  industry  is 
doing  now— that  that  industry  should  promote  research,  inquiry,  and 
experimental  processes,    for  there  is  great  room   for   improvement  in 
many   of  our  industrial  methods.     I  dare  say  some  of  our  industrial 
captains  might  think  it  a  little  bit  presumptuous  of  a  mere  professional 
man  who  happens  to  have  become  a  politician,  to  make  a  statement  of 
that  kind.     But  we  all  know  that  the  war  has  shown  this  statement  to 
be  true,  and  we  are  only  helping  one  another,  in  our  singularly  char- 
acteristic British  way,  by  deriving  a  little  satisfaction  from  finding  fault 
with  one  another.     Now,  if  great  trades,  or  small  trades  either,  in  some 
way  appropriate  to  their  own  conditions— and   far  be   it  from  me   to 
attempt  to  dictate  the  precise  mode  of  operation — undertake  the  collec- 
tion and  examination  of  the  information  which  would  be  useful  for  them, 
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the  encouragement  of  the  necessary  inquiry,  research,  and  so  forth,  it  is 
«vident  that,  sooner  or  later,  as  it  becomes  available  in  the  community 
in  which  the  trade  flourishes,  to  those  specially  interested,  a  vast  use 
must  be  made  of  local  centres  of  information,  whether  for  distribution, 
for  reference,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  In  any  scheme  for  promoting 
the  development  of  commercial  and  technical  information,  the  results 
of  research  and  so  on  in  any  localities,  I  hope  we  shall  find  that  our 
libraries  will  play  a  very  important  part.  Because  although  naturally 
our  various  trades  will,  obviously,  have  their  own  organizations,  yet  a 
public  library  existing  in  any  district  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be 
serviceable  to  a  large  section  of  the  community  who  can  consult  it  and 
go  to  it  freely  and  without  difficulty,  at  any  time.  Therefore  I  should 
hope  that,  as  the  result  of  some  of  your  deliberations— it  will  not  be 
achieved  all  at  once,  I  know — you  will  devise  a  system,  and  I  hope  that 
local  authorities  interested  in  the  industries  of  their  district  will  en- 
courage it,  whereby  use  may  be  made  of  the  public  libraries  of  the 
country  as  centres  of  information  of  a  special  character  appropriate  and 
useful  for  the  trades  in  their  districts.  The  way,  after  all,  to  get  our 
people  to  appreciate  and  value  libraries  is  to  see  that  they  are  really  of 
service  to  the  community. 

I  notice  that  the  subject  of  your  discussion  this  morning  is  "  The 
Relation  of  Libraries  to  Education  ".  I  will  not  venture  to  trespass  on 
so  highly  technical  a  field,  but  I  would  like  to  say  this :  that  one  often 
hears  business  men  and  others  justify,  or  at  all  events  excuse,  a  lack  of 
interest  in  education  by  saying  that  it  is  too  remote  sometimes  from 
their  needs,  that  it  is,  let  us  say,  "  stand-offish  ".  I  think  the  divorce, 
or  separation,  which  has  existed  between  our  Universities  and  the 
general  community  has  arisen,  to  a  great  extent,  from  a  too  great  separ- 
ateness  between  education,  especially  in  its  higher  branches,  and  the 
ordinary  active  members  of  the  community.  We  have  to  bridge  that 
gap,  somehow  or  other.  Personally,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  we 
have  reached  a  condition  whereby  from  our  Universities  in  the  post- 
graduate period  we  have  got  a  working  relation,  either  for  workshop 
research  or  for  special  workshop  training  in  trade  processes,  of  the 
graduates  of  our  Universities,  so  that  the  manufacturers  and  their  work- 
shops of  the  district  are  linked  up  with  the  higher  technical  education 
which  is  given  in  our  Universities  and  technical  schools.  I  say  that 
because  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  close  relation  between  our  higher 
educational  organizations — and  of  course  you  cannot  have  the  higher 
unless  you  have  the  steps  leading  up  to  it — is  absolutely  essential  to 
our  industrial  progress.  I  was  partly  responsible  at  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  for  encouraging  the  formation  of  a  band  of  young  experts  in 
-certain  of  our  national  factories,  who,  with  highly  specialized  training, 
explored  different  manufacturing  processes  :  and  I  can  tell  you  this,  that 
certainly  in  some  trades  the  result  of  their  highly  specialized  laboratory 
work  has  meant  the  saving  of,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying,  millions 
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of  pounds  to  the  community.  Once  we  can  bring  about  a  proper  work- 
ing relation  between  our  higher  educational  system  and  the  business 
men  and  the  industries  of  the  country,  then  we  shall  be  on  the  high  road 
for  the  increased  productivity  which  is  essential  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  standing  after  the  war. 

Well,  some  of  this  is  a  little  remote  ("  Not  at  all !  ")  from  the  service 
of  a  local  library.  But  as  you  resent  that  suggestion,  I  agree  with 
you  that  it  is  not ;  it  is  all  part  of  the  one  thing.  You  cannot  look  at 
libraries,  any  more  than  you  can  at  workshops  or  laboratories,  as  if 
they  were  in  separate  water-tight  compartments.  They  are  not,  be- 
cause they  all  belong  to  the  same  great  scheme  of  public  education, 
instruction,  and  improvement,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  efforts  of 
your  Advisory  Committee  in  helping  forward,  in  some  appropriate  way, 
by  consultation  with  those  engaged  in  particular  trades  in  the  country, 
will,  with  encouragement  I  hope  from  local  authorities,  succeed  in  pro- 
viding some  method  whereby  our  public  libraries  may  be  made  infinitely 
more  useful  than  they  have  been  in  times  past ;  and  may  thereby  create 
the  necessary  public  interest  and  appreciation  which  will  be  essential  to 
a  proper  development  of  libraries  themselves. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  would  like  at  once  to  move  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Addison  for  his  encouraging  address,  which  will  do 
much  to  inspire  us  in  our  particular  work.  It  struck  the  right  note. 
It  shows  that  the  library  is  not  a  thing  which  stands  apart,  that  it  is 
rather  a  bit  of  mosaic  in  the  grand  system.  What  Dr.  Addison  has  told 
us  will  help  us  to  realize  our  aims,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  to  pass  this 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  ADDISON  :  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  WHITAKER,  F. R.S.  (Vice-Chairman,  Croydon  Lib- 
raries Committee) :  I  rise  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  your 
President  for  his  address.  It  was  a  very  able  one,  and  ranged  over  a 
great  field  of  library  work.  In  two  words,  with  a  little  conjunction  in 
between,  he  epitomized  the  essence  of  our  work,  in  the  war  and  else- 
where :  freedom  and  morality.  Not  only  do  I  think  that  the  essence 
is  in  those  two  words,  but  I  also  agree  with  the  order  in  which  he  used 
them  :  freedom  first,  morality  afterwards,  for  without  freedom  you  will 
not  get  high  morality. 

Mr.  H.  R.  TEDDER  (Treasurer  of  the  Library  Association)  in  second- 
ing said  :  During  the  last  forty  years  it  has  been  my  duty,  on  many 
occasions,  either  to  propose  or  to  second  a  similar  vote.  The  relations 
between  the  President  and  myself  are  long  standing  :  he  and  I  are  old 
and  warm  friends.  We  have  worked  together,  we  have  fought  side  by 
side,  and  I  claim  for  him,  as  I  claim  for  myself,  that  we  are  both  young 
men  still :  that  is  to  say,  we  preserve  our  youthfulness.  That  is  not  a 
matter  of  chronology:  'it  is  a  spiritual  matter.  The  youthfulness  of 
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Mr.  MacAlister  is  displayed  in  every  word  of  his  address.  It  is  full  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  should  not  be  worthy  of  your  vote  of  thanks  if  I 
detained  you  by  any  lengthy  remarks.  But  I  do  thank  you  very  heartily 
for  your  kind  appreciation,  and  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Tedder  for  what 
they  have  said. 

The  Relation  of  Libraries  to  Education, 

Resolution  : 

"  The  aim  of  the  library  as  an  educational  institution  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  formula  '  Self- development  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,'  as  contrasted  with  the  aim  of  the  school,  which  is 
'Training  in  an  atmosphere  of  restraint  or  discipline  ' ;  in  the 
school  the  teacher  is  dominant,  but  the  pupil  strikes  out  his 
own  line  in  the  library,  which  supplies  the  written  material 
upon  which  the  powers  awakened  and  trained  in  the  school 
can  be  exercised  ;  furthermore,  the  contacts  of  the  library  with 
organized  education  cease  where  the  educational  machinery 
terminates  ;  but  the  library  continues  an  educational  force 
of  national  importance  in  its  contacts  with  the  whole  social, 
political,  and  intellectual  life  of  the  community  ;  the  recognition 
of  the  true  place  of  the  library  in  education  must  carry  with  it 
the  provision  of  adequate  financial  resources,  which  is  impos- 
sible under  the  present  limitation  on  the  library  rate  ;  such 
limitation  therefore  should  be  removed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment." 

Mr.  L.  STANLEY  JAST  (Deputy  Chief  Librarian,  Manchester  Public 
Libraries)  as  the  mover  opened  discussion  on  this  subject,  speaking  as 
follows : — 

In  a  new  country,  where  land  is  in  the  main  unoccupied,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  mark  out  any  very  precise  boundaries.  The  ground  is 
there,  and  he  who  has  the  power  and  will  to  bring  it  under  cultivation 
may  be  considered  to  have  made  good  his  claim.  It  is  only  when  the 
claimants  become  numerous,  and  when  the  domains  begin  to  touch  each 
other,  that  delicate  questions  of  boundaries  arise,  that  claims  must  be 
scrutinized,  and  ring  fences  set  up.  The  period  of  "  grab  "  appears  to 
be  as  inevitable  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  political  world,  each  has 
its  "Africa,"  and  there  is  as  much  need  at  times  for  boundary  commis- 
sions in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  For  over  sixty  years  the  municipal 
library  authorities  of  this  country  have  gone  on  tilling  the  ground  upon 
which  they  have  been  placed,  and  gradually  enlarging  the  area  brought 
under  the  spade,  with  such  meagre  resources  as  were  granted  them  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  little  or  no  recognition  from  the  public  at  large  of 
the  work  accomplished,  under  conditions  more  difficult,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
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than  any  which  have  ever  been  imposed  in  this  country  upon  a  public 
service.  But  not  in  vain  the  labourer  labours.  Now,  under  the  repli- 
cation in  worlds  other  than  the  physical  of  the  crashing  sounds  of  war, 
a  new  era,  we  may  hope,  dawns  for  the  libraries.  All  that  we  have 
been  saying,  in  this  Association,  since  we  became  articulate,  about  the 
importance  of  an  efficient  system  of  public  libraries  in  the  social  and  edu- 
cational life  of  the  nation,  and  saying  it  for  the  most  part  to  deaf  ears, 
is  now  being  said  by  others,  some  of  them  in  high  places.  For  the  first 
time,  I  fancy,  we  have  been  honoured  by  a  reference  in  a  speech  by  a 
Minister  when  introducing  an  Education  Bill.  For  the  first  time,  I  fancy, 
we  have  been  included  in  a  far-reaching  scheme  of  educational  recon- 
struction, bearing  the  imprimatur  of  a  responsible  body  of  educational 
reformers.  What  the  reference  by  the  Minister  means  precisely  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  welcome  it,  as  an  official  recognition  that  we  are  here, 
and  have  some  educational  significance.  What  the  other  reference 
means  we  do  know  ;  it  is  a  bald  proposal  that  the  present  library  auth- 
orities shall  be  wiped  out  of  existence  and  that  the  education  authorities 
shall  take  their  place  ;  no  reasons  are  given  for  this  particular  proposal, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  stated  case,  it  is  perhaps  a  not  unfair  assump- 
tion that  no  very  considered  thought  has  been  given  to  the  subject.  But 
these  are  signs  and  portents  that  our  long  obscurity  is  passing ;  we  can- 
not afford  to  go  on  any  longer  just  doing  our  job  as  best  we  can,  in  faith 
that  our  work,  within  the  measure  of  our  opportunity,  is  good,  and  that 
with  the  growing  recognition  of  the  immense  importance  of  that  work 
some  less  hopelessly  inadequate  financial  support  will  be  forthcoming. 
We  must  become  a  little  more  self-conscious,  of  ourselves,  of  our  aim, 
of  what  it  is  that  we  are  striving  to  do,  and  of  what  our  place  is  in  the 
sun,  and  particularly  of  what  is  our  relation  to  education,  or  willy-nilly 
we  may  find  ourselves  no  longer  masters  in  our  own  plot  of  ground. 
We  all  agree  .that  the  public  library  is  an  educational  institution,  but 
does  that  imply  that  its  proper  place  is  within  the  orbit  of  the  Board  of 
Education  ?  The  answer  of  the  Council  of  the  Library  Association  is, 
No.  With  all  the  reasons  behind  this  answer  I  am  not  here  concerned  ; 
I  have  to  deal  with  two  of  them  only,  which  constitute  the  two  theses, 
as  it  were,  of  the  resolution  which  heads  this  Conference  programme, 
and  which  I  am  here  to  move  and  to  support. 

The  resolution  contains  two  formulae,  one  of  the  library,  and  one  of 
the  school.  Formulae  are  proverbially  dangerous,  and  must  not  be 
pushed  too  far ;  their  purpose  is  to  strike  a  key-note,  to  indicate  a 
general  tendency,  to  express,  imperfectly  but  still  to  express,  a  funda- 
mental aim.  "  Self-development  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  "  is  not 
a  librarian's  phrase ;  it  was  used,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  a  teacher  when 
writing  about  a  library  ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  so  apt,  or  which  expresses 
with  such  brevity  and  completeness  the  whole  spirit  of  modern  librarian- 
ship.  I  should  like  to  see  it  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  every  public 
library  building,  and  I  hope  the  idea  which  it  conveys  will  dispossess 
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for  ever  the  false  and  mischievous  suggestion  contained  in  that  often- 
quoted  saying  of  Carlyle's  :  "  The  true  University  of  these  days  is  a  col- 
lection of  books  ".  A  collection  of  books  is  neither  more  nor  less  than— 
a  collection  of  books  ;  no  more  a  library  than  a  heap  of  bricks  is  a  build- 
ing. The  formula  of  the  resolution  is  a  formula  ot  the  end,  not  the 
means— books — which  are  merely  implied.  For  the  books  themselves, 
qua  books,  are  little  or  nothing— they  may  be  a  rubbish  heap,  or  as 
Lord  Rosebery  called  them  in  a  much  misunderstood  address,  a  cemetery 
— they  must  be  books  made  productive  by  the  work  of  the  librarian, 
books  selected,  classified,  catalogued,  intelligently  displayed.  That  is 
a  library.  And  here  at  once  the  work  of  the  librarian  is  sharply  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  deals  with  human  material, 
the  librarian  with  the  written  record,  and  only  incidentally  with  the 
people  who  come  to  consult  and  use  it. 

But  not  only  is  there  this  wide  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
material  upon  which  the  teacher  and  the  librarian  respectively  work  ; 
there  is  a  difference  of  immediate  aim  of  so  basic  a  character  that  one 
is  almost  the  negative  of  the  other,  and  therefore  they  are  perfectly 
complementary  to  one  another.  This  is  expressed  in  the  other  formula 
of  the  resolution,  the  formula  of  the  school,  in  which  I  would  prefer 
the  substitution  of  the  word  "  Self-knowledge  "  in  place  of  "  Training," 
and  read  as  the  aim  of  the  school,  "  Self-knowledge  in  an  atmosphere 
of  restraint  or  discipline  ".  For  "  Self-knowledge  "  includes  both  the 
training  and  the  object  of  the  training.  Doubtless  there  are  objections 
to  this  term  as  to  the  other,  but  formulae  are  merely  useful  to  give  us 
a  starting-point ;  our  business  is  with  ideas,  not  formulae  ;  and  the 
idea  conveyed  by  this  particular  one  is  that  the  pupil  comes  to  the 
school  with  a  marvellous  but  most  unruly  instrument  —  the  mind, 
difficult  indeed  to  master,  running  hither  and  thither  of  its  own  motion, 
deeper  than  the  well  of  Democritus  :  "  he  who  conquers  the  mind,"  says 
an  Eastern  scripture,  "  is  equal  to  the  conqueror  of  worlds  ".  To  enable 
the  pupil  to  know  something  about  this  instrument  and  its  powers,  to 
control  it  and  to  use  it — this  is  the  task  of  the  teacher,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  himself.  It  is  not  of  course  real 
knowledge,  for  it  is  taken  on  trust,  and  becomes  real  knowledge  only 
as  the  pupil  puts  into  practice  the  precepts  of  the  teacher,  and  learns 
by  his  own  experience  that  these  things  are  so.  For  education  is  a 
form,  it  is  a  vessel  given  by  the  teacher,  which  the  pupil  must  dip  into 
the  waters  of  knowledge  and  fill  for  himself.  This  is  the  "  stuff,"  the 
substance  of  education,  and  cannot  be  given  by  the  teacher,  any  more 
than  strength  is  given  by  the  master  of  physical  culture.  Who  can 
train  one's  muscles  but  oneself,  but  he  who  would  train  them  properly 
must  learn  the  discipline  of  training.  The  pupil  is  not  in  a  position  to 
formulate  his  own  discipline  ;  later  on  he  may  be  ;  but  then  he  is  no 
longer  in  need  of  a  teacher.  The  "  atmosphere  of  restraint  "  therefore, 
referred  to  in  the  formula,  is  of  the  essence  of  what  the  teacher  can  do 
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for  the  taught.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  to  learn  the  use  of  a  chisel  or 
a  hammer  you  must  chisel  or  hammer  something — to  be  told  the  pur- 
pose and  utility  and  handling  of  these  tools  is  of  small  avail,  unless  the 
knowledge  imparted  is  applied  under  the  eye  and  guidance  of  the 
teacher — but  once  having  learned  to  use  them  they  can  be  applied  to  a 
thousand  things,  the  things  you  choose  yourself,  not  a  choice  imposed, 
and  necessarily  imposed,  as  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
Particular  subjects  of  study  are  subsidiary,  they  are  means  to  an  end, 
which  is,  not  the  acquisition  of  this  or  that  subject,  but  an  immensely 
more  valuable  thing,  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  acquiring,  not  know- 
ledge so  much  as  knowing  how  to  know.  The  one  is  the  training  of  a 
faculty,  the  other  is  the  thing  on  which  the  faculty  works.  The  mind 
is  the  knower,  and  he  ,who  leaves  school  with  the  desire  to  know, 
and  an  understanding  of  his  own  powers,  and  the  capacity  to  use  his 
mind  as  a  well-trained  athlete  can  use  his  limbs,  is  ready  to  make  the 
best  of  the  spiritual  adventure  which  we  call  life. 

I  think  it  is  the  Frenchman,  Gustave  Le  Bon,  who  tells  us  that  it 
is  the  dead,  not  the  living,  who  rule  us.  And  the  dead  rule  us  by 
virtue  of  the  written  record  they  havei  left  behind  them,  the  record  of 
their  experiences,  and  their  thoughts  about  them.  Part  of  this  record 
is  written  in  us,  in  our  minds,  which  think  most  easily  along  the  lines 
that  our  progenitors  have  drawn  for  us  by  their  own  thinking,  written 
i  n  the  very  make-up  of  our  physical  bodies  ;  but  part,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part,  is  written  in  books.  Why  do  we  differentiate  between 
books  and  life  ?  Books  are  a  part  of  life,  forcing  into  action,  directly 
or  indirectly,  every  one  of  us.  And  as  the  life  which  is  being  lived 
around  us  is  based  on  and  perpetually  energized  by  the  life  of  the  past, 
so  it  cannot  be  understood,  nor  wisely  lived,  without  the  measures,  the 
values,  the  lessons  which  books  hold  for  us.  The  other  day  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  Minister  of  Education  explain,  in  Manchester, 
the  provisions  of  his  new  Bill,  and  in  connexion  with  the  continuation 
schools,  which  are  to  be  created  by  the  Bill,  he  referred  to  the  school 
of  life,  and  asked  what  parent,  careful  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  child, 
does  not  shield  it  from  the  school  of  life.  And  wherein  lie  the  dangers 
of  this  school,  if  not  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  interpreted  or  evalued, 
without  some  knowledge  of  how  men  have  lived  and  felt  and  thought  in 
the  thousand  centuries  which  lie  together,  side  by  side,  on  the  shelves 
of  the  library.  Continuation  schools,  nor  any  school,  will  not  fortify 
the  young  boy  or  girl  against  the  dangers  of  living  in  the  world  of 
action  before  they  have  lived  in  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  of 
history.  It  is  because  in  too  many  cases  the  vessels  of  their  minds  are 
empty — for  what  has  been  put  in  by  teacher  or  parent  is  not  theirs — 
that  the  worst  and  not  the  best  of  life  flows  in  and  overwhelms  them. 
It  is  the  library  which  is  the  natural  bridge  between  the  world  and  the 
school.  There  is  the  material  upon  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
resolution,  "the  powers  awakened  and  trained  in  the  school  can  be 
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exercised  ".  Free — while  there — from  the  teacher,  and  that  "  atmos- 
phere of  restraint"  without  which  teaching  would  be  impossible,  he 
may  blaze  his  own  trail,  with  such  suggestions  for  his  guidance  as 
teacher  or  parent  or  friend  may  have  given  him.  So  may  he  learn  to 
walk  with  confidence  and  self-reliance  the  "  open  road  "  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  bring  the  seeing  eye  and  the  understanding  vision  to  the 
treading  of  the  "  open  road  "  of  the  world. 

The  phrase  in  the  resolution,  "  in  the  school  the  teacher  is 
dominant,"  is  liable  perhaps  to  some  misapprehension.  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  a  movement  among  educationists  directed  against  the 
"  dominance  "  of  the  teacher.  But  the  question  here  is  not  of  the  thing 
itself,  but  of  the  degree  of  it  and  the  kind  of  it.  You  cannot  have 
equality  between  master  and  pupil  if  the  relation  denned  by  these 
terms  is  to  exist  at  all.  But  there  is  a  dominance  imposed  from  with- 
out, and  a  dominance  based  on  the  recognition  by  the  pupil  that  the 
master  is  wiser,  because  older  and  more  experienced,  than  himself. 
The  one  is  that  of  the  intellectual  drill-sergeant ;  the  other  is  a  yielded 
dominance,  and  is  that  of  the  true  teacher.  But  a  dominance  it  is  for 
all  that,  whose  sole  purpose  it  is,  or  should  be,  not  to  mould  from  with- 
out, but  to  foster  an  inward  growth,  so  that  the  outer  enfoldment  may 
be  a  true  revelation  of  the  inner  form  and  pressure.  The  "  watching 
brief"  of  the  modern  physician,  as  contrasted  with  the  active  inter- 
ference with  the  vital  forces  of  the  patient  by  the  old-time  practitioner. 
But  so  subtle  is  the  influence  of  a  larger,  i.e.  a  more  developed  mind, 
upon  a  less  developed  one,  especially  when  the  relation  is  the  intimate 
one  of  master  and  pupil,  that  while  the  one  is  under  the  sway  of  the 
other,  the  pupil's  thinking  cannot  be  disentangled  from  the  master's  ; 
the  pupil  cannot  know  himself  and  recognize  his  own  thought,  till  he 
is  away,  drawing  from  material  of  his  own  choosing.  This  he  may  do 
in  the  library,  in  that  "  atmosphere  of  freedom  "  where  alone  he  can 
begin  to  discover  himself,  the  great,  the  supreme  discovery. 

It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  in  coming  to  the  library  the  pupil 
merely  changes  one  dominance  for  another,  the  dominance  of  the  book 
for  the  dominance  of  the  teacher.  Such  a  view  derives  from  a  popular 
but  quite  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  reading  act.  When  we 
read  a  book  we  are  not  the  passive  recipients  of  what  is  conveyed  by  the 
printed  page.  Reading  is  a  positive  act,  involving  the  creative  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader.  If  you  doubt  this,  permit  me  to  recommend  for 
your  perusal  a  recently  published  book  by  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  entitled  "  How 
to  Read  ".  It  is  not,  as  the  title  might  suggest,  a  school  primer,  but  an 
able  and  suggestive  inquiry  into  the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  read- 
ing. It  is  true  it  is  written  in  rather  terrible  Americanese,  which  may 
get  on  your  nerves,  but  it  is  well  worth  your  attention.  The  argument, 
which  is  developed  in  great  detail,  is  briefly  that  the  words  in  a  book  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  scenario  or  cinema  picture,  giving  only  the  elements 
of  a  drama  or  of  the  images  in  a  scheme  of  thought,  and  that  the  reader 
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must  build  up  the  drama  or  fashion  the  images  for  himself.  There  is 
really  only  one  mind  working — the  reader's — just  as  when  a  child  is 
playing  with  a  set  of  alphabet  blocks  there  is  only  one  child  playing. 
The  author  supplies  the  blocks.  The  reader  pieces  them  together,  and 
each  will  make  his  own  words.  So  that  every  reader  of  "  Macbeth  " 
reads  a  different  play  ;  there  is  Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth,"  which  only 
Shakespeare  knew,  and  there  is  yours  and  mine.  It  is  an  exhilarating 
view  of  what  some  would  consider  to  be  the  commonplace  act  of 
reading  a  book,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  true  view.  And  its  bearing  on 
this  question  of  the  library  and  the  school  is  obvious. 

The  library  and  the  school  supplement  and  complement  each  other. 
And  the  virtue  of  each  is  that  it  is  not  the  other.  Bring  the  "  freedom," 
which  is  the  note  of  the  library,  into  the  school ;  or  the  "  discipline," 
which  is  the  note  of  the  school,  into  the  library,  and  you  injure  the 
effectiveness  of  both.  The  material  of  each  is  different,  the  aims  are 
different,  and  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  one  has  no  real  re- 
lation to  that  of  the  other. 

But  closer  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  library  is  what 
the  library  authorities  and  their  officers  have  been  insistently  and  per- 
sistently asking  for,  for  years.  We  know — how  can  we  otherwise  than 
know — that  education  is  lop-sided  and  incomplete  so  long  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  single  person  to  pass  through  the  schools  without  ever  having 
communed  in  the  library  with  the  master  spirits  of  their  own  supreme 
literature,  without  any  sense  of  the  glamour  of  books,  to  whom  a  library 
is  infinitely  less  important  than  a  picture  palace  or  a  music  hall.  We 
are  not  responsible  for  that.  It  is  for  the  education  authorities  to 
realize  that  here  is  a  serious  weakness,  which  it  is  up  to  them,  with  our 
help,  to  remedy.  We  will  deal  with  the  readers  they  send  us ;  in  the 
measure  of  the  resources  which  the  public  shall  place  at  our  disposal. 
But  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  legislature  to  remove  the  block 
which  they  have  allowed  to  remain  so  long  in  the  path  of  our  develop- 
ment. Never  less  than  now  can  the  country  afford  to  starve  any  of  the 
public  services  which  minister  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 

The  resolution  has  a  second  thesis,  which  is,  that  it  is  after  all  only 
a  portion  of  the  library  field  which  touches  education.  The  curve  of 
the  library  swings  away  into  the  wider  field  of  the  life  of  the  community, 
in  its  every  aspect.  We  outgrow  the  school ;  we  cannot  outgrow  the 
library.  We  may  neglect  it,  we  may  fail  to  see  its  importance  and  the 
need  of  it,  but  we  pay  for  the  neglect,  even  in  hard  cash  we  pay  for  it. 
There  is  scarcely  any  piece  of  information  wanted  by  anybody,  anywhere, 
at  any  time,  which  is  not  to  be  found  somewhere  in  printed  or  written 
form.  The  library  can  get  it,  arrange  it,  place  it.  The  programme 
before  you  is  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  contacts  of  the  library  with 
the  multifarious  activities  about  us.  Some  only  ;  those  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  of  urgent  national  importance  at  the  present  time.  All  of 
them  depend  upon  that  conception  of  the  library  which  is  behind  the 
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particular  side  of  it  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  in  this  paper,  namely,  the 
educational,  and  to  which  I  have  only  incidentally  referred.  It  can  be 
expressed  in  one  short  phrase,  which  covers  everything.  It  is  :  "  Books 
made  productive  ". 

The  PRESIDENT  :  It  has  been  decided  that  there  will  not  be  a  formal 
proposing  and  seconding  of  these  resolutions  ;  but  at  the  end  they  will  be 
pro  forma  moved  and  seconded,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  put  to  the  vote. 
I  will  first  call  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  Alderman  Brooks. 

The  LORD  MAYOR  OP  BIRMINGHAM  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  session  of  your  Congress,  because  I  feel  that 
the  subjects  which  you  are  discussing  really  go  to  the  root  not  only  of 
our  happiness,  but  of  our  future  progress  and  development.  If  I  can 
say  anything  which  will  encourage  local  authorities  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  these  most  important  matters,  my  visit  here  to-day  will  not  have 
been  unavailing. 

We  have  just  listened  to  a  very  instructive  address  from  Mr.  Jast, 
one  which  has  stimulated  our  thoughts  and  directed  our  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  problem  of  the  relations  of  libraries  to  education. 
Mr.  Jast  has  told  us  that  if  either  is  to  carry  out  its  proper  function, 
they  must  co-operate;  the  one  is  the  complement  to,  or  supplement  of, 
the  other.  That,  1  think,  is  true.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say,  to  an  audience  of  this  kind,  what  is  the  value  ot  our  public  libraries : 
they  are  the  records  of  the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  both  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  The  great  ques- 
tion we  have  to  consider  is,  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  that  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  which  is  within  our  reach.  Mr.  Jast  has  divided 
the  subject  up  very  well  into  different  parts,  which  are  interdependent. 
A  library  is  of  no  use  whatever,  however  full  it  may  be  of  useful  infor- 
mation, unless  you  can  apply  it  to  yourself.  You  might  just  as  well  shut 
the  doors  unless  people  who  go  into  the  library  first  of  all  know  what 
they  want,  and  are  then  able  to  make  use  of  the  information  which  they 
obtain.  Therefore  you  should  begin  at  the  bottom,  with  the  child  ;  you 
should  start  with  the  system  of  education  which  you  are  providing  for 
the  child  if  you  are  to  make  proper  use  of  the  public  libraries.  It  has 
been  said  that,  to  some  extent,  the  training  of  the  child  at  school  con- 
sists in  cramming  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  information,  with  facts, 
and  figures,  without  showing  the  bearing  which  such  facts  should  have 
upon  its  future  life  and  the  life  of  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  member, 
and  of  which  it  will  become  a  more  active  member  in  the  years  to  come. 
Therefore  a  great  deal  might  be  done  if  teachers  were  to  direct  the 
mind  of  the  child  into  the  right  channels  to  begin  with,  and  impress 
upon  the  child  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  simply  acquiring  certain  de- 
tailed information,  but  of  being  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  faculties 
with  which  it  has  been  endowed.  That  means  training,  and  the  object 
of  that  training  should  not  be  merely  to  give  the  child  the  opportunity 
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of  acquiring  knowledge  for  itself  alone,  it  should  not  be  considered  right 
that  the  child  should  grow  up  into  manhood  or  womanhood  and  be 
quite  self-satisfied  because  it  has  got  a  certain  mental  equipment,  and 
is  able  to  say,  "I  am  happy  within  my  own  little  environment,  because 
I  love  books  ".  The  child  must  be  taught  that  such  knowledge  is  a 
selfish  knowledge,  and  that  the  true  knowledge  is  being  able  to  use  the 
powers  we  possess  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  for  the  general  good  of 
the  community.  The  training  at  school  will  have  a  great  effect  upon 
the  way  in  which  a  child  uses  its  opportunities  after  it  leaves  school. 
Therefore  you  need  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  a  child  these  three  im- 
portant considerations :  what  to  read,  how  to  read  it,  and  the  object  of 
reading  it.  It  is  of  no  use  turning  anybody  into  a  library  unless  he  is 
equipped  with  those  three  great  qualities.  That  was  almost  the  key- 
note of  the  address  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  and  I  hope,  that  there 
will  be  this  constant  co-operation  between  the  teacher  as  the  trainer  of 
the  young  child,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the  books  for  the 
child's  perusal  in  after  life. 

May  I  say,  just  one  or  two  words  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  books 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  the  speaker,  and  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Addison  in  his  address  ?  In  a  great  industrial  community,  like  Birming- 
ham, it  is  eminently  desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to  provide  the 
people  with  commercial  knowledge  and  technical  books,  because  we 
want  our  trade  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  this  knowledge  will 
be  at  once  available  to  improve  the  processes  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  such  trades  should  be  conducted.  In  Birmingham,  for- 
tunately, we  have  a  very  large  amount  of  valuable  material,  of  both  a 
commercial  and  technical  character.  We  have  not,  so  far,  been  able  to 
separate  that  material  and  form  distinct  libraries — commercial  and 
technical — but  Birmingham,  as  it  always  has  done,  desires  to  keep  in 
the  forefront,  and  I  hope  it  will  establish  distinct  libraries.  We  already 
have  the  important  Patent  Library,  and  I  am  sure  that  technical  and 
patent  libraries,  linked  up  together  will  have  a  great  bearing  upon  the 
future  life  of  a  commercial  city. 

I  desire  once  more  to  assure  you  of  the  great  interest  I  take  in  the 
subject  which  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Jast  in  his  address,  and  to 
impress  that  most  important  point  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  to 
you,  that  in  a  great  community  you  have  first  of  all  to  train  the  child, 
to  make  its  mind  adaptable  and  receptive,  to  put  it  on  the  right  path, 
before  you  can  hope  that  your  citizens  will  make  the  best  use  of  the 
libraries  which  they  have  got. 

Mr.  A.  L.  HETHERINGTON,  M.A.  (Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  U.K. 
Trust) :  I  travelled  down  from  Scotland  last  night  to  be  present  at  your 
sessions  because  I  felt  that  the  work  of  the  Trust  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected deals  very  largely  with,  and  is  closely  interested  in,  the  subjects 
which  are  to  be  under  discussion.  Libraries  are  not  the  only  activity 
with  which  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  is  concerned,  but  it 
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is  one  of  the  branches  of  work  in  which  they  must,  perforce,  be  most 
closely  interested  for  some  considerable  time  at  all  events. 

I  listened  attentively  to  what  Dr.  Addison  said,  and  I  noticed 
he  remarked  that  he  found  a  library  had  spent  as  little  as  ^50  a 
year  on  books,  and  that  there  were  several  like  it.  1  could  have  gone 
further  and  pointed  out  a  very  large  number  which  spent  very  much 
less  than  ^50  on  books.  I  could  point  to  one  library— I  will  not 
mention  the  name— which  spends  ^i  a  year  ("Oh!").  That  is  due 
to  one  underlying  cause,  the  present  limitation  of  the  rate.  It  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  my  Trust  to  consider  carefully  the  applications  made 
by  local  authorities  for  new  library  buildings,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
look  rather  closely  into  the  finances.  The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  see 
what  will  be  left  for  books  and  salaries  when  bricks  and  mortar  have 
been  provided.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  capital  outlay  and 
maintenance  expenses.  The  dangers  of  over-building  need  not  be 
elaborated  to  you :  many  of  you  are  suffering  from  them  every  day  of 
your  lives.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Trust  to  look  a  little  further  than 
the  application  submitted  to  it.  I  was  talking  last  night,  in  Edinburgh, 
to  a  very  distinguished  captain  of  labour,  and  he  asked  me  what  my 
object  was.  I  said,  "  I  try  to  spend  money  without  doing  too  much 
harm  with  it".  He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  I  said,  "Well, 
sir,  I  think  it  is  much  harder,  in  many  ways,  to  spend  money  wisely 
than  it  is  to  make  money  ".  You  can  do  far  more  harm  than  good 
by  an  unwise  expenditure  of  money.  It  is  a  very  great  responsi- 
bility which  is  laid  upon  the  Trust  of  which  I  am  the  servant,  to  see 
that  the  money  it  does  spend  is  spent  as  wisely,  and  with  as  much 
foresight,  as  possible.  That  is  why,  when  we  come  to  questions  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  we  try  to  look  beyond  the  aspirations  of  Town 
Councils — with  all  due  deference — because  some  of  them  like  to  have 
buildings  which  are  an  architectural  ornament,  and  they  do  not  always 
look  further  and  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  keeping  the  institution 
going.  We  look  beyond  that,  and  in  very  many  cases  it  is  a  question 
of  this  rate  limitation.  The  cost  of  getting  a  special  Act  to  permit  of 
that  rate  being  exceeded  is  great,  and  local  authorities  will  not  go  to 
that  expense,  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  an  Omnibus  Act.  I 
hope  that  before  long  legislation  will  be  available  to  make  that  course 
an  easier  one  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  I  was  honoured,  the  other 
day,  by  a  request  to  put  down  some  of  my  views  about  the  position  of 
libraries  in  relation  to  adult  education,  by  the  Ministry  of  which  Dr. 
Addison  is  the  distinguished  head ;  and  I  emphasized  as,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  point  affecting  public  libraries  in  urban  centres,  this 
question  of  the  rate  limitation.  A  prominent  member  of  the  library 
world  put  it  to  me  in  this  way :  Has  your  Trust  ever  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  providing  an  endowment  which  would  help  to  augment 
the  miserable  pittances  which  are  at  present  available  for  libraries  ?  I 
said  I  did  not  think  that  would  be  a  wise  step  at  all,  because  it  would 
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inevitably  lead  to  the  postponement  of  the  time  in  which  legislation 
should  be  available  to  remove  the  penny  rate  limit.  The  Trust  funds 
are  limited,  and  they  certainly  are  not  going  to  be  used  to  help  in  pro- 
viding a  permanent  endowment  to  pay  salaries  which  ought  to  come 
from  other  sources.  There  is  one  other  step  which  the  Trust  has  taken 
in  regard  to  a  point  which  has  been  mentioned  this  morning,  namely, 
the  rather  shortsighted  policy  of  certain  authorities,  at  the  instance 
of  a  Government  Department,  in  closing  public  libraries,  as  a  "  war 
economy  ".  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  the  libraries  on  the  understanding  that 
a  rate  should  be  levied  for  their  proper  upkeep,  and  my  Trustees  were 
faced  by  quite  a  number  of  letters  which  came  to  them  as  a  result  of 
the  Local  Government  Board's  circular  suggesting  the  closing  of  lib- 
raries. The  Trustees,  as  the  successors  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  own  individual 
administration,  prominently  emphasized  the  point  I  have  mentioned, 
in  the  reply  to  those  letters  which  they  sent.  They  said  they  would 
view  with  the  greatest  displeasure  the  closing  of  a  library  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  been  instrumental  in  providing.  Not  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  room  in  which  we  are  sitting  now,  we  came  across  another 
instance  in  which  war  economy  had  been  exercised  in  that  sort  of  way, 
and  I  think  steps  have  now  been  taken  whereby  libraries  which  have 
been  closed  down  during  the  last  two  years  will  shortly  be  reopened. 
Those  are  steps  which  my  Trustees  have  been  able  to  take,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  other  instances  in  which  I  hope  they  may  make  their  in- 
fluence felt,  but  always  as  a  detached  party.  There  is  some  advantage, 
in  looking  at  things  from  the  outside  point  of  view,  that  is,  viewing 
it  in  relation  with  other  great  movements,  and  with  the  help  of  en- 
lightened advice  from  within.  I  particularly  want  to  hear  the  views 
of  librarians  on  this  point,  so  that  I  may  learn  and  digest  those  views, 
and  apply  them,  in  a  spending  sort  of  way,  when  the  problems  come 
before  me  in  another  capacity. 

Alderman  H.  PLUMMER  (Chairman,  Manchester  Libraries  Com- 
mittee) :  This  is  the  first  meeting  some  of  us  have  attended  since 
1913,  when  we  were  looking  forward  to  that  meeting  at  Oxford  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  1914,  but  there  came  this  great  blast  of 
war.  I  rejoice  that  alter  four  years  we  are  able  to  meet  each  other 
again.  Death  has  made  great  inroads  in  our  ranks,  not  only  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  mortality,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  and  friends  have  offered  themselves  for  sacrifice  on  the 
Altar  of  Liberty  !  We  meet  to-day  chastened  and  sobered,  necessarily, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  at  all  dismayed.  The  future  is  safe  in  higher 
hands  than  our  own,  and  we  shall  go  forward  in  our  particular  spheres, 
to  work  with  renewed  energy,  with  renewed  possibilities,  and  with 
loftier  ideals. 

I  have  been  very  glad  indeed  to  be  present  to  hear  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Jast,  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  feeling  of  congratulation  that 
the  City  of  Manchester  has  acquired,  in  Mr.  Jast,  one  whose  interest 
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in  library  work  has  been  shown  in  imny  ways  for  a  number  of  years 
past.  The  view  which  he  took  was  an  extremely  important  one,  but 
while  listening  to  the  paper,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  scope  of 
our  library  work  is  a  great  deal  wider  even  than  that  comprised  therein. 
I  refer  to  the  idea  of  benefit  to  the  young.  That  is  a  good  idea  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  libraries  are  not  for  the  young  only,  not  merely  for 
training.  There  are  two  vital  spheres  in  our  life  without  which  the  lib- 
raries would  fail  to  fulfil  their  purpose.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
sphere  of  recreation —and  I  value  libraries  extremely  from  that  stand- 
point, apart  from  the  abuse  of  libraries  on  the  score  of  fiction.  Lib- 
raries recreate  our  populace  by  giving  them  wholesome  fiction  ;  but 
they  do  far  more  than  that  by  providing  all  the  wise  thoughts  contained 
in  the  books  by  our  essayists  and  historians  an'd  those  who  write  in 
the  sphere  of  pure  literature,  as  distinct  from  that  education  point  of 
view  which  has  been  insisted  upon  this  morning.  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  emphasize  that  point.  I  may 
mention  that  one  of  our  leading  firms  in  Manchester  is  setting  aside 
£10,000  per  annum  for  that  very  research  on  something  in  which  we 
have  been  deficient  in  times  past ;  it  is  an  illustration  of  what  Dr. 
Addison  said  as  to  one  machine  being  held  up  for  lack  of  a  vital  portion 
which  we,  as  a  nation,  were  unable  to  supply.  That  impressed  me 
very  forcibly,  and  we  feel  that  libraries  will  exercise  a  very  important 
function  in  that  direction.  I  have  been  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Hetherington 
say  that  his  Trust  is  not  prepared  to  endow  libraries.  Surely  it  is 
enough  that  Dr.  Carnegie,  with  his  munificent  generosity,  should  have 
provided  the  equipment,  and  could  well  leave  it  to  the  community  to 
recognize  their  obligation  to  place  the  libraries  on  a  proper  working 
basis.  I  should  like  to  propose  that,  in  your  name,  heartiest  greetings 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Carnegie.  We  do  not  forget  him  on  these  occasions. 
Our  work,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  among  all  the  English- 
speaking  race,  owes  to  Dr.  Carnegie  a  debt  which  it  can  never  repay. 
I  am  glad  to  be  here,  and  to  recall  associations,  which  have  extended 
over  a  long  number  of  years.  I  can  go  back  to  the  time  when  Mr. 
MacAlister  was  Librarian  of  a  library  in  Leeds  of  which  I  was  myself  a 
member  ;  one  of  the  most  wonderful  libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
established  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  1779.  I  like  to  think  of  those  past  days 
and  to  renew  the  cordiality  and  goodwill  which  have  existed  in  the 
Library  Association  for  so  many  years. 

Baillie  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL  (Convener,  Glasgow  Public  Libraries 
Committee)  :  I  obey  the  call  of  the  President,  though  I  did  not  hand  in 
my  name.  We  feel  very  much  imbued  with  the  military  spirit  just 
now,  and,  inevitably,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  terrible  war  which 
we  are  goin^  through.  The  subject  before  us  is  the  excellent  paper  of 
Mr.  Jast.  It  was  handled  in  such  a  masterly  manner  that  it  calls  for 
no  criticism,  and  one  can  only  give  it  ad.niration.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  think  has  not  been  sufficiently  enlarged  upon,  and  that 
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is  the  reference  of  a  very  practical  character  which  is  included  in  the 
resolution,  towards  the  end  :  "  the  recognition  of  the  true  place  of  the 
library  in  education  must  carry  with  it  the  provision  of  adequate  financial 
resources,  which  is  impossible  under  the  present  limitation  on  the  library 
rate :  such  limitation  therefore  should  be  removed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment ".  This  practical  aspect  of  the  resolution  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  because  it  is  something  very  vital  to  be  going  on  with,  some- 
thing which  will  concentrate  the  meaning  of  the  whole  resolution  and 
Mr.  Jast's  paper  upon  it.  Schools  and  libraries  have  been  contrasted 
and  compared.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  by  referring  you  to  the 
rates  levied  in  respect  of  each  service.  Take  the  school  rates  all  over 
the  country.  They  range  from  gd.  in  the  £,  which  is  very  low,  to 
as.  6d.  in  the  f,  rental.  I  am  speaking  from  the  Scottish  point  of  view, 
and  I  fancy  that  much  the  same  range  operates  in  the  South  too.  But 
the  library  rate  is  a  miserable  penny,  as  against  an  average  of,  perhaps, 
is.  3d.  all  over  the  country  for  schools.  The  penny  rate  is  entirely  in- 
adequate for  the  library  service  in  this  country.  In  Glasgow  we  do  not 
suffer  under  such  limitation,  for  there  we  have  an  almost  unlimited  rate. 
We  levy  only  a  part,  I'isd.,  largely  due  to  the  extensive  area  from  which 
we  can  draw.  Probably  if  we  were  working  under  a  limited  rate  we  should 
at  once  want  more.  We  will  do  our  best  to  help  you  get  this  limitation 
of  the  library  rate  to  a  penny  removed,  to  get  the  rate  raised  to  ijd.  or 
ad.,  or  the  limitation  removed  altogether.  It  is  nice  to  have  resources, 
even  though  you  may  not  need  to  use  them.  While  the  rate  is  limited 
you  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  expedients,  especially 
in  small  areas. 

Mr.  J.  KE\NE  (Croydon  Libraries  Committee):  I  agree  absolutely 
with  the  proposition  Mr.  Jast  has  submitted.  It  has  been  a  marvellous 
thing  to  have  raised  our  wonderful  Army  :  it  not  only  has  surprised  our 
enemy,  but  ourselves  also.  I  feel  it  will  be  even  harder  in  the  future 
to  raise  an  army  of  thinkers,  and  that  is  the  function  of  the  educational 
and  library  authorities.  The  experiment  of  bringing  the  child  to  the 
library  has  been  tried,  and  very  successfully  at  Croydon,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  in  a  vicious  circle.  You  start  with  the  child,  but  perhaps 
the  child  has  got  no  helpful  influence  or  support  when  it  gets  home. 
So  not  only  the  child,  but  the  parent  as  well  has  to  be  trained  :  the  two 
roust  be  worked  together.  It  is  one  thing  to  give  the  child  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  the  library,  it  is  another  thing  to  get  it  to  understand 
the  books  and  to  derive  the  fullest  advantage  from  them. 

Mr.  L.  INKSTER  (Battersea) :  I  can  only  express  my  general  agree- 
ment with  the  resolution  which  has  been  moved.  All  librarians  and 
members  of  C  jmmittees  are  not  prepared  to  see  the  work  which  they 
have  been  doing  for  so  many  years  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  carried 
on  when  it  is  nearly  complete,  by  another  set  of  authorities  who  ought 
to  be  concerned  with  other  interests.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  good 
deal  might  be  said  on  the  other  side,  but  it  has  not  been  said  yet,  and 
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we  are  anxious  to  find  out  what  can  be  the  supposed  grounds  for  the 
change  which  it  is  asked  shall  take  place,  I  understand,  by  a  new  Bill  in 
Parliament.  The  promoters  of  the  idea  are  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  a  disrespectful  word  of  that 
Association,  because  I  happen  to  know  something  about  them.  They 
desire  to  further  educational  interests,  so  I  do  not  wish  to  be  severe 
upon  them,  nor  to  be  hard  upon  any  society  which  is  doing  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  good  work  ;  but  it  should  do  it  in  an  original  way,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  great  traces  of  that  in  the  W.E.A.  We  want  to 
see  more  traces  of  it  in  this  Association  :  we  discuss  very  much  more 
the  machinery  than  the  real  objects  of  the  Association.  Before  we  agree 
to  transferring  the  management  of  libraries  to  educational  associations 
or  educational  authorities  throughout  the  country,  we  should  be  sure 
that  the  change  is  going  to  be  a  beneficial  one. 

Mr.  C.  SQUIRE  (Leicester)  :  As  Chairman  of  the  Libraries  Com- 
mittee of  Leicester,  may  I  say  a  word  about  what  I  consider  should  be 
the  practical  aspects  of  this  Conference  ?  I  refer  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  resolution,  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called  by  a  previous 
speaker.  It  is  desirable  that  some  very  strong  expression  of  opinion 
should  go  from  this  Conference,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
should  send  a  deputation  to  the  responsible  Minister  pointing  out  to  him 
the  urgent  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  library  rate.  If  we  can 
arrive  at  some  decision  of  that  kind,  this  Conference  will  not  have  met 
in  vain.  No  one  will  question  the  desirability  of  extending  the  useful- 
ness of  our  libraries,  and  when  you  look  at  this  programme — and  I 
desire  to  congratulate  those  responsible  for  it — and  what  it  says  about 
commercial  and  technical  libraries,  you  see  how  utterly  impossible  it  is, 
on  the  present  library  rate,  to  carry  out  the  due  development  of  library 
work.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  from  the  town 
I  represent.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  pressure  was  put  upon  the 
Committee  to  reduce  the  estimate  for  library  purposes,  we  were,  in  fact, 
asked  to  forego  a  farthing  of  the  rate  which  we  then  had.  With  strong 
pressure  from  the  Finance  Committee,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
we  were  overwhelmed  in  the  Council,  and  so  the  rate  was  reduced. 
Leicester  has  been  fortunate  and  prosperous  during  the  war,  and  no 
particular  hardship  has  been  felt  by  the  inhabitants.  That  farthing  in 
the  pound  has  been  lost,  and  it  will  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  it 
back,  especially  as,  although  prosperity  is  with  us  now,  after  the  war 
the  times  may  be  different.  I  suggest  that  this  Association  should  send 
to  every  Library  Committee  some  form  of  resolution,  to  be  passed  by 
this  meeting,  so  that  their  hands  in  this  matter  will  be  strengthened. 
I  believe  some  definite  good  will  come  of  that. 

Mr.  HERBERT  JONES  (Kensington)  gave  a  brief  r6sum£  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  whijh  the  public  library  system  contends.  While  education  is 
compulsory,  the  public  library — the  sequel  to  education — is  optional. 
All  local  authorities  can  rightly  spend  what  is  necessary  on  all  branches 
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of  their  work — libraries  alone  excepted.  The  result  is  that  libraries  in 
most  cases  cannot  be  properly  established  or  maintained  owing  to  the 
penny  rate  limitation.  Some  thirty  local  ties  have  had  to  get  private 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  exceed  this  limit  and  to  do  their 
duty  more  efficiently.  Over  300  public  libraries  have  incomes  of  less 
than  £500  per  annum  each.  The  whole  library  system  of  the  country, 
with  some  11,000,000  books  and  an  issue  of  some  54,000,000  volumes, 
has  a  total  receipt  from  the  rates  of  under  £650,000.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  public  library  to  fill  its  proper  place  in  the  nation's  life  under 
these  conditions.  The  local  authorities  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  to  their  libraries  that  they  are  in  as  regards  the  other  de- 
partments of  their  work.  No  real  advance  can  be  made,  and  the  new 
efforts  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  conference  will  inaugurate  cannot 
become  possible,  till  this  be  done.  The  removal  of  the  present  limitation 
is  no  longer  something  merely  desirable,  it  has  become  a  public  neces- 
sity. 

Mr.  H.  GUPPY,  M.A.  (John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester)  :  We  do 
not  agree  with  this  proposal  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  to 
remove  the  libraries  from  the  control  of  ourselves,  but  we  in  the  North 
know  what  excellent  work  they  are  doing,  and  that  they  are  moving  in 
co-operation  with  the  libraries  up  and  down  the  country.  There  will 
be  a  great  development  of  work  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  that 
body.  And  when  a  great  many  educational  experts  and  professorial 
men  in  the  Universities  are  behind  their  movement  it  is  due  to  consider 
their  programme  with  attention  and  respect. 

The  HON.  SECRETARY  :  We  are  in  affiliation  with  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association,  and  we  know  the  desires  of  both  bodies  are 
identical :  the  difference  between  us  is  simply  one  of  policy  and  pro- 
cedure. We  think  the  form  of  their  proposal  is  wrong,  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  they  are  willing  to  reconsider  it,  and  it  will  be  for 
the  good  of  both  Associations  to  see  if  they  cannot  meet  on  common 
ground  for  the  future  improvement  of  libraries. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DOUBLEDAY  (Hampstead)  :  The  time  has  come  when  this 
Association  should  formulate  a  new  policy,  or  revise  the  old  one.  We 
are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  with  regard  to  the  library  world :  its 
future  will  largely  depend  on  what  we  make  of  it  now.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  like  the  present.  The  Association  should  formulate  a 
new  policy,  collect,  consider,  and  express  a  new  view  :  and  public  libraries 
should  be  put  upon  an  entirely  new  footing.  We  are  living  under  the 
shadow  of  an  adverse  general  impression  which  we  have  not  earned, 
and  for  which  we  have  not  been  responsible.  We  should  be  prepared 
to  consider  the  views  which  Dr.  Addison  has  expressed,  and  get,  as  far 
as  he  can  give  it,  his  support  in  his  ministerial  capacity  to  a  scheme 
for  the  reconstruction  of  public  libraries.  Our  past  has  been  largely 
wrapped  up  with  educational  developments,  and  we  cannot  now  be  left 
in  the  background. 
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Alderman  T.  C.  ABBOTT  (Manchester)  formally  seconded  the  re- 
solution which  was  carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Ssssion, 

Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MACALISTER  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

Work  With  Children. 

Resolution  : 

"  The  creation  in  the  child  of  intellectual  interests,  which  is 
furthered  by  a  love  of  books,  is  an  urgent  national  need ; 
while  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  foster  the  desire 
to  know,  it  is  the  business  of  the  library  to  give  adequate  op- 
portunity for  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire  ;  library  work  with 
children  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  all  other  library  work  ;  read- 
ing-rooms should  be  provided  in  all  public  libraries,  where 
children  may  read  books  in  attractive  surroundings,  with  the 
sympathetic  and  tactful  help  of  trained  children's  librarians ; 
but  such  provision  will  be  largely  futile  except  under  the  con- 
ditions which  experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  success." 
Mr.  JOHN  BALLINGER,  M.A.  (Librarian  of  the  National  Library  of 

Wales)  opened  the  discussion,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  made  from 

notes  and  from  memory. 

The  importance  of  providing  books  for  children  was  recognized 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  public  library  movement  in  Great 
Britain.  Certainly  as  early  as  the  year  1863,  perhaps  earlier,  books  for 
children  were  added  to  some  of  the  libraries.  The  efforts  were  modest, 
but  the  library  authorities  of  those  early  days,  or  at  any  rate  some  of 
them,  realized  that  it  was  desirable  to  cultivate  among  children  a  love 
of  reading. 

The  progress  of  this  children's  movement  is  a  record  of  development, 
slow  at  first  perhaps,  but  in  recent  years  disclosing  many  interesting 
experiments,  carried  out  by  earnest-minded  men  and  women,  seeking  a 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  how  best  to  carry  on  the  education 
begun  in  the  schools,  and  so  often  thrown  aside  when  the  children  pass 
out  of  school  and  take  up  the  business  of  life.  That  there  has  been  a 
great  wastage  no  one  denies. 

In  the  search  fora  remedy  the  first  step  made  by  the  public  libraries 
was  in  an  increased  supply  of  suitable  books  for  children,  followed  by 
special  catalogues  of  the  books,  some  of  them  annotated,  and  all  sold  at 
a  modest  price. 

This  prepared  the  way  for  children's  reading-rooms,  and  for  libraries 
in  the  schools.  Both  these  ideas  have  been  carried  out  over  a  wide 
area,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  School  libraries  provided  through  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  met  for  a  time  with  striking  success,  but 
later  languished  for  want  of  funds  for  repairs,  rebinding,  and  renewal  of 
the  books. 

In  much  the  same  manner  the  supply  of  books  to  schools  out  of  the 
limited  libiary  rate  has  broken  down.  The  strain  on  the  funds  of  the 
library  was  such  as  could  only  be  borne  by  curtailing  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  books  for  the  older  readers. 
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To  overcome  these  difficulties  efforts  have  been  made  towards  com- 
bined action  by  the  Education  and  Library  Authorities.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  of  these  is  the  system  in  operation  at  Cardiff,  where  there 
is  a  library  in  every  school  department.  The  Education  authority  pays 
for  the  books,  renewals,  and  bookbinding,  the  library  authority  finds 
the  service  for  organization  and  supervision,  while  the  teachers  take 
charge  of  the  books  in  the  school  and  do  all  the  work  of  lending,  advising, 
and  guiding  the  reading  of  the  children. 

The  bridging  of  the  gulf  between  school  and  library  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  to  aim  at  in  dealing  with  children.  One  of  the 
most  successful  attempts  to  solve  this  difficulty  has  been  the  visits  made 
to  libraries,  during  school  hours,  of  classes  from  the  schools.  In 
the  library  specially  prepared  lessons,  illustrated  with  books  carefully 
selected  to  open  the  minds  of  the  children,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  lasting 
impression.  This  has  been  tried,  and  found  attractive.  In  other  cases 
children  have  been  shown  how  to  use  books  of  reference,  such  as  en- 
cyclopaedias and  dictionaries,  and  how  to  find  by  means  of  the  library 
catalogue  the  books  on  different  subjects.  All  these  methods  have  one 
purpose,  to  show  children  something  of  the  great  wealth  of  knowledge 
which  lies  in  front  of  them,  to  provoke  a  desire  to  know,  and  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  self-education  for  which  school  work  is  the  preparation. 

'1  he  same  motive  lies  behind  the  preparation  by  the  librarian  of 
groups  of  pictures,  brought  together  from  many  sources  (illustrated 
papers,  magazines,  trade  catalogues,  and  wherever  suitable  pictures  can 
always  be  found).  These  are  arranged  by  subject,  and  lent  on  request 
to  the  teachers  for  use  in  the  school.  The  scope  is  endless.  It  may  be 
the  Panama  Canal  (to  illustrate  a  lesson  in  geography),  local  topography 
and  antiquities,  the  great  buildings  of  the  empire,  some  subject  in 
history,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  great  war,  railways,  the  mercantile 
marine,  or  natural  history.  The  value  of  such  collections  in  enriching 
the  lessons  can  han  ly  be  over-estimated. 

On  the  same  lines  are  the  facilities  given  by  many  public  libraries 
which  enable  teachers  to  borrow  several  books  at  a  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  lessons,  and  for  class  use  when  the  lesson  is  being  given. 

These  briefly,  and  perhaps  imperfectly  stated,  are  the  efforts  which 
librarians  and  teachers  have  been  trying  to  work  out  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  views  expressed  in  the  resolution  before  you. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  factor  in  the  problem — the  Chil- 
dren's Librarian — which  has  not  been  dealt  with  for  want  of  funds.  The 
training  of  children's  librarians,  women  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  has  not 
been  undertaken,  as  yet,  in  this  country.  If  we  are  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults from  library  work  with  children,  it  must  be  entrusted  to  those  who 
will  make  it  their  business  to  study  the  child  mind,  to  seek  the  surest 
means  of  interesting,  and  leading  them.  This  is  a  department  of  lib- 
rary work  for  which  women  are  specially  adapted,  and  it  is  work  which 
the  ri<*ht  kind  of  woman  will  find  great  satisfaction  in  doing. 

Library  work  with  children  has  received  close  attention  in  the 
United  States,  not  only  from  Associations  of  Teachers,  and  of  Librarians, 
but  also  from  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Valuable  work  has 
been  done  there.  The  lines  have  been  similar  to  ours,  differing  in  detail, 
but  carried  out  more  extensively. 

The  training  of  special  librarians  for  the  work,  mostly  women,  has 
been  thoroughly  taken  up. 

Enthusiasm  has  been  the  key-note  of  the  work  in  the  United  States, 
combined  with  less  needy  conditions  than  ours. 

The  spirit  of  the  effort,  however,  is  similar. 
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In  the  year  1876  this  question  of  school  and  library  was  put  clearly 
by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  an  address  to  the  teachers  of  Quincy, 
Mass.  He  said  : — 

"  The  one  best  possible  result  of  a  common  school  education  should 
be  to  prepare  the  children  of  the  community  for  the  greater  work  of 
educating  themselves.  ...  In  education,  as  in  almost  everything  else, 
there  is  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  mistake  means  for  end. 
Arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar,  and  geography  were  taught  as  if  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  textbook  was  the  great  end  of  all 
education.  It  was  instruction  through  a  perpetual  system  of  conun- 
drums. .  .  .  Scholars  acquired  with  much  difficulty  something  which 
they  forgot  with  equal  ease,  and  when  they  lelt  school  not  one  in  twenty 
could  sit  down  and  write  an  ordinary  letter  in  a  legible  hand,  with 
ideas  correctly  expressed." 

In  a  recent  work  it  is  stated  that  "  The  chief  tendency  of  the  present 
day  is  towards  a  recognition  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  fellows,  hence 
the  training  of  the  school  aims  at  fitting  the  individual  for  a  life  in 
which  he  may  contribute  the  most  to  the  well-being  of  others. 

"Teachers  are  realizing  that  to  fill  its  proper  place,  teaching  must 
be  closely  related  to  the  life  needs  of  the  pupils ;  hence  efforts  have 
been  made  to  frame  a  course  of  study  that  fits  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Manual  training  and  domestic  science  for  the  children — leading  to  the 
vocational  school  for  adolescents,  with  the  night  school  for  those  com- 
pelled to  enter  industrial  life  at  an  early  age,  all  aim  at  equipping  young 
people  for  work  in  which  there  is  some  opportunity  for  advancement, 
and  sufficient  remuneration  to  enable  them  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of 
life. 

"  Give  children  a  taste  for  good  books,  establish  in  them  the  habit  of 
using  the  equipment  of  the  library  for  school  studies  and  recreation, 
and  the  probability  is  strong  that  they  will  continue  to  be  library  users 
throughout  life.  It  is  being  recognized  that  in  giving  a  child  the  ability 
to  read,  we  place  in  his  hands  a  tool  that  he  may  use  in  raising  himself 
to  great  intellectual  heights,  or  may  turn  against  himself  to  his  ruin  and 
debasement. 

"  The  school  teaches  the  art  of  reading  ;  it  may  in  many  cases  also 
cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature  ;  but  it  sends  the  child  away  to  ex- 
ercise his  ability  where  he  will — the  library  can  supply  material  to  read, 
well  chosen,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  its  readers."1 

These  quotations  reflect  the  spirit  behind  the  school  and  library 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

In  Canada  the  subject  has  also  been  discussed,  and  some  activity 
shown. 

Germany   some   years   ago    sent  a    special   commissioner  to   the 


1  "  The  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Child,"  by  J.  W.  Emery.     New  York  : 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  1917,  p.  10. 
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United  States  and  to  Great  Britain  to  study  the  methods  of  supplying 
suitable  books  for  children,  and  for  popular  reading  generally,  wiih  a 
view  to  encouraging  that  love  of  the  fatherland  induced  by  a  close 
acquaintance  with  its  poets  and  other  writers — note  the  difference  in 
aim. 

A  request  reached  me  some  time  ago  from  India  to  write  an  article 
on  school  libraries  for  a  journal  devotid  to  education,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  a  movement  in  that  direction  in  India. 

In  our  own  countiy  the  teachers  and  the  librarians,  with  the  help, 
financial  and  otherwi.^e,  of  Education  Committees  and  Library  Com- 
mittees, have  done  a  great  deal  of  pioneer  work  in  trying  and  proving 
various  methods.  But  so  far  the  State  has  done  next  to  nothing.  It  is 
true  the  Board  of  Education  has  substituted  approval  for  indifference. 
But  it  is  not  many  years  since  a  Government  Auditor  disallowed  the 
expenditure  made  by  a  local  education  authority  upon  books  for  school 
libraries. 

I  hope  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  day  of  better  things. 

That  our  educational  methods  leave  something  to  be  desired  is 
generally  admitted. 

The  public  library  service  of  the  country  is  capable  of  doing  valu- 
able work  towards  the  making  of  citizens  by  continuing  the  work  of  the 
schools.  This  branch  of  the  educational  forces  has  not  received  the 
encouragement  and  appreciation  it  deserves.  The  full  equipment  of  the 
nation  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  calls  lor 
the  strengthening  of  every  arm  of  the  public  service. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  public  libraries  are  necessary  to  the  full 
realization  of  all  educational  aims. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  conditions  of  child  life,  in  the  poorer 
suburbs  of  large  towns  especially,  but  in  all  places  large  or  small  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  must  have  seen  the  extent  to  which  children  are 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  run  about  the  streets  for  want  of  some 
place  where  they  can  go  for  recreation.  It  does  not  matter  so  much 
when  the  evenings  are  warm  and  light.  But  there  are  the  long  dark 
evenings,  and  bad  weather  to  be  taken  into  account.  Just  think  of  the 
children  in  large  towns,  in  small  towns,  and  villages,  whose  homes  are 
sm  ill,  sometimes  squalid,  often  poorly  lighted,  or  with  parents,  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  out  of  sympathy  with  them  and  glad  to  turn  the 
youngsters  into  the  streets  out  of  the  way.  Such  children  rarely  find  a 
book  in  their  own  homes.  Where  are  they  to  go  ?  What  provision  has 
been  made  for  developing  their  intellects  and  tastes  in  a  right  direction  ? 

In  some  towns  the  public  libraries  have  tried,  with  limited  funds, 
to  overcome  the  difficulty — and  such  efforts  have  met  with  abundant 
success. 

The  system  of  children's  reading-rooms  needs  extension.  Unless 
something  is  done  to  deal  with  this  problem  we  shall  go  on  wasting  the 
richest  fruits  of  education.  The  children  are  not  only  incurring  dangers 
to  health  from  being  about  the  streets  in  the  cold  and  the  wet,  they  are 
acquiring  habits  and  making  companionships,  the  evil  effects  of  which 
will  cling  to  them  all  their  lives. 

These  children  might  so  easily  be  made  into  citizens  who  by  their 
life  and  work  would  increase  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic. 

The  case  calls  at  least  for  inquiry.  Whether  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  to  be  reached  be  the  publ  c  libraries  or  some  other,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  need.  The  experience  of  the  libraries 
which  have  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  gives  a  clear  answer  with  re- 
gard tii  its  usefulness. 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  criticism  of  the  class  of  books  borrowed 
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by  the  readers  in  public  libraries.  This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  such 
criticism.  But  I  would  like  to  ask,  What  has  been  dune  to  cultivate  the 
taste  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  who  have  been  taught  to  read  in  the 
schools  ?  Has  there  been  too  much  attention  given  to  a  form  of  words, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  spirit  ?  Is  there  not  some  link  missing  in  the 
chain  ?  The  schools  teach  reading.  Books  are  provided  in  libraries  or 
by  some  other  means.  What  about  the  bridge  between  these  two  im- 
portant points  in  the  intellectual  development  of  every  individual  ? 

An  immense  amount  of  good  may  be  done  by  bringing  the  schools, 
teachers,  and  children  into  close  relations  with  the  public  libraries.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  make  book-worms  of  children,  but  it  is  important  that 
they  shall  have  proper  guidance  when  the  reading  habit  is  being  acquired. 

It  is  the  high  duty  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  education  to 
provide  the  means  of  developing  upon  right  lines  the  taste  tor  reading, 
which  most  children  possess. 

To  be  most  effective  it  ought  to  be  done  while  "the  glamour  of 
romance  "  is  still  a  real  thing  in  childhood. 

This  right  development  of  the  reading  of  children  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  new  aims  in  education  about  which  we  are  hearing 
so  much,  and  which  command  general  assent.  Education  by  books 
alone  will  not  produce  the  well-educated  man  or  woman,  ytt  neglect  of 
the  influence  of  books  inevitably  means  the  loss  of  many  things  which 
are  essential.  They  are  the  chief  sources  of  that  fuller  knowledge  for 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  all  education  to  create  the  desire,  and  the 
ability  to  acquire.  There  are  many  stages  in  the  satisfaction  of  that 
desire.  Libraries  play  an  important  part  at  each  stage. 

The  discussion  this  afternoon  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  first,  or 
at  an  rate  the  early  stages,  the  most  important  of  all,  as  the  resolution 
states. 

There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  Teachers,  librarians,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  library  au- 
thorities all  recognize  that  the  training  of  children  to  read  well  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  teaching  them  to  read. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  practical  steps  will  be  taken  to  put 
these  pious  opinions  into  practice,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  educational  methods? 

If  the  present  opportunity  is  allowed  to  pass,  we  shall  have  much  to 
regret.  The  libraries  can  do  valuable  work  if  they  are  linked  up  wisely 
with  other  educational  agencies. 

Mr.  L.  S.  JAST  :  Mr.  Ballinger  has  given  an  extremely  valuable 
resume  of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  past  in  this  country 
and  in  America  to  bring  the  libraries  into  closer  relation  with  children 
and  elementary  education.  No  one  is  fitter  to  do  that  than  Mr.  Bal- 
linger, who  has  been  one  of  the  chief  pioneers— to  use  Mr.  Greenwood's 
phrase — in  library  work  with  children  in  this  country.  I  think  probably 
in  Cardiff  that  work  is  better  organized  than  anywhere  else,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  that  has  not  misled  Mr.  Ballinger  in  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  his  general  attitude  towards  work  with  children  in  this  country,  as 
it  is  now  carried  on.  In  his  view  it  appears,  as  I  gather  it,  that  we  have 
done  a  lot  of  good  work  in  this  direction  already,  and  all  that  we  need  is 
to  develop  it  a  little  further  and  then  we  shall  arrive.  I  am  disposed  to 
differ  altogether  from  Mr.  Ballinger  in  that  view,  and  in  one  particular 
point  which  he  made  I  especially  differ.  That  was  in  his  statement  that 
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he  himself  was  not  sure  that  the  Americans  were  on  right  lines  altogether, 
but — and  this  is  the  point— he  did  not  think  that  was  a  matter  which 
should  be  discussed  now.  I  hope  that  is  the  precise  matter  which  we 
shall  discuss  now.  We  are  here  to  reconsider  the  various  departments 
of  our  work,  and  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  doing  that  work  well, 
whether  we  are  on  the  right  lines,  and  if  not,  what  are  the  right  lines  ? 
I  hope  we  shall  consider  that  point  in  regard  to  our  work  with  children 
over  the  country  generally.  My  impression  is  gathered  from  such  ex- 
perience as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  several  centres,  namely,  that 
in  the  main,  we  are  on  the  wrong  lines  in  our  work  with  children,  and 
that  it  is  a  failure  so  far  as  the  creation  of  the  reader  is  concerned.  I 
believe  that,  with  exceptions  of  course  here  and  there,  we  are  not  creat- 
ing readers,  and  for  that  reason  I  regard  most  of  our  work  with  children 
as  largely  ineffective,  and  in  some  cases  not  worth  the  cost.  You  may 
ask  on  what  grounds  I  base  that  statement.  Well,  we  are  here  to  lament 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  upgrowing  a  satisfactory  reading  public. 
Where,  then,  does  our  work  with  children  come  in  ?  That  work  has 
been  carried  on  over  a  good  many  years  and  in  a  good  many  centres,  and 
I  think  that  the  general  experience  among  members  of  library  staffs  who 
are  concerned  with  this  work  is  that  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  is 
less  satisfactory  now  than  it  was  years  ago,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Cinema,  and  one  or  two  things  of  that  sort,  the 
children's  room  had  no  competitors.  Now  it  has.  And  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  exactly  what  our  hold  over  the  child  is,  and  I  think  it  does 
not  amount  to  much.  I  have  talked  with  the  assistants  who  have  to 
carry  on — not  chief  librarians  talking  about  the  work,  but  the  people 
who  have  to  carry  on  the  work  in  children's  reading-rooms — and 
they  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  children,  in  the  main,  who  come  to  the 
children's  reading-rooms  do  not  come  there  to  read,  but  to  see  pic- 
tures, and  they  seldom  get  beyond  that.  If  that  is  so — I  only  give 
my  personal  impression  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this 
statement— if  that  is  so,  we  are  convinced  of  the  urgent  importance  of 
library  work  with  children.  It  is  equally  urgent  that  we  should  consider 
whether  we  are  on  the  right  lines.  Are  we  getting  anywhere  ?  If  not, 
why  are  we  not  ?  There  are  three  or  four  directions  in  which  we  are 
obviously  and  completely  wrong.  We  have  taken  many  suggestions 
from  America,  but  one  of  our  thoroughly  English  ways  of  taking  things 
from  other  people  is  that,  as  in  this  case,  we  carefully  miss  out  the 
one  essential  element  of  success  which  a  particular  movement  has 
achieved  in  another  country.  Mr.  Ballinger  in  Cardiff  has  seen  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  children's  librarian,  but  I  believe  Cardiff  is 
quite  alone  in  that.  I  cannot  remember  at  the  moment  another  town, 
at  any  rate  not  another  large  town  in  this  country  which  has  seen  the 
vital  importance  of  a  children's  librarian.  In  most  of  the  towns,  it  is  any- 
body's business  to  run  the  children's  room.  Of  course  you  have  two  dif- 
ficulties to  meet.  In  the  well-to-do  quarters  of  our  big  cities  if  you  have 
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children's  rooms  nobody  goes,  and  in  the  working-class  districts  and  the 
poorer  districts  too  many  go  and  the  rooms  are  over-crowded.  If  the 
children  go  it  appears  to  me  to  be  essential  that  there  should  be  in  that 
room  somebody  whose  particular  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  children, 
to  act  as  a  link  between  the  book  on  the  one  hand  and  the  child  on  the 
other.  I  maintain  that  cannot  be  done  unless  there  is  personal  contact 
between  the  children  and  the  librarian  ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
librarian  and  each  individual  child.  The  handing  of  books  over  the 
counter  may  be  all  right  in  adult  life,  but  it  is  hopeless  for  children.  The 
children's  librarian  will  have  to  know,  as  the  teacher  has  to  know,  the 
individual  child,  to  establish  a  relationship  between  herself  and  each 
child,  a  friendly  relationship,  and  this  should  exist  on  either  side.  Then 
it  will  be  possible  for  such  a  children's  librarian,  with  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  training,  to  influence  that  child  at  a  very  critical  stage  of 
its  career,  when  the  question  whether  it  will  become  a  reader  or  not  is 
possibly  decided,  by  making  the  right  suggestion  or  bringing  the 
right  book  before  that  child  at  the  right  time.  That  means  it  is  im- 
possible to  deal  with  a  mob  of  children  ;  you  cannot  have  a  children's 
room  filled  with  100  children  all  crying  out  for  Henty's  tales  and  for 
picture  books.  The  person  in  charge  must  have  contact  with  the 
children.  Mr.  Ballinger  has  made  the  point,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
point,  that  we  have  in  our  great  cities  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
children  who  have  no  homes  in  which  they  can  have  an  atmosphere 
of  books,  an  atmosphere  of  something  other  than  the  ordinary  work- 
a-day  home,  without  art,  without  beauty,  without  any  atmosphere 
except  the  wrong  one.  He  has  suggested  that  one  of  the  functions 
of  our  children's  rooms  is  to  act  as  shelters,  to  take  them  in  from 
the  street  and  the  weather.  I  differ  from  that.  It  is  a  great  problem, 
but  I  say  it  is  not  our  duty  to  provide  those  shelters.  As  librarians 
we  are  concerned  with  the  creation  of  readers,  and  unless  we  create 
readers  we  are  not  doing  part  of  our  work.  It  is  no  more  our  business 
to  encourage  the  juvenile  loafer  than  it  is  to  enconrage  the  adult  loafer. 
By  creating  a  juvenile  loafer  we  shall  be  leading  on  to  the  adult  loafer, 
our  product  will  make  problems  for  us,  as  in  the  days  past.  Are  we 
going  to  attempt  to  make  our  children's  room  achieve  two  functions : 
first  a  shelter  room,  a  room  of  warmth  and  comfort  in  the  winter,  a 
nice  pleasant  room  to  which  our  children  can  come,  or  are  we  going 
to  set  out  to  make  readers.  Setting  out  to  make  readers  is  our  only  duty  ; 
we  should  fasten  on  that.  If  this  be  so  it  follows  inevitably  that  if  the 
children's  librarian  is  to  make  this  personal  contact,  he  or  she  must  deal 
with  a  few  children  at  a  time.  For  the  extensive  work  which  we  are 
doing  now,  and  which  does  not  get  anywhere  we  must  substitute  definite 
work  with  fewer  children.  Instead  of  dealing  with  a  large  number  of 
children,  we  should  try  to  deal  effectively  with  a  few.  This  brings  us 
to  the  question  how  you  are  to  limit  the  admission  of  children  to 
children's  rooms.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  it  can  be  done,  but 
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1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Ballinger's  view  upon  this  very  important 
point.  There  is  another  mistake,  in  having  an  atmosphere  of  the  school 
there.  If  the  position  which  I  took  this  morning  is  a  sound  one,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  quite  away  from  the  schoolroom  atmos- 
phere. The  relationship  of  the  children's  librarian  to  the  children 
should  not  be  that  of  the  teacher;  it  should  be  that  of  a  friend  who 
knows  more  about  the  books  than  the  child  does ;  that  is  all.  If 
you  go  into  almost  any  children's  room,  what  do  you  find  ?  You 
find  a  classroom ;  you  find  a  series  of  forms  or  desks,  all  facing 
one  way,  and  there  is  a  desk  at  the  top  for  the  librarian.  I  say 
we  should  get  right  away  from  that.  Americans  have  done  it  ; 
their  children  are  not  put  into  rooms  which  suggest  the  schoolroom. 
Their  rooms  suggest  the  intimate  private  library,  there  is  an  open 
fireplace,  books  are  arranged  down  the  walls,  there  are  pictures 
carefully  selected,  there  are  flowers;  altogether  there  is  the  intimate 
literary  atmosphere  so  important  when  you  are  dealing  with  im- 
pressionable children.  I  think  Mr.  Ballinger's  contribution  to  this 
discussion  and  his  own  interpolated  remarks  have  been  admirable  ; 
he  has  given  us  a  summary  of  what  we  have  done,  and  what  we  ought 
to  attempt  to  do  in  this  discussion  is  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  now 
have  to  do  to  reconstruct  our  work  with  children. 

Alderman  T.  C.  ABBOTT  (Manchester  Libraries  Committee):  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  unless  we  have  seen  a  children's  room  actually  being 
worked,  the  end  we  have  in  view  may  be  lost,  unless  we  are  able  from 
our  reading  and  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  imagination  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  experience.  If  you  want  to  see  what  a  children  s  room 
is  go  to  Pittsburg.  I  do  not  know  anything  which  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  library  movement  in  this  country  than  that 
the  Library  Association  should  charter  a  ship  to  take  us  all  to  Pittsburg, 
so  far  as  we  can  get  there  by  sea.  There  you  would  see  the  room  which 
Mr.  Jast  has  hinted  at :  small  chairs  for  very  small  children  and  larger 
chairs  for  older  ones.  The  children  come  into  this  room  at  certain 
hours  from  the  schools  and  select  some  picture  or  book  which  they  want, 
then  look  at  it  together.  There  are  all  the  provisions  and  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  room  and  the  decorations,  flowers  and  the  pictures  which 
Mr.  Jast  has  referred  to.  What  struck  me  was  that  the  ladies  who  con- 
ducted that  room  have  been  shown  how  to  manage  the  room.  They 
have  a  school  in  Pittsburg  where  these  ladies  are  taught  to  deal  with 
these  young  people  who  want  to  learn  how  to  read.  I  have  not  seen 
children's  rooms  in  this  country :  I  have  not  been  to  Cardiff,  and  there- 
fore what  I  say  is  not  meant  to  depreciate  the  work  done  at  Cardiff. 
But  children's  rooms  cannot  be  established  in  this  country  because  we 
cannot  afford  them  out  of  the  rates.  In  Manchester,  we  are  spending 
^36,000  a  year  on  library  work,  and  yet  we  cannot  have  a  children's 
room.  We  have  not  one  fit  to  put  a  child  into,  and  I  say  that  without 
reproach  to  the  City  of  Manchester. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  DOUBLEDAY  (Hampstead) :  I  wish  to  express  admira- 
tion  for   Mr.  Ballinger's   very  able   paper,  and  for  Mr.  Jast's   robust 
criticism  of  it.     To  a  large  extent  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  them 
both,  but  I  differ  from  Mr.  Jast  in  several  matters.     A  point  which  I 
think  he  has  overlooked  is  the  fundamental  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween American  conditions  and  those  in  England.     In  America,  with 
its  cosmopolitan  population,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  children 
should  be  taught  how  and  what  to  read  so  that  they  may  become  good 
American  citizens.     The  eminent  and  eloquent  representatives  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  at 
these  Conferences,  have  stated  that  this  forms  a  notable  part  of  their 
work.     A  portion  of  their  procedure  with  which  I  have  not  brought  my- 
self into  agreement  is  that  particular  phase  which  brings  very  small 
children— I  speak  subject  to  correction— to  the  children's  rooms.     This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  work  of  a  creche  rather  than  that  of  a  public 
library.     However,  the  Americans  find  that  it  suits  them,  but  that  does 
not  encourage   me  to  proceed  upon  similar  lines.     I  am  surprised  to 
gather  that  Mr.  Jast  is  of  opinion  that  British  juvenile  libraries  are 
dependent  upon  assistants  casually  drafted  in.     Nothing  could  be  worse 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  statement  is  well  founded.     One  aspect 
of  children's  work,  not  yet  mentioned,  but  of  great  importance  at  the 
present  time,  and  one  which  might  well  be  impressed  upon  the  Board 
of  Education  or  any  other  interested  Board,  is  that  children  for  some 
time  after  the  war  will  probably  have  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  life  at 
an  earlier  age  than  has  been  customary  hitherto.     It  is  most  important 
that   they  should  be   properly  trained.     Even  the   reading  of  fiction 
would  stir  their  imagination.     My  experience  teaches  me  that  in  this 
respect  we  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  teachers.     If  they  do  not  respond 
to  our  efforts  we  seem  to  be  unable  to  secure  the  return  which,  as  busi- 
ness men,  we  might  expect  to  receive  from  our  labours  in  this  direction. 
The  answer  is  that  teachers  have  enough  work  of  their  own  to  do,  and 
very  little  time  in  which  to  do  it.     Facilities  should  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  teachers,  because  their  work  is  not  distinct  from  ours :  the  lib- 
rary is  the  auxiliary  of  the  school.     Teachers  can  assist  us,  and  we  can 
help  them.     To  produce  readers  we,  at  Hampstead,  have  for  years  past 
had  lectures  for  children.     We  are  not  peculiar  in  that ;  they  have  done 
so  at  Croydon,  and  are  doing  it  elsewhere.     My  conviction  is  that  this 
does  produce  readers.     But  we  have  also  had  lectures  for  young  people 
who  have  recently  left  school— a  most  critical  and  difficult  age  to  deal 
with  !     And  we  have  also  our  adult  lectures.    (These  are  locally  knowa 
as  the  "incipient,"  the  "adolescent,"  and  the  "obsolescent"  courses.) 
We  can  always  get  crowded  audiences  of  children,  and  the  adult  lectures 
are  well  attended ;  but  the  intermediate  course  is  a  difficult  problem. 
When  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  practical  support  of  teachers 
who  have  maintained  a  connexion  with  old  scholars  we  have  succeeded 
moderately  well ;  but  finally  we  had  to  abandon  this  experiment. 
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My  point  is  that  if  teachers  do  not  attempt  to  help  us  our  difficulties 
in  this  aspect  of  library  work  are  increased  tenfold.  We  may  induce 
the  aid  of  teachers  individually,  but  we  want  to  do  it  collectively,  and 
there  should  be  some  machinery  for  establishing  a  working  connexion 
between  the  two.  Until  this  is  devised  we  may  sacrifice  our  time  and 
convenience  to  any  extent  ;  we  may  put  in  good  work,  benefiting  a  large 
number  of  those  who  come  to  the  library,  but  without  securing  results 
commensurate  with  the  time  and  energy  expended.  I  hear  with  some 
surprise  that  in  some  districts  educational  authorities  have  subsidized 
library  work  in  connexion  with  children.  I  hope  that  the  London 
County  Council  may  find  itself  in  a  position  to  do  so  ;  but  the  upshot  of 
my  argument  is  that  we  should  look  closely  and  sympathetically  at  any 
scheme  of  co-operation  between  libraries  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
to  see  if,  without  betraying  the  peculiar  advantages  which  no  agency 
other  than  a  library  possesses,  we  can  secure  something  which  will  be 
of  practical  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  B.  CARTER  (Kingston-on-Thames)  :  I  speak  with  an  experience 
in  children's  work  of  about  twenty  years.  I  represent,  perhaps,  the 
opposite  camp  to  the  usual  children's  work  in  England.  We  began  be- 
fore education  authorities  had  the  power  to  help,  and  we  were  considered 
to  be  doing  so  well  that  we  failed  to  get  any  assistance  from  them  when 
they  were  in  a  position  to  help  us.  The  work  has  been  costly,  but  it 
has  been  worth  doing.  I  am  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
smaller  library.  We  have  heard  the  views  of  Mr.  Ballinger,  represent- 
ing the  larger  library  where  it  is  possible  to  do  a  great  deal.  I  am  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Jast.  It  is  impossible  to 
carry  out  work  with  children  on  anything  like  American  lines  unless 
you  have  an  efficient  librarian.  You  cannot  bring  a  herd  of  children 
into  a  place  and  expect  that  they  will  read  ;  they  will  amuse  themselves, 
but  they  won't  read.  It  was  not  until  I  got  a  lady  assistant  who  was  in 
sympathy  with  children  that  I  began  to  see  any  results  from  the  work 
at  all.  We  have  done  considerable  reference  work  with  children.  We 
work  through  head  teachers,  and  issue  school-tickets  to  children  on  the 
recommendation  of  head  teachers  only.  We  do  not  send  books  to 
schools  ;  we  bring  the  children  to  the  library.  What  I  wish  particularly 
to  point  out  to  the  meeting  is  that  if  you  get  children  to  the  libraries — 
much  trouble  though  they  may  be  to  you  when  they  are  there — you  will 
be  able  to  make  readers  of  them.  We  have  done  it  ourselves,  and  I  am 
sure  it  can  be  done  in  other  places. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  We  are  glad  to  welcome  Lord  Bryce  to  our 
meeting  and  to  ask  him  to  contribute  to  our  discussion.  Lord  Bryce 
has  taken  all  knowledge  for  his  province,  and  anything  he  may  touch 
upon  will  be  of  use  to  us.  I  am  particularly  pleased  at  this  opportunity 
of  welcoming  the  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  more  to  win  us  our 
American  Allies  than  has  anyone  else. 
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Address  by  Viscount  Bryce. 

VISCOUNT  BRYCE,  O.M.  :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  justify  the  kind 
words  with  which  my  friend  the  Chairman  has  introduced  me  to  you, 
because  I  really  have,  for  years  past,  been  unable  to  give  that  close 
attention  which  anyone  who  values  the  progress  of  this  country  ought 
to  give,  to  the  growth  of  education  and  the  growth  of  all  those  other 
agencies  which  are  ancillary  to  education,  although  not  within  the 
province  of  schools.  Education  has  made  such  rapid  progress,  and 
everything  connected  with  it  has  moved  so  far  forward  into  new 
regions  within  the  last  ten  years,  that  anyone  who  has  been  absent 
from  England  naturally  falls  astern.  But  it  remains  true  that  the 
connexion  between  schools  and  libraries  must  be,  and  ought  to  be 
very  close  indeed.  One  of  the  principal  proofs  that  schools  have 
succeeded  in  their  work,  is  that  people  have  taken  to  reading.  There 
is  no  better  test  of  the  intelligence  and  prospects  of  a  boy  or  girl  leaving 
school  at  14,  than  their  taste  for,  and  choice  of  reading.  One  may  say 
that  in  many  communities,  especially  after  the  war,  the  school  and  the 
library  may  be  regarded  as  twin  stars  revolving  round  one  another, 
both  illuminating,  in  their  several  ways,  the  community  in  which  they 
shine,  and  each  giving  and  receiving  light  from  the  other.  I  see,  from 
your  syllabus,  that  the  question  of  the  relation  of  children's  libraries  to 
schools  has  been  before  you.  I  cannot  say  I  am  able  to  throw  any 
particular  light  upon  the  subject  myself,  having  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  practical  work  of  schools  for  a  very  long  time  :  but  I  have 
been  struck  by  one  phenomenon,  and  that  is  the  great  need  that  exists 
for  guiding  children — especially  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  13 
or  14,  and  are  beginning  to  choose  their  reading  themselves.  A  child 
or  a  youth  who  is  sent  alone  into  a  library,  is  in  a  hopeless  position. 
How  is  he  to  know  what  to  read  ?  How  is  he  to  know  in  what  way 
to  read  ?  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  would  be  a  very  valuable 
thing  to  have  courses  of  lectures,  if  not  a  professor  in  the  University, 
whose  main  duty  should  be  to  teach  people  how  to  read.  Every  one 
who  is  something  of  a  student  discovers  it  for  himself,  but  he  takes 
a  long  time  to  find  out  what  is  the  best  way.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
absolutely  "  best  way,"  because  everybody  has  special  aptitudes  and 
idiosyncrasies  which  have  to  be  regarded.  But  what  is,  speaking 
broadly,  the  best  way  in  which  to  read  books  ?— and  by  that  I  mean 
not  merely  books  which  are  read  for  amusement.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  reading  books  well,  and  reading  them  fully.  People  used  to  talk  of 
works  of  fiction  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  kind.  In  my  childhood  days 
it  was  almost  as  great  a  sin  to  read  a  novel  as  it  was  to  go  to  the  theatre  ! 
The  moral  standards  which  are  applied  now  are  very  different  indeed. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  chiefly  occupies  itself,  I  under- 
stand, by  establishing  theatres  behind  the  lines.  You  can  read  a  novel 
to  your  mental  and  intellectual  profit  as  well  as  for  your  enjoyment. 
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Men  like   Bishop  Stubbs  and   Sir  Henry  Maine  were  most  voracious 
novel    readers,   and   no   doubt  they   learned   very   much   from   them. 
Coming   to   the   books  which   people  read  for   permanent   instruction 
and  profit,  consider  how  much  time  is  lost,  how  much  labour  is  lost, 
by  the  unguided  student  who,  at  16,  17,  or  18  years  of  age,  enters  a 
library  and  asks  for  a  book  upon  the  subject  which  he  wishes  to  read 
about.     You  may  ask,  why  does  he  not  go  to  the  old  standard  classical 
authorities  ?     He  may.     He  may  find  Hume  and  Smollett  in  history, 
but  if  he  reads  them  he  will  lose  much  time,  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
historical  method  of  the  last  forty  to  sixty  years  has  been  employed  in 
correcting  the   errors  of  Hume  and  Smollett.     Yet  the  man  who  has 
heard  this  spoken  of  as  the  standard  history  of  England  is  as  likely  to 
go  Hume  and  Smollett  as  he  is  to  go  to  Green  or  Gardiner,  or  any 
other  of  our  English   authorities.      Therefore  in   the   interest   of  the 
student,  it  is  extremely  important  that  he  should  have  something  to 
guide  him  to  the  right  reading,  and  that  he  should  also  have  some  in- 
struction  and  suggestions  and  hints  as  to  the  right  way  in  which  to 
read.     The  latter  might  very  well  be  given  at  Universities  and  Colleges 
every  now  and  then.     The  way  to  read  means  the  way  to  remember  what 
you  read,  for  of  what  use  is  it  to  read  if  you  forget,  in  a  month  or  three 
months  the 'things  which  interested  you  when  you  read  them,  and  which 
you  intended  to  store  up  permanently  in  your  treasury  of  knowledge  ? 
That  is  largely  a  matter  of  expediency  and  devices.     Those  who  know 
how  to  practice  the  right  plan,  and  take  notes  will  find  that  it  makes  all 
the   difference   to  the  memory.     I   have  sometimes  thought  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  take  a  book,  a  good  book,  of  four  or  five  hundred  pages 
and  put  all  that  was  really  essential  and  valuable,  all  that  one  wanted 
to  remember,  it  could  probably  be  got  into  three  or  four  octavo  pages, 
and  those  pages  would  contain  the  very  best  things — the  things  best 
worth  remembering — with  an  indication  of  the  passages  which  could 
not  be  very   briefly  abstracted.     I  have  had — for  my  sins — to  read  a 
good  many  German  books,  books  which  were  almost  indispensable  for 
different  branches  of  serious  study,  and  I  found  that  the  proportion  of 
serious  things  which  I  wanted  to  remember  is  lower  than  it  is  in  an 
English  book,  on  account  of  the  extreme  prolixity  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man writer,  especially  his  habit  of  making  very  long,  and  sometimes 
irrelevant,  quotations.     Therefore  you  can  boil   down  in  the  average 
modern  German  book — not  the  best  German  book — the  essentials  into 
a  much  smaller  space  than  you  can  in  the  work  of  a  modern  English 
writer.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you  come  to  a  French  writer,  you  have 
another  difficulty.     He  is  so  apt  to  embellish  his  points  to  make  them 
graceful   and   finished,  that  you  are  tempted   to  copy  out  the  words, 
instead  of  merely  extracting  the  substance.     In  some  ways,  it  is  more 
difficul   to  abstract  a  French  than  it  is  an  English  or  a  German  work, 
though  I  do  not  think  the  contained  substance  is  better,  if  it  is  so  good. 
There   is   much   more  in  this  question   of  abstracting  a  book,  taking 
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notes  from  it,  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  There  are  some  books 
the  best  parts  of  which  are  in  the  foot-notes,  in  either  the  references  or 
the  quotations  made  from  those  who  have  gone  before,  therefore  it  is 
better  to  make  the  reference  than  to  try  to  abstract  it. 

These  are  passing  illustrations.  What  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  as 
a  subject  for  consideration  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  how  to  read  books  :  and  if  that  is  not  to  be 
done  in  the  University,  whether  it  could  not  be  done  from  time  to  time 
in  the  library  of  a  large  town  or  city.  I  can  well  believe  that  in  a  city 
of  300,000  or  400,000  inhabitants  it  might  be  worth  while  for  a  large 
library,  every  now  and  then,  to  announce  that  a  course  of  lectures 
would  be  given  by  some  eminent  student  or  learned  man,  upon  how  to 
use  books.  I  can  well  believe  that  anyone  possessing  the  experience 
which  such  a  man  acquires  would  be  able  to  give  extremely  useful  hints 
to  students  in  four  or  five  lectures,  taking  up  standard  classics,  or  books 
of  great  authority  as  illustrations,  which  would  very  much  lessen  the 
labour  of  those  who  want  to  read  in  order  that  they  may  remember. 

Coming  to  the  humbler  task  of  the  young  person  who  goes  into  a 
library  knowing  nothing  about  the  merits  of  the  books  which  are  there, 
it  is  the  practice,  I  suppose,  in  many  libraries,  to  have  little  guides  to  the 
student  which  can  be  read  there,  and  to  which  those  whotdesire  to  follow 
some  particular  line  of  study  can  refer.  That,  I  think,  every  considerable 
library  ought  to  possess.  Of  course  every  library  has  got  its  classified 
subject-index,  for  that  is  extremely  useful.  But  the  classified  index 
gives  you  the  bad  books — I  do  not  mean  merely  pernicious  books,  but 
books  which  waste  one's  time,  and  the  inexperienced  student  does  not 
know  how  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  curious  how  many  people  turn  out 
to  be  inexperienced  students.  I  knew  a  distinguished  maniwho  had  a 
passionate  taste  for  books,  and  who  spent  a  large  part  of  his  income  in 
buying  books.  Once  he  took  me  over  his  library,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  see  on  how  many  subjects  he  had  got  books— many  of  them  recent 
works  which  I  knew  to  be  practically  worthless  :  they  were  books  which 
did  not  add  anything  substantial  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  It 
was  painful  to  reflect  that  he  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  spend 
money  in  loading  his  shelves  with  these  books  which  were  not  worthy 
to  be  in  his  library.  Of  course  I  did  not  tell  him  that  (Laughter).  He 
was  a  man  of  sense  who  could  judge  books,  but  he  was  a  busy  man, 
who  could  not  spend  time  in  doing  so,  and  when  the  book  came  he  could 
not  find  time  to  read  it  properly,  so  that  he  did  not  discover  that  it  was 
not  worth  his  notice.  That  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  young 
student,  and  I  believe  much  help  could  be  given  if  guides  to  reading, 
under  certain  large  heads,  were  contained  in  what  might  be  a  compara- 
tively small  book,  almost  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  best  books  were 
advocated,  and  in  which  you  would  differentiate  between  the  best 
elementary  books  intended  to  give  the  student  general  principles,  the 
foundation  knowledge,  and  those  which  attempted  a  higher  flight,  and 
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pursued  the  subject  into  its  more  recondite  details.  Ot  course,  there  is 
one  difficulty  about  that.  It  is  a  very  delicate  thing  to  discriminate 
between  books  of  greater  or  less  merit.  You  may  say  that  the  literary 
reviews  ought  to  enable  us  to  do  it,  but  they  do  not  always.  There  are 
such  people  as  publishers,  and  such  people  as  critics,  capable  men,  who 
are  turned  on  to  write  a  notice  of  a  book,  but  with  only  twenty-four 
hours  in  which  to  do  it.  In  that  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  merits  of  a  book.  In  some  branches  of  knowledge — 
scientific,  literary,  historical,  theological  and  philosophical — compara- 
tively few  people  are  able  to  say  which  are  the  best  books.  I  venture 
to  believe,  however,  that  those  comparatively  few  people  are  just  the 
people  who  would  be  most  willing  to  give  help  in  a  matter  of  the  kind. 
They  are  people  who  are  attached  to  the  subject,  probably  have  given 
a  good  portion  of  their  lives  to  a  study  of  the  subject :  they  know  the 
best  books,  and  they  are  anxious  that  others  should  know  the  best  books. 
Their  interest  in  their  subject  will  make  them  take  some  pains  to  give 
to  librarians  the  right  kind  of  information.  If  any  of  the  librarians  pre- 
sent think  of  endeavouring  to  construct  catalogues  of  that  kind,  which 
will  be  guides  to  those  who  will  use  their  libraries — and  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  large  libraries  that  this  will  be  useful  — I  think  they  will  find  that 
the  acknowledged  authorities  on  the  subject,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
at  Universities,  will  be  glad  to  help  them.  I  suppose  all  of  you  know 
and  have  sometimes  used,  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  book  for  anyone  who  does  not  possesss  a  very  large 
library.  It  contains  a  large  bibliography  but  it  draws  no  distinction 
between  books  of  great  value  and  books  of  less  value.  It  would  be 
a  great  gain  if  a  distinction  were  drawn  between  those  two  sets  of 
books. 

I  am  afraid,  I  may  have  said  nothing  but  what  will  have  occurred 
to  many  of  you  yourselves,  but  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  if  I 
have  told  you  only  old  truths,  because  it  is  those  which  have  impressed 
themselves  very  much  upon  my  own  mind.  I  have  so  constantly  found 
myself  in  difficulties  to  know  what  are  the  best  books  on  a  subject,  and 
when  I  have  gone  to  the  librarian,  I  have  always  found  that  he  was  not 
only  willing,  but  positively  zealous  to  do  all  he  could  for  me.  One  of 
the  best  justifications  for  the  existence  of  libraries  is,  that  they  provide 
a  librarian,  and  I  have  found  that  the  greatest  possible  help  will  come 
to  people  who  will  go  to  the  librarian  and  ask  him  what  are  the  books 
that  are  most  valued  by  the  persons  who  have  recourse  to  them.  It  is 
not  easy  to  keep  pace  with  the  mass  of  literature  which  comes  out  in 
our  time,  but,  of  course,  the  librarian  makes  it  his  special  business  to 
do  so,  and  he  very  soon  acquires  the  power  of  rapid  tasting  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  reviewer,  which  enables  him  to  be  a  trustworthy  guide. 
I  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  offer  these  random  thoughts.  I  desire 
to  express  my  very  warm  sympathy  with  every  one  who  loves  books 
and  literature,  and  with  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  this  Associa- 
tion (Applause). 
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The  PRESIDENT  :  You  will  not  like  to  separate  without  'offering  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Bryce  for  his  most  delightful  address, 
and  I  wish  particularly  to  thank  him  for  his  offer  to  help  us  in  drawing 
up  little  guides  for  readers. 

Mr.  H.  R.  TEDDER  :  I  think  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  second 
this  vote  of  thanks  formally. 

Carried  by  acclamation. 

Councillor  WM.  GEMMELL  (Vice-Chairman,  Glasgow  Public  Libra- 
ries): In  the  discussion  and  the  address  which  we  have  had  this  after- 
noon, one  or  two  points  emerge  which  I  think  may,  for  a  moment,  still 
claim  your  attention.  Speaking  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the  growth 
and  in  the  administration  of  libraries,  but  speaking  also  as  a  physician, 
I  have  not  heard  pointed  out,  as  yet,  the  need  for  a  consideration  of 
the  individual  idiosyncrasy  of  the  child  in  relation  to  the  advantages 
and  attractions  which  you  propose  to  give,  and  do  give  to  him  to  come 
to  your  libraries  and  read.  There  are,  of  course,  children  who  are  born 
with  the  love  of  books  :  who  love  to  read  from  the  very  moment  that 
they  can  put  sufficient  words  together  to  form  an  intelligible  sentence. 
There  are  other  children  who  are  not  so  born,  children  in  whom,  per- 
haps in  a  rudimentary  way  the  love  of  sport  predominates  over  the 
love  of  reading.  My  objection  to  wholesale  statements  is  this  :  that  too 
often  the  child  is  looked  upon  as  merely  a  mass  of  plastic  material, 
which  is  to  be  moulded  at  the  direction  and  will  of  the  teacher  :  and 
not  sufficient  consideration  is  given  to  the  individual  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  child  who  is  being  dealt  with.  Having  pointed  out  this  natural  love 
of  reading,  shall  I  tell  you  a  story  ?  It  is  a  story  of  my  personal  ex- 
perience a  week  or  two  ago,  in  one  of  our  branch  libraries  in  Glasgow. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  branch  libraries,  twenty-two  in  all,  and  in 
twenty  of  these  there  are  children's  rooms.  In  order  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  I  made  an  official  visit  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  schools 
were  over.  In  one  of  the  libraries  I  found  a  little  boy  aged  5  reading 
a  book.  He  had  on  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  his  face  was  dirty 
— but  his  hands  were  clean — he  was  well  fed,  but  too  evidently  he  came 
from  a  poor  household,  perhaps,  a  single-apartment  house,  amid  sur- 
roundings the  most  unfavourable.  I  said  to  him,  "  Little  boy,  what  is 
this  you  are  reading  ?  "  Looking  up  into  my  face,  with  joy  in  his  eyes, 
he  said,  "  Fairy  Tales !  "  The  meaning  of  that  incident,  to  me  at  least, 
was  this :  that  here  you  have,  in  your  children's  room,  an  opportunity 
of  conveying  to  the  growing  mind  of  the  intelligent  child  a  life,  an  at- 
mosphere— artificial  if  you  will — but  a  brightness  which  does  not  exist 
at  home.  The  Psalmist  says,  "Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and 
a  light  unto  my  path  ".  It  is  true  of  more  than  the  Great  Book,  it  is 
true  of  every  good  book,  and  it  is  true  of  fairy  tales.  If  you  can,  by 
means  of  your  fairy  tale,  bring  brightness  and  lightness,  and  joy  and 
imagination  into  the  mind  and  into  the  home  of  a  little  child  like  that, 
you  have  justified  the  existence  of  your  boys'  and  your  girls'  reading- 
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rooms.  And  a  further  point  emerges.  Children  are  resentful  if  you 
attempt  to  guide  them  too  much ;  then,  instead  of  doing  good,  you  are 
doing  harm.  This  morning,  in  the  most  instructive  discussion  which 
we  had,  and  in  that  submission  we  had  from  Mr.  Jast,  the  whole  point 
was  the  need  for  letting  the  young  and  growing  mind  develop  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  Do  not  try  and  interfere  with  the  child  too 
much.  Instead  of  trying  in  any  official  way  to  guide  it,  is  it  not  better 
that  you  should  supply  some  sort  of  list  of  the  contents  of  books,  so 
that  children  can  judge  for  themselves  ?  Instead  of  making  our  read- 
ing-rooms shelters,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  them  as  attractive  as  possible, 
because  we  have  had  used  to-day  the  phrase  "  creating  readers  ".  You 
will  never  create  a  reader,  any  more  than  you  can  create  a  citizen,  by 
force.  You  must  make  your  room  attractive,  you  must  induce  children 
to  come  to  your  room  because  they  like  to  come.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  great  honour  I  feel  at  standing  on  this  platform  and  hearing 
those  words  from  Lord  Bryce,  under  whose  father  I  was  a  student  in 
the  old  High  School  of  Glasgow  (Applause). 

Mr.  A.  L.  HETHERINGTON  :  There  is  just  one  aspect  of  the  discus- 
sion which  has  not  been  touched  upon  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Ballinger 
has  described,  closely  and  fully,  the  various  steps  which  have  been 
taken  in  reference  to  children's  libraries  in  the  large  urban  centres.  I 
would  like  to  direct  your  minds  to  the  rural  aspect  of  the  matter,  which 
has  been  receiving  considerable  attention  recently.  You  will  know 
how,  through  the  agency  with  which  I  am  connected,  we  have  set  up 
comprehensive  county  schemes  under  which  collections  of  books  have 
been  circulated  from  some  centre  within  that  county  to  the  periphery 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  area  within  that  authority.  That  has 
been  done,  as  a  rule,  by  sending  the  collection  of  books  to  the  school. 
They  are  thence  distributed,  remaining  there  for  some  months  in  charge 
of  the  schoolmaster  or  mistress.  The  books  are  read  partly  in  school, 
and  if  they  are  what  the  scholars  like,  they  take  them  home.  I  want 
to  say  something  about  the  books  which  are  being  read  at  the  present 
moment.  Some  of  you  know  that  my  Trustees  are  conducting  a  very 
large  scheme  by  which  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  and  the  Outer 
Hebrides  are  having  books  on  such  a  system,  and  I  have  a  record  of 
the  use  made  of  those  books.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  readers  at 
the  present  time  are  school  children,  and  they  are  reading  the  books 
with  very  great  avidity  indeed.  Child  readers  bulk  more  largely  than 
they  would  do  in  normal  times,  because  so  many  of  the  men  are  engaged 
with  his  Majesty's  Forces,  and  those  who  are  left  at  work  have  more 
to  do  than  they  can  conveniently  get  through.  My  returns  show  that 
between  60  per  cent  and  70  per  cent  of  the  reading  is  being  done  by 
school  children.  That  is  encouraging,  because,  of  course,  they  will  be 
the  adults  of  the  future.  The  reading  is  done  in  part  of  their  recrea- 
tional period  in  the  school,  and  they  can  be  taught  to  like  books,  and  to 
acquire  the  reading  habit.  I  think  it  promises  very  well  for  the  future. 
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Just  a  word  on  what  books  they  are  reading.  Some  one  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "What  about  that  scheme  of  yours?  "  I  said,  "  It  is  doing 
pretty  well :  the  children  are  reading  fairy  tales ".  I  was  very  inter- 
ested to  hear  the  last  speaker  on  that  point.  If  you  could  see  these 
books  when  they  come  back  from  the  Outer  Hebrides,  after  they  have 
been  read  in  black  rooms  in  houses  where  there  are  no  chimneys  and 
the  rooms  are  suffused  with  peat  smoke,  if  you  could  see  the  leaves 
thumbed  through  and  through,  I  think  you  would  feel  there  was  good 
hope  for  the  juvenile  population  of  that  area.  With  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  in  reference  to  rural  areas  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  these  comprehensive  schemes  are  the  first  step  towards  a  larger 
educational  system  in  those  areas.  It  is  that  point  which  Mr.  Ballinger 
did  not  refer  to  in  his  paper,  and  where  school  libraries  come  in,  especi- 
ally in  rural  districts. 

Mr.  J.  W.  C.  PURVES  (Workington)  :  This  morning  we  were  held  to 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  our  libraries  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  Education  Authorities,  but  it  is  now  said  that  where  success  has 
been  attained  is  where  these  juvenile  libraries  had  been  financed  by 
Educational  Committees.  We  are  absolutely  financed,  in  our  part,  by 
the  Education  Committee  for  that  work,  and  we  have  had  no  end  of  ap- 
plications asking  us  to  describe  the  scheme.  For  three  years  we  have 
been  receiving  grants  towards  salaries,  and  special  grants  for  the  bind- 
ing of  books :  in  fact,  the  whole  work  of  the  juvenile  department  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  Education  Committee.  Formerly,  we  had  grants 
from  the  County  Council  for  technical  work,  but  a  Technical  School  has 
now  been  established  by  the  county.  My  scheme  I  got  from  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger's  paper  years  ago.  I  followed  it  up,  and  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
getting  the  support  of  Committees.  We  do  need  a  policy,  because  this 
morning  we  were  discussing  being  taken  over,  and  here  is  a  speaker  who 
says  that  the  only  place  where  children's  libraries  can  be  successful 
is  where  they  can  be  financed  by  Education  Committees.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Ballinger  on  the  ground  that  we  have  not  the  money,  and  until  the 
rate  limit  is  removed,  we  cannot  expect  to  put  our  finances  on  a  good 
footing ;  we  cannot  deal  properly  even  with  our  general  library.  Let 
us  put  ourselves  on  a  new  basis  and  strike  out  a  new  policy,  then  we 
shall  get  the  juvenile  library,  as  we  shall  get  our  main  libraries  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved. 

Miss  M.  FROST  (Worthing) :  I  have  neither  been  to  Pittsburg  nor 
to  many  children's  libraries  in  England,  but  I  think  the  answer  to  Mr. 
Jast's  question  as  to  why  so  many  libraries  in  England  with  children's 
rooms  have  failed  is,  because  they  have  not  done  what  has  been  done 
at  Cardiff,  where  the  work  has  been  so  successful,  and  where  they  have 
given  the  post  to  a  trained  woman.  I  think  the  whole  point  is  that 
women  must  be  found  for  the  work.  There  are  so  few  women  who  can 
be  really  trained  for  the  work  of  children's  libraries.  The  woman  must 
be  sympathetic  and  fond  of  children  and  be  able  to  manage  them,  for  if 
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you  like  them,  they  are  less  trouble  to  manage  than  are  adults.  Of 
course  there  must  be  some  discipline.  In  my  youth  I  was  taken  to  a 
library  by  an  uncle  who  was  anxious  that  I  should  see  a  children's  room 
well  run.  We  went  at  seven  o'clock,  and  as  we  opened  the  door  we 
heard  the  most  frightful  noise  going  on,  and  a  bound  volume  of  the 
"Boy's  Own  Paper"  was  thrown  across  the  room  at  the  head  of  the 
acting  librarian,  a  girl  of  not  more  than  18  years  of  age.  I  then  decided 
that  it  was  no  good  opening  even  a  small  children's  room  in  any  town 
where  you  could  not  afford  to  have  a  qualified  competent  woman  or 
man  to  manage  it. 

The  HON.  SECRETARY  :  It  has  never  been  clearly  defined  what  is 
the  function  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  function  of  the 
schoolmaster  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  children  :  we  need  some  decision 
as  to  how  far  the  public  library  is  expected  to  minister  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  child.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  too  close  a  contact  between 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  librarian.  The  schoolmaster's  course  is  pretty 
ckarly  marked  out,  to  train  the  intelligence  of  the  child  :  but  when  that 
child  comes  to  a  library  I  want  him  to  feel  that  he  is  rather  emancipated 
from  the  discipline  of  the  school.  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  at  great  length 
about  the  reading  of  the  child  unless  you  are  prepared  to  have  a  distinct 
and  separate  department  attached  to  every  public  library,  or  in  con- 
nexion with  every  library  system.  We  should  impress  upon  the  British 
schoolmaster  to  teach  his  pupils  the  first  step  in  reading,  that  is,  how 
to  handle  a  book.  You  will  then  perhaps  create  the  model  citizen  in 
the  matter  of  the  use  of  books,  and  exterminate  the  thumb-lickers, 
whose  evil  habits  permeate  whole  generations  of  readers.  First  instil 
in  the  child  respect  for  books,  then  make  that  special  library  provision 
which  is  pleaded  for,  warmth,  and  colour,  and  atmosphere,  and  not  too 
much  guidance.  I  would  rather  make  the  librarian  not  the  guide  to 
the  child,  but  an  inquirer,  as  to  what  his  special  interests  are.  And  let 
the  reward  for  any  method  in  his  reading  or  his  inquiry  be  unlimited 
doses  of  those  fairy  tales  and  romances  which  are  to  stimulate  his  im- 
agination. The  Local  Government  Auditor  has  been  mentioned  to-day. 
I  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  this  Conference,  we  shall  be  able  to  place  the 
Local  Government  Board  Auditor  as  far  as  his  restrictive  powers  go 
into  the  limbo  of  the  past.  I  do  not  speak  of  him  with  any  disrespect, 
it  is  quite  necessary  that  our  accounts  should  be  properly  kept  and  pro- 
perly audited.  It  is  not  the  proper  function  of  any  auditor  to  come 
between  the  public  and  its  needs  and  the  expenditure  which  the  public 
wishes  to  incur.  All  our  problems  centre  around  the  topic  which  was 
discussed  this  morning,  the  removal  of  the  financial  restrictions.  We 
are  asked  to  formulate  a  policy :  we  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
library  authorities.  Alderman  Abbott  can  tell  you  that  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  we  have  been  doing  nothing  else  but  circularizing 
library  authorities,  and  issuing  manifestos.  You  have  had  a  Cabinet 
Minister  here  to-day,  guarded  in  his  promises,  which  is  only  to  be  ex- 
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pected,  but  the  more  you  can  get  the  Dr.  Addisons  and  the  Lord  Bryces 
of  this  country  to  realize  our  legitimate  ambitions,  the  better  prospect 
you  have  of  the  removal  of  the  archaic  limitation  which  prevents  a  com- 
munity deciding  for  itself  what  it  will  have  in  the  education  of  its 
children  and  that  means  all  readers,  because  in  a  library  we  are  all 
children,  pursuing  the  path  of  inquiry.  It  is  an  absurd  restriction  upon 
our  energies,  upon  our  enthusiasms  and  our  livings,  for  you  cannot  live 
upon  the  atmosphere  of  books.  The  Association  must  press  for  the  im- 
provement of  libraries,  and  for  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  officials 
of  those  libraries.  The  Carnegie  Trustees  have  impressed,  in  their 
reports,  the  importance  of  having  trained  librarians,  and  we  owe  them 
grateful  thanks  for  their  pronouncements,  but  it  is  no  good  telling  the 
librarian  and  the  library  assistant  to  educate  himself,  to  attend  classes 
and  so  on.  You  will  have  to  give  him  something  better  than  a  starva- 
tion wage,  and  you  will  never  get  more  in  a  starved  library.  The  time  is 
coming,  in  the  period  after  the  war,  when  the  communities  will  insist  on 
the  liberty  to  have  what  they  desire,  for  their  intellectual,  as  well  as  for 
their  material  improvement.  Then  you  will  have  no  recalcitrant  library 
authorities,  who,  after  all,  are  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  if 
the  people  do  not  get  good  libraries,  it  will  be  entirely  owing  to  their 
own  negligence  and  apathy,  and  will  be  evidence  that  they  do  not  deserve 
them. 

Mr.  BALLINGER  then    formally  proposed  the  resolution  as  it  was 
printed  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  JAST  seconded,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Thursday  Morning  Session, 

Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MACALISTER  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

Commercial  Libraries. 

Mr.  S.  A.  PITT  (City  Librarian,  Glasgow)  opened  the  discussion  by 
proposing  and  speaking  to  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  In  view  of  meeting  trade  conditions  after  the  war,  commercial 
libraries  should  be  established  in  all  the  great  trade  centres  of 
the  kingdom,  as  a  part  of  the  municipal  library  system,  where 
business  men  may  obtain  reliable  commercial  information,  by 
means  of  the  collection  and  arrangement  for  rapid  consultation 
of  all  Government  and  other  publications  relative  to  commerce  ; 
such  libraries  should  act  as  branches  of  the  Commercial  In- 
telligence Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  such  De- 
partment should  further  the  work  of  these  libraries  in  every 
possible  way  ;  in  the  smaller  towns  commercial  collections 
should  be  formed ;  and  some  system  should  be  arranged 
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whereby  the  smaller  libraries  may  be  helped  by  the  loan  of  material 
from  the  commercial  libraries  in  the  great  towns." 1 

We  are  told  that  in  the  midst  of  peace  we  were  not  prepared  for 
war.  For  that  we  hold  the  cunning  and  ambition  of  our  enemies  prin- 
cipally responsible.  If  we  are  again  unready  when  commercial  com- 
petition succeeds  armed  conflict,  we  ourselves  shall  be  to  blame.  The 
condition  of  British  industry  and  trade  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  for 
a  considerable  period  afterwards  depends  upon  our  prescience  now. 

There  are  numerous  schemes  afoot  which  have  for  their  object  the 
welfare  of  British  trade  after  the  war.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
that  outlined  in  the  "  Memorandum  with  respect  to  the  future  organiza- 
tion of  Commercial  Intelligence,"  prepared  jointly  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Foreign  Office,  and  published  last  month.  In  this 
"  Memorandum  "  past  and  present  methods  of  collecting  and  dissemina- 
ting information  useful  to  the  manufacturing  and  trading  community 
are  reviewed,  and  very  important  proposals  are  advanced  for  the  better- 
ment of  this  service. 

It  may  not  at  first  appear  that  these  suggested  changes  have  much 
significance  for  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  our  public 
libraries,  but  the  importance  of  their  relations  will  become  evident  as 
we  proceed. 

Half  a  century  ago,  when  libraries  suggested  leisure,  the  haunts  of 
scholars,  and  the  secluded  homes  of  books,  schemes  for  the  better  or- 
ganization of  commercial  intelligence  might  have  been  viewed  by  the 
members  of  this  Association  without  concern.  To-day,  particularly 
under  present  conditions,  public  libraries  have  become  more  practically 
purposeful.  They  are  more  and  more  resorted  to  by  busy  men  in  quest 
of  special  information — literary,  historical,  technical,  commercial — and 
the  urgent  need  is  for  specialization.  This  has  been  partially  recognized 
in  many  towns  by  the  provision  of  collections  of  books  solely  devoted  to 
technical  subjects.  In  all  large  industrial  and  commercial  areas  there 
is  similar  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  centres  for  the  accumulation 
and  diffusion  of  information  respecting  trade  and  commerce,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  public  commercial  library  appears  to  offer  the  best- 
organized  and  most  generally  accessible  medium. 

In  making  this  statement  the  existence  of  chambers  of  commerce 
is  not  overlooked,  nor  do  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  under  certain 
conditions  advice  may  be  obtained  from  the  special  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  But  neither  of  these  affords  the  requisite  facilities 
locally  for  quick  reference  to  a  large  collection  of  literature  fully  clas- 
sified, catalogued,  and  indexed.  The  commercial  library,  however,  as 
part  of  the  municipal  service,  does  this  and  more  ;  it  supplements  the 
work  of  the  technical  library,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  commercial  intelligence,  and  acts  as  a  point  of  reference  for 

1  The  portion  in  italics  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  see  page  64. 
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all  of  these.  The  equipment,  aims,  and  methods  of  the  commercial 
library  have  been  so  fully  described  in  library  journals,  and  otherwise, 
that  not  more  than  a  reference  to  them  is  necessary  here.  Briefly,  the 
collection  should  comprise  two  kinds  of  material — standard  and  current 
— and  should  include  information  in  any  form  useful  to  the  business  man  : 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  reports,  catalogues,  price-lists,  maps, 
leaflets,  cuttings,  and  records  which  may  be  kept  on  cards.  Knowledge 
in  highly  condensed  form  is  preferred,  and  the  service  must  be  rapid 
and  reliable.  For  this  the  collection,  accommodated  in  a  separate 
building,  apartment,  or  section  of  the  library  premises,  should  be  con- 
veniently accessible  to  the  business  centre  it  is  designed  to  serve.  A 
room  of  moderate  dimensions  will  meet  requirements  in  all  but  the 
largest  towns,  as  only  the  latest  current  information  and  standard  books 
are  retained.  A  carefully  selected  and  well-trained  staff  is  essential, 
and  the  necessity  for  complete  catalogues  and  indexes  of  the  contents 
of  the  collection  can  hardly  be  over-stated.  Special  libraries  of  this 
kind  have  been  opened  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  Others  at  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Bradford  will  soon  be  in  a  similar  position  ;  and  in 
many  other  towns  provision  has  been  or  is  being  made  for  separate 
accommodation  in  the  reference  library. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  library  in  Glasgow  in  November  last, 
30,000  visits  have  been  made  by  business  people,  and  a  large  number  of 
inquiries  by  letter  and  telephone  have  been  dealt  with.  Much  of  the 
information  supplied  has  been  readily  obtained  from  books  of  reference, 
current  periodicals,  cuttings  from  newspapers— which  are  mounted  and 
indexed — and  from  parliamentary  and  official  publications.  But  in  some 
cases  application  has  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Commercial  In- 
telligence of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  other  Government  Offices,  and  even 
to  allied  and  neutral  countries  for  assistance  in  matters  presenting  un- 
usual difficulty.  Tribute  is  due  to  these  and  to  British  and  Foreign 
Chambers  of  Commerce  for  the  prompt  and  successful  manner  in  which 
they  have  invariably  responded  to  such  calls.  Our  experience  justifies 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  regarding  the  future  of  this  library,  and 
we  believe  that  similar  libraries  elsewhere  will  give  equal  satisfaction. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  usefulness  of  commercial  libraries 
can  be  greatly  extended  by  co-operation  with  other  public  services. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  their  possibilities  under  a  scheme  such  as 
that  outlined  in  the  "  Memorandum,"  previously  referred  to. 

It  is  proposed,  amongst  other  things,  to  create  an  enlarged  com- 
mercial intelligence  department  in  which  will  be  centralized  all  work 
respecting  British  and  foreign  trade ;  to  augment  and  improve  the  con- 
sular service ;  and  to  collate  and  issue  standard  and  current  informa- 
tion in  suitable  form  for  distribution.  There  are  many  other  provisions 
in  the  scheme  which  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  for  obtain- 
ing and  disseminating  commercial  intelligence,  but  those  just  named 
will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  The  centralization  of  information 
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respecting  home  and  foreign  trade  will  remove  duality  or  control,  save 
time,  and  eliminate  many  difficulties  encountered  under  the  present 
system  ;  the  changes  recommended  in  the  consular  service  will  have 
the  effect  of  placing  more  expert  representatives  abroad,  resulting  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets  ;  and  the 
division  of  intelligence  into  two  categories — current  and  standard — 
should  enable  business  men  to  acquire  at  a  minimum  cost  of  time  and 
trouble  the  information  upon  which  successful  business  may  depend. 
These  proposed  changes  make  for  greater  efficiency,  but  all  point  to- 
wards one  end  only — the  collection  of  intelligence. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  Distribution,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  provisions  of  the  scheme.  Apart  from  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  service  of  commercial  attaches  and  the  improvement  in  the 
forms  of  presenting  information,  the  existing  methods  of  dissemination 
are  not  materially  altered,  though  efficiency  in  the  work  of  Distribution 
is  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  Collection.  In  this  sphere  public 
commercial  libraries  should  render  vital  assistance.  It  is  anticipated 
that  at  an  early  stage,  and  before  proceeding  to  organize  its  services 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  new  Commercial  Department  will  review  most 
carefully  existing  means  and  methods,  and  will  not  willingly  neglect 
any  factor  which  can  be  utilized  for  the  rapid  and  efficient  distribution 
of  information  acquired. 

Assuming  that  the  new  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  con- 
tinues such  a  Special  Register  of  individual  firms  as  that  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Commercial  Intelligence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
also  gets  into  closer  touch  with  chambers  of  commerce,  there  will 
remain  a  very  large  number  \>f  business  people  whose  names  will  not 
be  registered,  and  who  will  not  be  associated  with  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce. To  all  who  are,  and  all  who  are  not  so  associated  or  registered, 
the  commercial  library,  if  used  as  an  outlying  centre  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  intelligence,  can  offer  facilities  for  the  perusal  of  information  in 
such  a  manner  as  suggests  claims  to  recognition  as  its  centre  cannot 
fail  to  be  appreciated.  In  it  would  be  accommodated,  classified,  cata- 
logued, and  indexed  by  a  trained  staff  all  standing  and  current  informa- 
tion. By  "  standing  "  is  meant  such  reference  works  as  Directories ; 
Code  Books ;  Business  Encyclopaedias  ;  Government  Reports  ;  Parlia- 
mentary Papers  ;  and  Works  on  Commercial  Law  and  Business 
Methods.  By  "current"  intelligence  is  meant  that  which  can  have 
but  a  temporary  value,  useful  to-day  and  superseded  to-morrow.  It  may 
take  the  form  of  notices,  reports,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  news-cuttings, 
catalogues,  or  price-lists.  But  whatever  its  form  it  should  be  acquired 
immediately,  indexed,  exhibited,  and  afterwards  filed  for  reference. 
Much  of  such  intelligence  quickly  becomes  obsolete  and  will  not  take 
permanent  form,  but  at  the  time  of  issue  it  has  high  practical  value. 
Supplementary  to  such  provision  is  a  liberal  supply  of  trade,  technical, 
and  commercial  periodicals  in  English  and  in  foreign  languages.  By 
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supplying  such  libraries  with  copies  of  all  printed  official  documents, 
and  making  known  the  fact  that  they  are  available  for  consultation 
there,  an  immediate  use  will  be  made  of  intelligence  whose  value  is 
greatest  at  the  time  of  publication,  and  hourly  thereafter  decreases. 
For  this  reason  much  of  the  information  now  issued  at  intervals  might 
with  great  advantage  be  posted  as  daily  bulletins,  a  series  of  which  could 
be  printed  on  one  side  only.  Exhibited  in  this  form  in  commercial 
libraries  it  would  be  scanned  each  morning  by  those  for  whom  the  in- 
formation is  intended.  To  depend  upon  the  accumulated  reports- 
excellent  as  they  are— in  publications  like  "The  London  Gazette"  or 
"  The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  "  presumes  assimilative  capacity,  patience, 
and  a  degree  of  leisure  which  the  great  majority  of  business  men  can 
ill  afford. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  "Memorandum"  it  is  recommended  that 
useful  information  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character  should  be 
published  in  manual  form  for  each  country,  and  that  current  information 
should  be  kept  on  cards,  duplicated,  and  distributed  to  interested  firms 
or  chambers  of  commerce.  This,  however,  is  a  much  too  restricted 
service.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  appreciated  that,  relatively,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  manufacturers,  traders,  and  other  business  people 
are  either  in  direct  touch  with  the  Department,  or  with  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  until  it  is  understood  that  a  wider  distribution  of  intelli- 
gence is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  the  purpose  of  the  new  De- 
partment will  not  be  fully  realized.  Towards  this  object  it  is  therefore 
suggested  that  the  Department  should  encourage  and  assist  in  every 
possible  way  the  establishment,  under  municipal  control,  of  Public  Com- 
mercial Libraries  in  large  cities,  and  Special  Departments  for  similar 
purposes  in  existing  libraries  in  smaller  towns  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  informing  each  of  the  provision  in  neighbouring  libraries  ; 
that  those  libraries  in  the  more  important  areas  should  be  supplied  with 
copies  of  all  official  information  available  for  distribution,  and  others 
with  at  least  copies  of  official  periodicals,  the  proposed  trade  manuals, 
and  such  special  literature  as  local  requirements  suggest  is  necessary ;' 
also,  that  in  their  periodical  visits  to  industrial  centres  the  Commercial 
Attaches  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  resources  and  facilities 
provided  at  libraries  in  the  districts  visited,  be  prepared  to  advise  in 
regard  to  extension  or  revision  of  such  provision,  and  suggest  as  to  how 
closer  co-operation  between  the  Department,  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  the  libraries  might  be  developed. 

By  the  organization  of  such  a  scheme  business  men  would  find  at 
hand  when  required  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  information  affect- 
ing their  interests.  It  would  be  conveniently  housed  and  arranged, 
fully  indexed,  easily  accessible,  and  under  the  care  of  responsible 
authorities.  Local  provision  would  be  backed  by  the  resources  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Department.  Use  would  beget  confidence, 
and  supply  beget  the  demand,  until  commercial  libraries  would  become 
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not  only  important  channels  or  centres  for  the  distribution  of  intelli- 
gence, but  would  form  valuable  indices  of  the  requirements  of  the 
business  public  and  useful  guides  as  to  the  lines  on  which  their  work 
and  that  of  the  State  Department  might  be  conducted  to  the  greatest 
public  advantage.  Only  by  the  maintenance  of  such  close  and  constant 
touch  can  commercial  information  be  supplied  to  the  right  person,  at 
the  proper  moment,  in  correct  measure.  A  department  organized  on 
lines  which  will  produce  these  results  is  assured  of  success. 

Alderman  T.  C.  ABBOTT,  J.P.  (Deputy  Chairman,  Manchester 
Libraries  Committee),  read  the  following  paper  : — 

In  supporting  the  Resolution  now  before  the  meeting,  it  will  not  be 
required  that  any  further  description  should  be  attempted  of  what  is 
intended  by  the  establishment  of  commercial  libraries  as  part  of  the 
public  library  system  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the  Library 
Association  have  for  some  time  past  had  the  advantage  of  studying  the 
special  articles  on  the  subject  contributed  to  the  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
RECORD,  and  at  least  two  have  been  read  to  public  meetings  and  since 
reprinted  for  the  public  benefit.  My  friends  who  have  preceded  me 
naturally  command  our  respect  as  pioneers  in  this  departmental  work, 
and  the  experience  gained  in  organizing  a  commercial  library,  and  their 
knowledge  of  its  subsequent  use,  enables  them  to  speak  with  some 
authority. 

The  position  I  assume  this  morning  is  that  of  a  probable  user  of 
this  provision  of  "  commercial  self-help  ".  The  attitude  of  the  person 
engaged 'in  business  affairs — in  the  management  of  an  industrial  manu- 
facturing concern,  or  directing  the  operations  of  an  enterprising  dis- 
tributing merchant  whose  multifarious  transactions  extend  to  many 
markets  in i distant  portions  of  the  earth — or  as  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  numerous  auxiliary  industries.  Each  one  of  these  classes  is 
accustomed  to  feel  the  need  for  unusual  assistance — for  information 
to  meet  the  occasion  and  aid  the  judgment  in  some  emergency.  My 
daily  use  for  over  forty  years  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Exchange — 
where  assemble  more  persons  interested  in  a  greater  variety  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  undertakings  of  magnitude  and  processes  of 
manufacture  than  in  any  single  building  in  the  world — gives  me  a 
slight  claim  to  speak  in  this  behalf,  to  make  such  inquiries  as  the 
ordinary  business  man  might  be  expected  to  make,  and  endeavour  to 
give  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  consequent  expenditure  of  public 
money.  The  natural  question  put  by  the  person  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  is,  "  What  is  a  Commercial  Library  for  ?  How  will  it 
help  me  or  my  staff  to  improve  the  methods  or  extent  of  my  business?  " 

A  commercial  library  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  con- 
stituted must  not  only  be  capable  of  being  useful,  but  it  must  be  used  to 
the  fullest  extent  to  be  a  success.  It  must,  therefore,  be  located  to 
afford  in  theimost  convenient  form,  to  the  greatest  number  of  probable 
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users,  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed,  the  service  it  presumes  to 
render.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  library,  which  can 
be  visited  at  leisure  and  where  the  beneficent  influences  of  literature 
may  be  sought  as  a  corrective,  and  a  consolation  after  the  toils  and 
harassing  difficulties  of  the  "commercial"  day.  A  commercial  library 
is  primarily  intended  for  those  interested  in  trade,  finance,  commerce, 
and  manufacturing  industries,  therefore  the  continuous  revision  of  its 
contents  should  make  it  so  attractive  that  it  will  ultimately  prove  to 
be  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  business  community.  It  is  my  desire 
to  take  a  severely  practical  view  and  appraise  its  potential  importance 
by  restricting  my  observations  and  illustrations  to  the  business  sphere 
with  which  I  am  most  acquainted.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  remind 
you  that  every  other  great  area  of  commercial  activity  in  the  country 
could,  in  turn,  present  similar  claims  for  equal  provision  being  made — 
varying  only  in  the  special  requirements  in  accord  with  the  class  of 
local  industries. 

I  must  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  put  before  you  a  few  of  the 
reasons  that  weigh  with  me  and  the  possible  advantages  that  may  accrue 
in  establishing  a  commercial  library.  There  is  no  intention  to  bewilder 
or  weary  you  with  tables  of  statistics,  but  it  is  desirable  that  a  few 
outstanding  figures  should  be  given  relating  to  trade  and  commerce 
centred  in  Manchester,  to  indicate  its  magnitude  and  the  scope  ot  its 
operations. 

The  population  of  Manchester  is  now  about  720,000,  but  the  in- 
clusion of  the  circle  of  towns  within  a  few  miles  (15)  brings  the  larger 
estimate  above  2,500,000,  while  the  daily  attendance  of  visitors  from 
more  distant  places  for  business  purposes  is  a  considerable  addition. 
The  overwhelming  proportion  is  engaged  in  the1  staple  industry,  the  iron 
and  machinery  trades  and  their  subsidiary  trades.  The  various  goods 
manufactured  in  the  larger  part  of  Lancashire  are,  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution  at  home  and  abroad,  dealt  with,  in  the  commercial  sense, 
in  Manchester.  The  business  in  all  its  branches  is  chiefly  arranged  in 
the  Royal  Exchange.  A  brief  summary  will  show  the  significance  of 
this  statement : — 

There  were  2120  firms  recorded  in  1916  as  engaged  in  the  several 
branches  connected  with  the  spinning  and  manufacturing  of  textile 
fabrics  in  the  area,  comprising  about  59,000,000  of  spindles  in  spinning 
and  over  800,000  of  looms  weaving  all  sorts  of  materials  for  home  use 
and  shipment  abroad.  The  monetary  investment  in  the  buildings  and 
machinery  in  this  one  section  of  trade — quite  apart  from  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  working — is  roughly  estimated,  on  a  valuation  of  pre-war 
cost,  at  £75,000,000  sterling.  In  a  normal  year,  say  1913,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  280,000,000  Ib.  weight  of  cotton  yarns  were  spun  for 
export  and  home  consumption  of  all  qualities  from  different  classes  of 
cotton.  In  this  same  year  the  production  of  cotton  goods  of  all  sorts 
for  export  and  use  in  the  home  markets  reached  a  total  of  9,500,000,000 
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yards.  The  estimated  money  value  of  these  figures  is  seen  in  the 
following  items : — 

Exported  to  markets  abroad £127,161,833 

Estimated  home  consumption  in  home  markets      .          42,387,277 

Total  Lancashire  cotton  value  .        .        .     £169^49,110 

In  close  connexion  with — indeed  but  another  section  of — the  vast 
cotton  industry,  consider  the  market  capitalization  of  four  large  com- 
panies with  head  offices  in  the  city  of  Manchester.  These  figures  sup- 
plied to  me  by  a  leading  stockbroker  are  based  on  to-day's  valuation  : — 

The  Calico  Printers'  Association       ....  £5,866,190 

The  Bleachers'  Association 6,424,936 

The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company,  Ltd.     .        .  4,233,693 

The  Fine  Cotton  Spinners'  Association    .        .        .  8.578,750 

A  total  of £25,103,569 

present  market  capitalization,  on  all  of  which  good  interest  is  being 
earned. 

One  other  phenomenal  accomplishment  must  be  mentioned. 
Whether  viewed  as  a  great  scientific  achievement  or,  in  conjunction 
with  its  organization,  regarded  as  the  greatest  modern  effort  to  further 
maritime  transport  in  this  country,  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  has 
already  proved  to  be  invaluable  to  the  commercial  interests  concen- 
trated in  Manchester  and  much  beyond  the  county  of  Lancashire.  The 
capital  invested  was  spontaneously  subscribed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  in  faith  and  inspired  by  hope,  and  the  City  Government 
was  empowered  to  render  assistance  to  the  extent  of  £5,000,000  sterling, 
and  a  further  sum  of  ^1,061,000 — being  arrears  of  interest  capitalized. 
Total  capital  already  called  up  of  .£17,065,641  sterling. 

These  figures  relate  almost  exclusively  to  a  few  branches  of  the 
cotton  industry,  but  when  we  think  of  the  many  other  equally  important 
sections — the  magnitude  of  the  iron  trade,  in  all  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, the  large  engineering  and  machinery  works,  the  wood  and  timber 
works,  together  with  numberless  subsidiary  trades  in  this  area  alone, 
and  all  ministering  to  the  grand  total  of  commercial  life  and  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  we  feel  it  to  be  superfluous — as  it  is  out  of  my  power — to 
attempt  further  illustration  of  the  constituency.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
omit  a  section  that  will  appeal  forcibly  to  your  interest  in  commerce — 
the  shipping  merchants  who  transport  all  our  products  to  the  different 
markets,  and  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  the  com- 
mercial library.  There  are  also  the  Corn  and  Coal  Exchanges. 

An  analysis  of  the  list  of  members  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is  inter- 
esting and  necessary  to  complete  my  plea.  In  normal  times  it  has  a 
membership  of  about  10,500,  which  may  be  grouped  as  follows: — 
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Members. 

The  cotton  trade  (including  all  descriptions  of  material)          .        .        .  5.500 

The  woollen  manufactures 350 

The  iron  trade  (all  divisions) Xi3?8 

Merchants  and  shippers  (distributing  the  products  of  the  county)   .         .  734 

Chemical  manufacturers  (engaged  in  calico  printing)      .         .         .         .  250 

Dyers no 

Miscellaneous  auxiliary  trades  (to  cotton  textile  manufactures)       .        .  250 

Leather,  oil,  flour,  etc 650 

9,222 
Various  agents  and  brokers i»29o 

Total 10,512 

The  Manchester  Commercial  Library  will,  consequent  upon  the 
foresight  and  generous  co-operation  of  the  Directors,  occupy  a  fine 
space  in  this  Exchange,  approaching  completion  by  a  large  extension. 
In  the  arrangements  made  it  will  be  "The  City  Commercial  Library," 
but  available  also  to  the  actual  members  of  the  Exchange  just  classified. 

Just  glance  at  the  bankers'  clearing  returns  for  the  year  1916  (the 
relation  will  be  about  the  same  in  any  year)  : — 

Leeds £39,395.6oo 

Birmingham    . 97i373.?oo 

Liverpool 364,245,700 

Manchester .  445,087,600 

Some  idea  will,  I  trust,  have  been  conveyed  of  the  business  neces- 
sities, and  enable  us  to  recognize  the  urgency  of  providing  such  addi- 
tional facilities  for  obtaining  information  as  will  be  of  assistance  in 
maintaining — and  increasing — our  commercial  position  in  the  future. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  this  country  can  afford  to  rely  upon  its 
traditional  reputation  for  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In 
face  of  the  increasing  amount  and  intensity  of  competition  in  every 
field  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  retain  a  policy  of  isolation,  to  ignore  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  our  customers  in  other  lands,  or  affect 
an  indifference  to  their  particular  requirements.  The  independent 
attitude  hitherto  adopted  by  many  of  our  manufacturers  must  be 
moderated  and  the  frequent  refusal  to  meet  demand  cease.  The  full 
resources  of  science  must  be  utilized,  the  inventive  genius  of  our  prac- 
tical craftsmen  encouraged  and  fostered,  and  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments adopted  without  delay.  Organization  must  be  exercised  in  every 
department  of  trade,  and  the  stimulating  aid  of  finance  easily  acquired 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  proud  commercial  position  once  held  through- 
out the  world  ! 

"  Reconstruction  !  "  "  Reorganization  !  "  are  the  magical  words 
now  used,  and  the  popular  cry — meaningless  to  the  majority  who  fore- 
see not  the  rocks  ahead  !  Only  educated  intelligence  acting  through  all 
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the  routine  duties  of  life  will  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  we  strive, 

and  to — 

Build  within  the  mind  of  man 
The  Empire  that  abides. 

The  enumeration  of  these  few  illustrative  facts  from  a  single  area 
will  suffice  to  support  a  demand  for  the  development  of  our  public 
library  work.  The  obligation  now  rests  with  the  legislature  to  make 
free  the  highway — remove  the  barriers — and  permit  the  friends  of  pro- 
gress to  decide  the  speed.  Those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
visiting  the  United  States  will  understand  my  impatience  when  the 
memories  of  my  experience  of  Newark,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  many  other  fine  libraries,  are  revived,  and  the  prohibition 
by  antiquated  regulations  to  give  practical  effect  to  our  wishes  in  this 
country  is  contrasted.  I  recently  read  again  a  small  volume  containing 
two  lectures — one  of  which  I  heard  delivered — by  the  late  Viscount 
Goschen,  once  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  statesman, 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University,  and 
author  of  "The  Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges".  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  is  "  The  Cultivation  and  Use  of  the  Imagination  ".  It  contains 
much  wise  counsel,  and  describes  the  incalculable  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  cultivation  of  constructive  imagination  in  every  pursuit  of  life. 
This  reference  may  appear  as  a  reproof  for  my  taking  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  but  this  is  not  correct.  It  is  because  I  feel  that  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  innumerable  factors  that  govern,  and  fashion, 
the  trade  of  the  country  must  be  assisted  by  using  the  power  of  the  im- 
agination. It  is,  indeed,  only  possible  to  make  the  necessary  changes, 
or  adaptations,  by  an  interest  being  aroused  in  the  racial  habits,  re- 
ligious prejudices,  and  climatic  conditions  of  peoples  in  other  lands. 
The  knowledge  of  these  factors  helps  us  to  understand  the  Romance  of 
Trade.  In  Manchester  business  circles  it  is  surprising  to  find  the 
poverty  of  knowledge  regarding  the  uses  to  which  the  goods  that  are  so 
largely  exported  are  put.  The  clothing  of  the  people  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  little  known,  and  the  requisite  alterations,  that  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  all  concerned,  cannot  always  be  suggested,  or  the  suggestions 
are  but  imperfectly  understood  when  made.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  manufacturers  and  traders  should  become 
familiar  with  the  changing  conditions  in  commercial  centres  abroad. 
This  can  only  be  obtained  by  having  access  to  the  information  of  the 
most  recent  date  in  which  the  details  of  the  constant  wants  of  the 
people  are  met,  and  the  sources  of  supply.  All  this  and  much  more  a 
commercial  library,  if  thoroughly  organized,  will  provide.  The  special 
and  general  information  that  will  be  available  to  every  one — from  the 
director  of  the  great  establishments  to  the  fresh  recruit  who  makes  an 
entrance  into  business  life,  and  to  the  strictly  technical  student — will,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  authorities,  prove  a  valuable  incentive  in  promot- 
ing reforms  so  necessary  for  our  commercial  and  industrial  future. 
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Baillie  A.  CAMPBELL  (Convener,  Glasgow  Public  Libraries  Com- 
mittee): The  speeches  we  have  listened  to  and  the  resolution  on  the 
paper  form  the  text  of  our  subject  this  morning.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  take  exception  to  such  a  simple  resolution.  But  we  must  go  in  for 
a  little  elaboration.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Pitt,  our  esteemed  Librarian 
at  Glasgow,  where  we  have  already  established  a  commercial  library, 
and  you  have  also  heard  Alderman  Abbott  in  his  magnificent  oration,  tell 
you  about  Manchester,  where  they  have  not  yet  formed  a  commercial 
library.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  their  intention  to  do  so  directly,  and  prob- 
ably to  put  it  into  the  Royal  Exchange.  Alderman  Abbott  has  given 
us  some  enormous  figures,  and  I  hope  that  when  the  commercial  library 
is  opened  it  will  do  the  trade  no  harm  (Laughter).  Alderman  Abbott 
understands  me.  We  have  a  great  trade  in  Glasgow,  too,  and  miles  of 
figures  might  be  quoted,  that  is  to  say,  the  miles  of  yarns  that  we  have 
and  which  might  be  spun  (Laughter).  But  after  all,  those  great 
merchants  frequent  mostly  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  they  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am  a  member  of  a  Royal 
Exchange,  and  have  been  for  nearly  as  long  as  I  remember.  The  com- 
mercial libraries  as  projected  here  are  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  smaller 
commercial  man,  the  tradesman,  the  man  who  pushes  his  way,  the  man 
who  has  risen  up  from  nothing,  from  the  proverbial  half-crown.  What 
is  our  duty  ?  It  is  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  we  can  to  the  country, 
especially  in  the  present  strenuous  and  unprecedented  times.  Hints 
have  been  thrown  out  as  to  the  advisability  or  the  expediency  of  closing 
our  libraries  in  war  time.  Perforce  our  staffs  have  been  depleted  to  a 
large  extent ;  we  have  something  like  650  of  our  young  librarians  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  hence  of  necessity  our  library  work  is  very  much  cur- 
tailed. We  have  been  told  that  libraries  are  more  of  a  luxury  and  that 
they  might  be  done  without  in  these  times.  If  there  is  any  reason  or 
justification  for  the  existence  of  libraries,  surely  it  is  to  be  found  in  this 
present  project  for  the  encouragement  of  commercial  libraries.  I  fancy 
you  will  agree  unanimously  to  this  resolution,  and  that  you  will  go  on 
your  way  to  the  various  communities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
with  your  minds  made  up  that  you  will  do  something  on  those  lines. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  something  to  fight  for  and  we  have  some- 
thing to  live  for  in  this  country.  We  met  an  existing  want  and  a  de- 
mand in  providing  a  commercial  library  in  Glasgow,  and  found  it  was 
readily  and  eagerly  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  started 
on  it  even  before.  We  have  had  some  3000  visits  per  month,  and  that 
means  a  large  volume  of  business  besides  inquiries  by  telephone.  Like 
Manchester,  we  may  say  of  Glasgow  that  it  has  a  large  and  varied  sort 
of  business.  I  think  Manchester  is  much  the  same  as  Glasgow,  it  is 
never  quiet  or  idle,  if  one  branch  of  industry  is  slack  another  becomes 
busy,  and  one  may  go  from  one  to  another  business  or  works,  many  of 
which  are  upset  during  the  war,  and  find  their  activities  have  changed, 
but  they  keep  busy.  It  is  true  of  engineering  shops  and  (factories,  works, 
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boiler-making  shops  and  everything  which  can  be  turned  to  warlike  pur- 
poses, which  includes  projectiles,  aeroplanes,  munitions,  clothing,  and 
saddlery.  Britain  is  mistress  of  the  seas  and  she  has  been  a  kindly 
mistress  to  all  foreign  nations.  That  position  we  intend  to  keep.  Half 
of  the  whole  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  been  carried  in  British 
ships,  and  we  intend  to  keep  that  volume  of  trade.  It  is  an  enormous 
proportion  compared  with  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  In  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  our  trade  the  commercial  library  may  take  a 
great  part.  It  is  very  nice  for  those  who,  like  Alderman  Abbott,  can  grasp 
such  great  figures,  can  take  the  whole  world  in  at  one  view,  and  those 
who  are  engaged  in  shipping  can  do  that.  The  shipowner  maps  out  the 
world  before  him,  and  he  marks  most  of  it  in  red,  British.  I  want,  in  a 
word,  to  tell  you  what  this  library  should  roughly  consist  of.  It  is  not 
a  thing  which  you  require  to  have  all  complete  within  a  month  or  three 
months.  You  may  begin  in  a  small  way  by  taking  certain  directories, 
by  hanging  up  certain  commercial  maps,  and  so  on,  very  little  to  begin 
with,  but  it  is  sure  to  develop.  For  instance,  you  may  have  a  collection 
of  reference  books,  comprising  directories,  gazetteers,  exchange  tables, 
shipping  registers,  export  guides,  telegraph  codes,  stock  and  share 
handbooks,  books  on  commercial  law,  Government  publications,  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  Consular  reports,  and  so  on.  And  these  things  are 
well  supplemented  by  Government  Departments  providing  maps  of  all 
countries.  These  should  include  plans  of  cities,  railway  stations,  steam- 
ship routes,  electric  tram  undertakings,  and  so  on.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  to  provide  for  the  man  with  a  hobby.  It  is  curious  how  in  certain 
parts  of  Glasgow  we  have  inquiries  on  certain  subjects  in  normal  times. 
In  one  part  we  have  inquiries  for  very  deep  and  philosophic  literature. 
That  is  the  part  called  Woodside.  In  another  part  we  have  frequent 
inquiries  for  engineering  and  technical  books,  because  all  the  men  work 
there  in  engineering  and  electrical  works.  In  another  part  of  the  city 
we  have  inquiries  regularly  for  books  about  whippet  dogs  and  canaries. 
We  have  catered  for  all  these  classes  of  people  ;  we  have  provided  books 
on  philosophy,  poetry,  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  books  of  travel, 
history,  and,  in  fact,  everything  else.  Now  we  are  going  further,  we 
are  catering  for  the  commercial  man,  and  that  fact  will  establish  the 
library  as  an  institution  more  permanently  and  more  firmly  in  the  heart 
of  the  community  than  ever.  Of  course  we  will  come  back  frequently 
to  the  subject  of  ways  and  means.  As  I  have  said,  begin  in  a  small 
way  and  the  project  will  grow.  And  as  the  needs  grow  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  wherewithal  will  be  forthcoming.  Our  library  was  opened  almost  a 
year  ago  and  it  has  been  a  great  success.  One  has  been  opened  since,  in 
Liverpool,  opened  with  great  eclat,  but  only  last  August.  Why  are  there 
not  more  such  libraries  ?  I  ask  because  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
there  was  need  for  them  this  is  the  time.  We  shall  have  not  only 
competitors  in  the  persons  of  our  enemies,  but  there  will  be  greater 
competition  all  round.  When  that  magnificent  library  comes  to  be 
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opened  in  Manchester,  I  hope  it  will  assist  the  small  towns  surround- 
ing Manchester,  and  that  its  means  of  information  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  less  affluent  communities. 

Councillor  W.  H.  BROCKLEHURST  (Chairman  of  the  Libraries  Com- 
mittee, Bradford) :  I  do  not  propose  to  make  a  speech  this  morning, 
but  rather  to  offer  a  suggestion.  I  agree  with  the  resolution,  at  least  so 
far  as  three-fourths  of  it  goes,  but  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
Conference,  namely,  that  the  words  "  in  every  possible  way  "  should  be 
deleted,  and  further  wording  added.  I  suggest  that  any  library  authority 
in  any  town,  whether  big  or  little,  which  establishes  a  commercial  branch, 
will  do  so  with  the  definite  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  its  public. 
We  in  Bradford  have  done  all  we  can  in  a  very  short  time  to  get  our 
library  going.  The  City  Council  has  agreed  to  all  our  suggestions,  we 
now  have  a  free  hand,  and  at  the  moment  are  engaged  in  placing  the 
necessary  tenders  for  alterations  to  the  building.  Speaking  as  a  Brad- 
fordian,  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  Bradford  Libraries  Committee  will 
look  kindly  on  a  request  for  part  of  our  output  to  be  loaned  either  tem- 
porarily or  more  or  less  permanently  to  a  small  town  ten  or  twenty  mileg 
away,  that  the  library  will  share  its  material  from  time  to  time  at  the 
request  of  smaller  and  less  affluent  authorities.  What  I  suggest  as  an 
alternative  is  that  the  Intelligence  Department  should  in  addition  to  the 
other  matters  suggested  in  the  resolution  also  be  asked  to  assist  smaller 
towns  by  the  provision  of  collections  on  commercial  information  either 
by  gift  outright  or  on  loan.  It  would  perhaps  meet  the  real  intentions 
of  this  Conference  better  than  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  later  part 
of  the  resolution.  The  mover  of  the  resolution  may  agree  to  the  incor- 
poration of  my  suggestion  in  the  resolution. 

Councillor  T.  PEARSON  (Leeds)  :  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
that  breezy  exhortation  we  had  from  Alderman  Abbott.  He  started  with 
the  assertion  that  he  was  going  to  be  severely  practical,  and  he  was  for 
a  time,  and  then  he  got  us  into  the  condition  ot  Lord  Goschen,  one  of 
the  most  practical  men,  who  because  he  was  of  a  practical  and  banking 
turn  of  mind,  wrote  an  essay  on  the  powers  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
imagination.  So  that  between  the  severely  practical  and  the  highly 
imaginative  you  have  a  world  of  width,  and  a  sphere  for  the  establish- 
ment of  all  the  literature  and  thought  on  the  question  of  a  commercial 
library.  I  agree  that  other  professions  have  claims  for  special  libraries, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  Leeds  we  have  not  got  far  ahead  with  this 
business,  because  we  are  a  very  shy  people.  Our  Librarian,  Mr.  Hand, 
has  done  all  he  can  to  get  us  one,  but  we  are  dependent  upon  local 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  We  shall  try  to  establish  the  commercial 
library  as  part  of  our  ordinary  library,  as  we  have  failed  to  get  a  separate 
building.  I  was  somewhat  struck  with  the  absence  of  a  reference  to  the 
importance  of  a  study  of  languages.  If  you  establish  a  commercial 
library  you  assume  that  the  person  who  goes  there,  if  he  is  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  library,  must  know  something  of  the  language  of  the 
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country  with  which  he  intends  to  trade.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  ot 
the  coinage  of  the  different  countries,  and  so  on.  I  have  seen  gentlemen 
at  Bradford  who  came  from  a  certain  country  which  shall  be  nameless, 
men  who  spoke  very  bad  English  but  they  could  get  the  ear  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  wished  to  trade.  Those  people  are  the  personi- 
fication of  the  commercial  instinct.  They  have  the  ability  to  sell  and 
the  determination  to  do  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  books 
we  have  in  the  library,  there  must  be  the  living  personality. 

Mr.  CHARLES  MADELEY  (Warrington)  :  I  was  struck  with  Alderman 
Abbott's  remark  that  for  these  commercial  departments  there  was  one 
thing  extremely  necessary  which  we  have  not  at  present  got,  namely, 
prospective  users  of  these  libraries.  He  told  us  there  were  5000  mem- 
bers of  the  Manchester  Exchange  engaged  in  cotton  work.  I  think  it 
is  obvious  that  if  those  5000  members  knew  the  use  of  and  wanted  to 
have  a  commercial  library,  they  would  have  had  it  long  ago.  The 
general  result  of  Mr.  Abbott's  suggestions  is  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  Man- 
chester that  they  have  not  had  such  a  library  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mr.  Pitt  gave  us  a  solution  when  he  spoke  of  the  conditions  which  arise 
from  the  establishment  of  a  separate  building  or  separate  institution. 
Any  towns  which  are  too  small  for  those  libraries  should  have  a  com- 
mercial branch  as  part  of  their  existing  machinery.  Baillie  Campbell 
also  said  that  the  small  man  who  could  not  possibly  provide  this  in- 
formation for  himself  should  have  it  supplied  to  him  by  the  library.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  methods  in  use  in  such  a  library  must  be  different 
from  the  methods  we  have  hitherto  carried  on  in  our  libraries  which  at 
present  are,  apart  from  children's  education,  libraries  of  record  and 
culture.  Totally  different  methods  must  be  used  in  commercial  libraries 
because  the  material  there  must  be  scrapped  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
obsolete.  Otherwise  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SAUNDERS  (President  of  the  Liverpool  (Lyceum)  Lib- 
rary) :  I  appear  to-day  in  a  dual  capacity  :  as  President  of  the  Liver- 
pool Library  and  as  a  commercial  man.  As  a  commercial  man  of  forty 
years'  experience,  and  one  who  has  visited  practically  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  some  beyond  Europe,  I  hope  I  am  wrong  in  feeling  that  the 
scheme  would  be  dwarfed  by  being  left  entirely  to  the  Library  Associa- 
tion. It  is  a  far  bigger  scheme  than  even  the  Library  Association,  in 
all  its  wisdom,  has  the  least  idea  of.  It  must  grow  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  years  to  come  the  Library  Association  will  be  proud  of  having 
been  the  parent  of  such  a  child.  In  my  own  imagination,  and  in  spite 
of  what  the  last  speakers  have  said,  imagination  does  play  a  very  large 
part  in  business,  I  see  not  merely  an  appanage  of  a  library,  but  a  noble 
institution,  a  large  magnificent  building  erected  in  the  centre  of  a  city, 
whether  it  be  Glasgow  or  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  I  see  in  that 
building  housed,  possibly  the  Board  of  Trade,  possibly  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  most  certainly  the  various  Consuls  who  represent  their 
countries.  I  want  a  man — I  am  afraid  I  am  saying  what  is  wrong  here 
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This  arrangement  for  showing  large  roller  maps  has  the  merit  of  being  simple 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  The  maps  on  rollers  fitted  with  metal  ends  —  single 
cord  action  (the  metal  fittings  are  is.  6d.  per  set),  can  he  conveniently  stored  and 
quickly  produced  for  reference. 

There  are  three  frames  in  use  at  Liverpool,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  hang  on 
them  five  maps  for  use  at  one  time. 
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— who  is  not  a  librarian,  but  one  who  will  take  up  the  position  of  a 
Minister  of  Commerce,  one  who  could  be  approached  on  all  matters  of 
business  difficulties.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  information,  it  is  not 
only  the  question  of  asking  for  access  to  a  map  or  to  books  or  journals 
of  commerce.  What  I  am  thinking  of  is  a  man  paid  a  very  high  salary, 
one  who  has  had  very  wide  commercial  experience,  and  therefore  is  in 
a  position  to  guide  the  commercial  people  of  the  city  in  which  he  is 
placed.  I  hope  that  big  and  high  view  will  be  taken.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  commercial  side  become  a  mere  appendage  to  any  library 
What  I  am  saying  may  not  appear  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  aims  of 
the  Library  Association,  but  the  Association,  I  am  sure,  will  in  years  to 
come  be  proud  of  being  the  parent  of  the  idea. 

Alderman  H.  PLUMMER  :  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  what 
Alderman  Abbott  says,  so  far  from  representing  what  Manchester  really 
is,  is  like  the  impression  made  upon  the  Queen  of  Sheba  when  she 
visited  Solomon  :  "  The  half  has  not  been  told  "  (Laughter).  Imagina- 
tion has,  very  properly,  been  said  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  our 
life.  Woe  to  the  man,  woe  to  the  city  which  is  deficient  in  imagination. 
In  connexion  with  the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  our  city, 
which  I  hope  is  typical  of  the  spirit  displayed  not  only  by  Manchester 
but  by  the  United  Kingdom  at  large,  I  would  like  heartily  to  congratulate 
our  friends  in  Glasgow  on  the  fact  that  they  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
establishment  of  these  commercial  libraries.  We  are  in  a  stage  ot 
affairs,  both  national  and  commercial,  as  well  as  political  and  industrial, 
which  may  be  called  practically  a  revolution,  a  revolution  of  all  our 
preconceived  notions.  The  great  thing  we  have  to  face  is  not  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  character  as  displayed  in  connexion  with 
our  commercial  enterprises,  but  the  problem  of  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed.  The  Manchester  Commercial  Library  is  not 
for  Manchester  alone,  but  for  the  whole  of  Lancashire.  If  an  inquiry 
comes  from  any  part  of  the  area  covered  by  the  cotton  trade  or  from  any 
other  county  connected  with  that  trade,  I  hope  the  library  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  it.  The  more  we  abolish  from  our  minds  ideas  of  the  com- 
mercial rivalry  of  cities,  the  better.  I  am  a  Director  of  the  Ship  Canal, 
and  I  am  proud  of  that  office.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  Man- 
chester thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was  in  a  moribund  state.  We  were 
crippled  and  strangled  and  held  tight.  We  had  tolls  levied  upon  us  to 
a  very  great  and  unbearable  extent  by  our  neighbour  and  present  allyt 
the  City  of  Liverpool.  Manchester  has  not  done  the  slightest  harm  to 
Liverpool  by  building  that  canal,  and  the  trade  of  Liverpool  at  present 
is  very  much  greater  than  it  was  before  the  canal  was  started.  The  fact 
is  you  cannot  benefit  any  section  of  a  community  without  benefiting 
the  whole  of  it:  notwithstanding  our  parochial  conceptions  it  becomes 
welded  into  a  great  ideal.  Every  librarian  and  every  member  of  this 
audience,  I  hope,  is  familiar  with  Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Present  ".  Read 
that  book,  notwithstanding  Carlyle's  German  proclivities,  and  see  what 
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he  says  about  Plugson  and  Andershott.  Take  Charles  Edmund  in  Cope- 
town  ;  he  is  an  unassuming  cotton  spinner  of  those  days  who,  addressing 
his  workmen,  says  :  "  Let  us  make  a  dash  at  cotton  ".  They  make  a 
dash  at  cotton,  and  they  are  pre-eminently  successful.  What  does  he 
say  at  the  end  ?  "•  Noble  spinners,  we  have  made  £80,000  here,  the 
£80,000  on  which  I  mean  to  dwell  and  plant  vineyards.  There  is  4d. 
a  day  which  you  had,  and  with  that  4d.  you  can  drink  my  health." 
Then  he  leaves  the  city  of  Manchester  ;  he  leaves  Ancoats  behind  him, 
and  we  of  the  present  generation  have  the  heritage  of  the  Ancoatses, 
and  the  immediate  martyrs  of  industrial  conditions  are  left  behind  in 
the  slums  and  the  hovels  which  manufacturers  create.  Those  hovels 
are  left  for  this  generation  to  clear  away.  Every  one  of  us  ought  to  raise 
op  his  ideals  and  conceptions  to  the  loftiest  levels,  in  the  service  not  so 
much  of  ourselves  as  in  that  of  the  larger  and  wider  circle  of  humanity. 
We  must  get  rid  of  industrial  disputes  I 

Mr.  B.  KETTLE  (Guildhall  Librarian) :  I  had  hoped  we  should  hear 
something  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  various  commercial  books  to- 
gether and  as  to  the  materials  being  put  before  readers  in  a  particular 
form.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  find  out  what  literature  is  published 
upon  particular  subjects.  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  some 
firm  to  specialize  in  bringing  together  this  kind  of  thing  and  acting  as 
agents,  with  directories  of  every  part  of  the  world,  concerning  science 
and  commercial  subjects.  I  know  we  have  a  large  collection  of  direc- 
tories and  so  on,  but  none  of  them  come  from  any  particular  firm. 
Every  country  in  the  world  receives  valuable  Consular  Reports,  and 
these  should  form  part  of  the  commercial  library,  so  that  a  man  can 
see  what  the  Consuls  of  various  countries  report  on  a  particular  subject. 

Mr.  R.  A.  PEDDIE  (St.  Bride  Institute  Library)  :  I  feel  confused  as 
to  the  difference  between  the  terms  "  commercial  "  and  "  technical  ". 
I  take  it  that  trade  libraries  come  into  the  category  of  commercial  lib- 
raries rather  than  technical.  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  crowd  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  into  any  library.  There  would 
be  a  difficulty  in  covering  the  whole  ground  with  one  organization. 
Naturally,  as  a  specialist,  I  think  of  the  trade  I  am  specially  interested 
in,  printing,  and  a  special  trade  is  sufficient  for  a  special  library  to  do 
effectively.  I  would  not  like  to  have  any  other  subject  thrust  into  the 
St.  Bride  Library.  We  have  there  some  30,000  books  and  pamphlets 
and  odds  and  ends,  and  to  answer  the  questions  which  come  from 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  regard  to  various  articles  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  file  every  single  thing  which  it  is  possible  to  file.  I  may  mention 
type  specimen  books.  Some  years  ago  I  sent  circulars  all  over,  Europe, 
and  managed  to  get  before  the  war  a  complete  collection  of  German 
type  specimen  books,  and  they  are  used  a  great  deal.  The  definite 
trade  library  is  a  very  good  organization  indeed,  because  only  thus  can 
you  get  any  trade  properly  supplied.  I  may  say  that  the  St.  Bride 
Library  is  not  a  Fleet  Street  library  ;  it  is  not  merely  a  London  library. 
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it  is  a  library  at  the  disposal  of  the  printing  trade  in  the  whole  of  Lon- 
don and  of  this  country,  and  we  get  inquiries  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  which  we  are  prepared  to  answer  as  far  as  we  can.  Within  the 
next  six  months  I  hope  to  be  able  to  place  on  sale  at  a  low  price  a 
catalogue  of  what  we  have.  The  volume  is  something  over  a  thousand 
pages,  and  on  the  historical  side  it  is  very  strong.  At  Leipzig  there 
has  been  established  for  many  years  a  similar  undertaking. 

Mr.  H.  TAPLEY-SOPER  (Exeter)  expressed  indebtedness  to  those 
who  had  come  from  the  cities  and  given  their  views  on  these  matters. 
It  had  been  useful  to  learn  what  works  were  likely  to  be  used,  and  the 
value  of  Mr.  Pitt's  paper  in  this  respect  would  be  very  great. 

Mr.  S.  A.  PITT  (in  reply):  I  have  listened  to  the  criticisms  with 
great  interest.  There  were  bound  to  be  those  to  get  up  immediately 
and  urge  that  we  ought  to  have  special  libraries  on  every  possible 
subject.  These  are  not  necessary  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  be- 
cause they  already  exist.  Commerce,  after  all,  is  the  basis  of  all  our 
prosperity,  and  I  think  it  is  a  most  important  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  business  men  require  what  the  commercial  library  can 
offer  quickly,  and  if  it  is  to  be  valuable  and  reliable,  it  must  be  offered 
from  day  to  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  would-be  legal  luminary  is 
a  man  who  can  usually  spend  some  hours  over  his  law  books,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  two  cases  are  to  be  compared  at  all.  Let  me  quote 
one  instance  of  what  I  mean.  We  have  had  occasion  from  time  to 
time  to  put  the  commercial  men  into  touch  at  once  with  particular 
treaties,  or  with  a  translation  of  the  law  of  some  foreign  country  in 
regard  to  some  special  side  of  commerce.  Those  of  you  who  know 
the  large  work  on  the  commercial  laws  of  the  world,  running  to  some- 
thing like  sixty  volumes  and  not  yet  completed,  will  remember  that 
it  is  most  invaluable  for  the  purpose.  A  speaker  referred  to  the  need 
for  libraries  of  this  kind  being  of  dimensions  which  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  present  resources.  We  all  know  what  we  would 
like  ;  we  have  been  repeating  that  every  hour  during  our  debates.  Our 
purpose  in  Glasgow  in  commencing  was  to  realize,  if  possible,  the 
ideal  which  one  of  the  speakers  mentioned.  We  did  not  by  any  means 
lose  sight  of  that,  but  we  believe  that  the  wiser  course  was  to  open  in 
a  small  way  with  the  possibility  of  extension  at  a  convenient  moment. 
We  marked  out  our  accommodation,  our  stock,  and  all  the  apparatus 
needful  to  the  full  equipment  of  a  large  library,  on  a  satisfactory  founda- 
tion, favourable  to  development  as  rapidly  as  might  be  found  necessary. 
We  found  that  demands  exist  in  certain  directions,  and  these  were  such 
as  we  did  not  anticipate  at  all.  We  have  learned  of  the  existence  of 
manufactures  and  trades  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  which  you  will  not 
find  in  any  printed  directory  or  guide.  It  was  exactly  for  that  reason 
that  we  did  not  aim  at  anything  more  complete  as  a  practical  effort 
in  the  first  place,  leaving  it  rather  to  the  future  and  to  what  guid- 
ance we  could  get  from  actual  experience  during  a  few  years,  and  then 
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to  develop  in  accordance  with  what  we  ascertained  to  be  necessary. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate  the  great 
value  that  such  libraries  can  be,  or  that  there  should  be  any  question 
about  money.  I  believe  the  hard-headed  men  of  Glasgow  will  be  the 
first  to  realize  that.  One  point  further  should  be  kept  in  mind.  As 
has  been  said,  we  are  really  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  This  is  a  time 
of  grave  and  critical  development ;  the  future  holds  enormous  possi- 
bilities for  us,  not  only  in  regard  to  our  ordinary  work  in  libraries  but 
in  regard  particularly  to  commercial  and  technical  libraries.  I  hope 
that  the  new  Commercial  Intelligence  Department,  which  I  believe  is 
to  come  into  existence  very  soon,  will  take  a  large  view  of  the  needs  of 
the  country,  will  see  the  great  purpose  which  commercial  libraries  can 
serve.  If  our  case  is  dealt  with  wisely  there  will  be  representation  made 
in  that  quarter  which  will  impress  those  who  are  ready  at  this  time, 
perhaps,  when  their  minds  are  more  open  than  they  might  be  at  a  future 
time  to  the  subject,  to  give  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration and  the  greatest  encouragement. 

Mr.  WM.  WHITAKER  :  I  rise  as  one  who  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
commerce,  so  I  am  free  from  bias.  Neither  do  I  feel  the  local  touch,  as 
those  do  who  come  from  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool.  I  was 
born  in  the  city  in  which  you  are  met,  therefore  I  am  prepared  to  take  a 
back  seat  in  these  local  questions.  I  can  understand  the  objection  which 
has  been  made  to  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  can  understand  the  framers  of  the  resolution  wishing  to  have  it  as  it 
stands.  I  suggest  that  you  leave  out  the  last  two  lines  "  whereby  the 
smaller  libraries  in  the  great  towns  ".  Then  it  will  satisfy  both  parties. 
The  resolution  as  it  stands  limits  the  ways  in  which  the  big  places  are 
to  help  little  ones.  Why  should  there  be  any  limit  ?  I  hold  that  that 
kind  of  help  in  not  only  this  matter  but  in  other  matters  is  very  useful  ; 
the  advantages  should  be  open  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  people  living 
in  the  surrounding  places. 

Mr.  PITT  accepted  the  suggestion  and  it  was  agreed  to,  the  resolu- 
tion being  carried  with  that  alteration. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MACALISTER  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

Technical  Libraries. 

Resolution  : 

"  Technical  libraries  are  as  essential,  both  to  technical  education  as 
to  manuiacture,  as  the  laboratory  or  the  workshop  ;  discovery 
and  invention  are  stimulated  by  books  ;  the  technical  library, 
therefore,  should  be  established  as  a  special  department  of  the 
public  library  in  all  important  manufacturing  towns,  with  a 
special  organization,  including  a  librarian  trained  not  only  in 
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library  methods  and  in  the  bibliography  of  technology,  but 
possessing  also  a  sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  enable  him 
to  act  as  a  medium  of  information  to  inquirers." 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  WYNDHAM  HULME,  B.A.  (Librarian  of  the  Patent 
Office  Library)  who  then  submitted  the  following  paper  : — 

The  first  two  propositions  laid  down  in  the  resolution,  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  introduce,  are  of  such  an  elementary  character  as  to  re- 
quire little  or  no  argument  in  their  support.  They  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that,  both  as  regards  technical  education,  and  the 
practice  of  an  industry,  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  books.  In 
all  departments  of  knowledge  the  rate  of  progress  is  dependent  upon  the 
prompt  and  efficient  publication  and  recording  of  the  new  knowledge — 
and  this  is  effected  in  the  periodical  press.  But  this  is  not  sufficient. 
The  ramifications  of  the  periodical  press  have  long  transcended  the 
powers  of  individual  survey.  Digests  and  indexes  to  some  extent  focus 
the  results  of  current  discovery,  but  it  is  the  function  of  the  library  to 
collect  and  make  this  class  of  literature  accessible  to  all. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  after  the  European  war  neither 
our  civil  administration,  nor  the  brains  of  our  defensive  forces,  can  be 
recruited  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  our  older  learning.  Science  and 
economics  will  assert  their  claim  to  a  larger  share  in  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration. The  humanist  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  economist  and 
man  of  science.  Nor  will  the  manufacturing  interests  continue  to  keep 
the  scientific  expert  at  arm's  length.  For  the  successful  prosecution  of 
industry,  manufacturers  must  acquire  the  elements,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
scientific  education.  And  with  the  scientific  spirit  permeating  the  com- 
munity, the  public  library  in  its  turn  must  devote  a  larger  proportion  of 
its  funds  to  the  provision  of  economic  and  technical  literature. 

That  is  the  thesis  which  I  have  to  defend  this  afternoon.  At  the 
risk  of  travelling  somewhat  outside  the  terms  of  the  resolution  before 
you,  I  crave  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  two  points 

(1)  The  relation  of  invention  to  national  defence,  and 

(2)  The  economic  value  of  invention  in  industry. 

Invention  is  the  instinct  of  contrivance,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an 
instinct,  we  cannot  say  that  it  originated  in  this  or  that  series  of  cir- 
cumstances, for  our  instincts  are  innate  and  coeval  with  the  race.  But 
we  can  say  with  truth  that  its  earliest  recorded  manifestations  are  as- 
sociated with  the  art  of  war,  and  that  with  this  art  it  has  always  pre- 
served a  very  close  association. 

The  earliest  engineering  sketch  books  of  Honecourt,  Da  Vinci,  and 
others,  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  were  addressed  to  the  ruling'powers 
of  Europe,  and  consist  largely  of  military  inventions.  The  attitude  of 
these  militant  artists  is  admirably  summarized  by  Mrs.  Parry  Eden  in 
the  "  Senior  Mistress  of  Blyth  "  from  which  I  will  read  you  a  couple  of 
stanzas  : — 
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It  is  told  of  the  painter  Da  Vinci 
Being  once  unemployed  for  a  span, 
At  the  menace  of  poverty's  pinch  he 
Sought  work  at  the  Court  of  Milan. 
Having  shown  himself  willing  and  able 
To  perform  on  the  curious  lyre, 
He  presented  the  Duke  with  a  table 
Of  the  talents  he  proffered  for  hire. 

I  "  can  raze  you  a  fortress  " — it  ran  on, 
"  Quell  castles,  drain  ditches  and  moats, 
Make  shapely  and  competent  cannon, 
Build  aqueducts,  bridges  and  boats  ; 
In  peace  I  can  mould  for  your  Courts,  a 
Few  models  in  marble  or  clay, 
And  paint  the  illustrious  Sforza 
With  anyone  living  to-day." 

Thus  the  mediaeval  engineer  was  the  military  engineer,  and  civil 
engineering  is  the  offspring  of  the  art  of  war.  The  same  holds  good 
of  many  branches  of  optical  science,  signalling,  and  telegraphy.  The 
telescope  and  the  magic  lantern  were  originally  designed  for  military 
purposes.  Steam  navigation  was  developed  under  the  pressure  of  the 
wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  just  as  aeronautics  has  been  forced  into 
maturity  by  the  European  War.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  defence 
of  the  country  is  the  primary  function  of  Government,  upon  the  success- 
ful performance  of  which  all  our  liberties  depend,  we  may  claim  for  our 
programme  of  increased  provision  of  technical  literature  the  highest 
considerations  of  State  policy.  For  unless  the  inventor  is  furnished 
promptly  with  descriptions  of  the  latest  developments  of  science  and 
industry,  and  further  with  adequate  textbooks  illustrating  the  principles 
upon  which  these  developments  are  based,  his  energies  will  be  directed 
into  wrong  channels,  and  he  will  waste  his  time  in  futile  experiments 
based  upon  obsolete  knowledge  and  belated  information. 

Now  as  to  my  second  point — the  economic  value  of  invention. 
This  is  a  far  more  difficult  thesis ;  for  it  is  a  problem  with  which  no 
statistician  has  ever  attempted  to  grapple.  It  would  be  tolerably  easy 
to  compile  a  list  of  modern  inventions  of  note,  the  monopoly  value  of 
which,  i.e.  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  during  the  term  of  the  patent, 
would  be  valued  in  millions.  I  give  as  illustrations  the  Otto  gas  engine, 
the  pneumatic  tyre,  the  cyanide  process,  and  the  Marconi  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  But  I  prefer  to  prove  my  case  by  citing  two  in- 
stances of  the  value  to  the  community  of  unknown  inventions  from  the 
last  report  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Patents — always  an  important 
departmental  document.  You  will  find  it  in  the  "  U.S.  Official  Gazette  " 
of  13  February,  1917.  Mr.  Ewing  there  shows  that  in  the  United  States 
the  cost  of  electricity  in  1915  was  reduced  by  the  Edison  Company  to 
one-sixth  of  its  cost  in  1902 ;  and  that  whereas  the  consumption  of  coal 
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by  the  Company  in  1912  was  1,100,000  tons,  it  would  have  been  2,600,000 
tons  on  the  basis  of  their  1902  furnace  equipment.  Yet  the  economy  of 
fuel  in  furnaces  has  been  the  subject  of  invention  for  close  upon  500 
years. 

Again,  to  take  the  most  ancient  ot  all  arts,  the  art  of  bread-making. 
The  Mellon  Institute  has  recently  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  yeast 
which  not  only  makes  better  bread,  but  effects  a  z  per  cent  economy  in 
the  use  of  flour.  That  means  an  annual  saving  of  400,000  barrels  for 
the  output  of  the  State  of  Kansas  alone. 

If  the  economic  value  of  these  economies  is  obvious  in  times  of 
peace,  how  can  we  estimate  their  value  at  the  present  juncture,  when 
efficiency  and  the  capacity  of  the  nation  to  adapt  itself  readily  to  the 
change  of  its  environment  are  the  conditions  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Have  these  American  inventions  been  trans- 
lated into  English  practice  or  are  we  still  using  zj  tons  of  coal  where 
i  would  suffice  ?  Am  I  overstating  our  case  when  I  claim  for  our  pro- 
gramme of  technical  libraries  that  it  forms  part  and  parcel  of  a  series 
of  measures  which  are  essential  to  the  security  of  the  State  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  its  prosperity  as  an  industrial  nation  in  those  of  peace  ? 

To  come  to  the  aspect  of  the  question  which  more  nearly  concerns 
us.  The  resolution  confines  its  recommendations  to  towns  of  the  in- 
dustrial type,  and  here  I  assume  that  the  changes  advocated  will  be 
preceded  by  a  very  careful  analysis  of  local  requirements.  The  field  of 
scientific  and  technical  literature  is  a  wide  one,  the  works  are  costly, 
and  you  will  require  a  staff  with  special  qualifications  for  their  proper 
administration.  May  I  suggest  that  your  local  manufacturers  should 
be  called  into  consultation,  and  their  future  requirements  be  ascertained 
as  far  as  possible.  Give  them  to  understand  that  you  expect  them  to 
address  their  technical  inquiries  to  you  in  the  first  instance,  and  show 
them  how  you  propose  to  meet  them.  Establish  a  friendly  basis  between 
them  and  your  staff,  encourage  the  latter  to  visit  the  factories  and  obtain 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  technique  of  the  local  industries.  I  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  you  should  allow  your  staff  to  advise 
manufacturers,  by  cards,  of  your  recent  accessions,  in  so  far  as  these 
are  known  to  be  of  special  interest  to  them.  Further,  I  think  you  should 
have  a  well-paid  body  of  expert  scientific  lecturers  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  most  recent  advances  in  applied  science.  As  you  are  not  in 
a  position  to  charge  admission  fees  for  these  lectures,  I  think  you 
might  fairly  look  to  Government  for  some  assistance  in  the  matter. 
Before  starting  your  special  collection  it  is  essential  that  you  should 
possess  a  correct  perspective  of  your  sphere  of  activity  in  relation  to 
the  wider  field  of  historical  research.  You  know  that  old-fashioned 
ideas  did,  and  do  still,  prevail  as  to  the  formation  of  public  and  private 
libraries.  In  the  past  it  was  thought  the  correct  thing  to  collect  sets  of 
county  histories,  and,  similarly,  scientific  libraries  laid  down  complete 
sets  of  the  foreign  academies  and  the  old-established  scientific  journals. 
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I  do  not  condemn  these  practices,  though  I  think  they  were  carried  to- 
excess.  But  I  would  counsel  you  to  conserve  your  money  and  your 
shelf  room,  and  not  to  launch  out  in  the  purchase  of  complete  sets  of 
serials.  A  selection  of  current  scientific  and  technical  journals  is  indis- 
pensable in  any  scientific  library  ;  but  in  very  few  cases  will  it  be  advis- 
able to  purchase  sets  prior  to  1900,  and  in  the  case  of  trade  journals 
much  shorter  sets  will  suffice. 

The  foundation,  however,  of  a  technical  library,  is  a  collection 
of  modern  standard  textbooks,  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  and  tables, 
which  should  be  acquired  without  reference  to  cost  or  language.  To 
these  you  should  add  a  collection  of  polyglot  technological  dictionaries, 
for  apart  from  their  value  for  staff  use,  you  want  to  attract  the  trans- 
lator class  to  your  libraries.  And  finally  you  must  acquire,  and  your 
staff  must  learn  the  use  of,  the  current  digests  and  indexes  to  periodical 
literature  and  State  publications,  for  these  works  will  give  you  a  com- 
mand over  a  range  of  literature  which  your  libraries  will  probably  never 
possess.  Experience  will  teach  you  that  you  will  seldom,  from  your  own 
resources,  be  able  to  lay  before  your  inquirer  all  the  information  he  ought 
to  have.  If  you  are  able  to  give  him  immediate  access  to  a  portion  of 
that  information  in  the  form  of  abridgments  or  digests  of  original  work, 
and  further  can  indicate  to  him  where  the  balance  of  information  which 
you  do  not  possess  is  to  be  found,  and  how  it  is  to  be  had  promptly, 
and  at  a  reasonable  expenditure,  you  should  be  content. 

Let  me  take  a  case  from  recent  practice — an  inquiry  for  books  on 
the  preparation  and  culture  of  rice.  No  recent  monograph  has  been 
published  on  this  subject ;  it  forms  part  of  the  wider  subject  of  Tropical 
Agriculture,  of  which  there  are  two  standard  treatises,  one  in  German 
by  G.  Semmler,  and  another  in  Dutch  by  Gorkom.  These,  however, 
do  not  exhaust  the  subject,  which  must  be  pursued  in  the  Agricultural 
Digests.  The  U.S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Record  is  the  first 
work  you  would  turn  to  in  an  investigation  of  this  sort.  This  work  con- 
sists of  abstracts  from  a  survey  of  some  1600  periodicals,  and  is  ad- 
mirably indexed.  Then  I  found  a  valuable  Local  Government  Report 
on  the  methods  of  treating  rice.  This  could  be  ascertained  by  consult- 
ing the  indexes  to  our  Government  publications.  Finally  the  "  Athen- 
zeum  Subject  Index  "  supplied  one  or  two  useful  references.  But  in  a 
still  more  recent  instance  the  Index  supplied  eleven  references  which 
was  more  than  all  the  references  to  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Patent 
Office  Subject  Lists.  Here  you  must  remember  that  you  have  at  your 
disposal  a  loan  library  of  some  500  periodicals,  with  a  Subject  Index  to 
its  contents. 

Ultimately  we  must  look  to  co-operation  amongst  libraries  if  re- 
search work  in  the  provinces  is  to  be  really  efficient.  To  pave  the  way 
to  co-operation  it  will  be  necessary  to  rid  the  minds  of  your  Committees 
of  the  fallacious  notion  that  any  library,  of  whatever  size,  can  ever 
really  be  self-sufficient ;  and  you  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
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necessity  of  the  adequate  remuneration  of  your  technical  staff.  For 
your  staff  must  possess  a  working  knowledge  of  several  languages,  an 
insight  into  the  processes  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  a  good  general 
library  education.  Its  members  must  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
works  they  control,  must  be  able  to  go  at  once  to  an  article  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry,"  and  know  the  headings  under  which 
specific  articles  are  indexed  in  the  "  Periodical  Indexes  ".  Unless  they 
have  their  knowledge  at  their  finger-tips  time  will  be  wasted  in  fruitless 
research  and  they  will  not  gain  the  confidence  of  the  inquirer. 

Finally,  do  not  forget  that  the  British  Museum  has  offered,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books,  to  act  as  a  Clearing 
House  for  bibliographical  inquiries.  The  Museum,  I  believe,  also  pro- 
poses to  instal  modern  photographic  copying  apparatus  for  the  dupli- 
cation of  originals,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  Here  you  have  the 
beginnings  of  co-operative  work.  But  for  effective  co-operation  you 
require  intelligence  in  the  formulation  of  your  demands,  and  if  you  can 
convince  your  Committees  that  a  well-educated  staff,  with  a  proper 
equipment  of  works  of  reference,  is  of  greater  value  to  the  locality  than 
an  imposing  array  of  unused  serials,  you  may  be  assured  that  you  are 
working  on  the  right  lines  and  that  the  additional  burden  on  the  rates 
will  be  fully  justified. 

Mr.  WALTER  POWELL  (Chief  Librarian,  Birmingham  Public  Lib- 
raries) :  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  am  expected  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  technical  literature  in  very  general  terms,  or  to  speak  to  the 
resolution  which  appears  on  the  printed  programme.  Partly  because 
the  resolution  is  fairly  comprehensive,  and  partly  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  I  will  adopt  the  latter  course. 

The  first  section  of  the  proposition  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  op- 
position either  here  or  elsewhere,  and  in  this  connexion  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  present  position  and  suggest  improvements. 

It  has  unfortunately  to  be  admitted  that  the  provision  of  technical 
literature  in  the  past  has  been  hopelessly  inadequate  and  even  more 
hopelessly  unorganized.  Certain  districts  with  high  rateable  values 
may  have  been  properly  supplied,  and  our  purpose  is  certainly  not  to 
find  fault  with  national  or  specialized  libraries.  But  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
hitherto  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  has  been  placed  at  a  very 
serious  disadvantage  in  reference  to  technical  literature.  Sometimes,, 
generally  one  fears,  inquirers  have  done  the  best  they  can  in  their  own 
districts,  and  then  have  had  to  remain  satisfied — or  dissatisfied.  In 
other  cases,  long  journeys  have  had  to  be  undertaken  to  places  where 
the  required  material  could  be  seen.  The  waste  of  time  and  money  has 
been  incalculable,  but  the  remedy,  at  least  as  expressed  in  terms,  should 
not  be  difficult.  In  future,  books  must  be  brought  to  the  inquirer 
and  not  the  inquirer  sent  to  the  books ;  the  proposition  is  really  so 
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reasonable  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  has  taken  a  world  war  and  its 
inevitable  schemes  of  reconstruction  to  emphasize  its  desirability.  I 
think  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the 
public  libraries  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  has  existed.  The  great 
question  itself  is  not  influenced  by  purely  local  apathy  or  even  jobbery. 
The  absurd  limitation  of  the  library  rate,  of  doubtful  justification  in 
early  days,  and  entirely  without  justification  in  later  days,  has  left 
library  authorities  powerless,  and  the  removal  of  that  limit  is  essential 
before  a  new  state  of  affairs  can  be  brought  about. 

The  utter  absurdity  of  the  present  rate  limit  is  certainly  not  ap- 
preciated by  its  upholders.  The  only  apparently  reasonable  argument 
that  can  be  brought  forward  is  that  public  libraries  have  not  fulfilled 
expectations.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  surely  it  is  a  case  of 
cause  and  effect.  We  must  go  further  and  ask  why  they  have  been  dis- 
appointing, and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Because  they  could  not  possibly 
develop  on  the  means  allotted  to  them.  How  many  libraries  have  been 
given  an  enthusiastic  start,  with  the  certainty  of  future  inevitable  stag- 
nation. The  effect  of  the  rate  limit  has  been  far-reaching.  Insufficient 
money  has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  such  libraries  as  live  collec- 
tions of  books,  and  the  same  cause  has  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
utterly  unsuitable  custodians.  No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of 
the  ridiculous  theory  that  cheapness  and  economy  are  synonymous  terms. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  funds,  however,  there  must  be  a  re- 
vision of  the  policy  of  the  libraries,  if  real  economy  and  adequate 
supplies  are  to  be  brought  about.  There  has  been  too  much  of  the  paro- 
chial spirit.  Books  have  been  kept  almost  entirely  within  the  district 
that  owned  them,  even  when  their  use  was  necessarily  limited.  A  large 
library  can  hardly  exist  without  the  possession  of  many  books,  which 
are  not  often  consulted,  highly  important  though  they  may  be.  Of 
many  important  and  expensive  works  there  must  be  plenty  of  copies 
in  the  country,  but  they  are  badly  distributed,  and  immovable. 
There  are,  for  instance,  three  copies  for  certain — and  I  believe  four — of 
Mansi's  great  collection  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church  within  six  miles 
of  the  centre  of  Birmingham.  I  wonder  how  many  miles  afield  we 
should  have  to  go  to  find  the  next  copy.  One  copy  available  to  all- 
comers would  be  ample.  It  is  not  a  technical  work  it  is  true,  except 
perhaps  to  clergymen,  but  it  illustrates  the  principle.  And  so  it  has 
been  with  technical  literature,  and  indeed  with  all  classes  of  books. 
To  prevent  such  over-representation  and  to  set  free  funds  for  use  in 
other  directions,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  sympathetic 
system  of  co-operation  which  would  be  advantageous  all  round. 

Each  library  must  still  provide  for  itself  the  obvious  books  on  the 
lines  already  indicated  by  Mr.  Hulme,  but  it  should  not  be  difficult  for 
country  districts  and  small  towns  to  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  large 
cities  for  the  more  recondite  literature.  I  say  to  some  extent.  There 
would  still  be  wanted  some  institution  from  which  even  the  most  recon- 
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elite  literature  could  be  obtained,  as  well  as  copies  of  certain  expensive 
but  popular  books  which  the  smaller  libraries  could  not  afford  and  the 
larger  libraries  could  not  spare  on  loan.  To  meet  such  cases,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  organization  or  State  Library  is  suggested,  whether 
as  a  new  institution  or  the  modification  of  some  existing  library  is  im- 
material at  present. 

If  these  suggestions  can  be  carried  out,  all  difficulties  should  be 
met.  Each  district  would  have  its  own  collection,  large  or  small,  ac- 
cording to  its  means,  and  built  up  on  scientific  principles  ;  co-operation 
with  other  libraries  would  enlarge  resources  all  round  and  a  final  court 
of  appeal  would  be  established  in  the  central  organization.  An  import- 
ant step  would  also  have  been  taken  towards  equalization  of  opportunity 
for  those  living  in  country  districts,  small  towns,  and  great  cities,  and 
every  artisan,  student,  and  research  worker  in  the  country  would  be 
supplied  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  nation  with  the  whole  range  of 
literature  on  the  subject  in  which  he  was  interested.  I  am  afraid  that, 
in  the  past,  technical  books  have  often  been  deliberately  avoided  on 
the  ground  of  expense  as  compared  with  life.  It  is  true  they  soon  get 
out  of  date,  but  surely  no  books  give  a  quicker  return  for  their  brief  life. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  value  to  the  individual  or  to  the  community 
of  a  single  reference  to  a  technical  work. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point  by  personal  experience.  Some  years 
ago,  inquiry  was  made  in  the  Birmingham  Reference  Library  for  a 
book  giving  an  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  seemed  a 
poser,  and  I  suggested  to  the  inquirer  that  glad  as  we  should  be  to  help, 
he  might  find  it  quicker  to  send  for  some  of  the  water  and  get  it 
analysed.  To  my  surprise,  I  learned  that  this  had  been  done,  but  the 
quantity  sent  was  insufficient.  Well,  we  found  the  information  in  one 
ot  the  publications  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  I  under- 
stand that  that  single  reference  was  responsible  for  bringing  a  very 
large  order  to  Birmingham.  Now  what  happened  in  that  case  must 
inevitably  have  happened  in  many  others  which  have  not  been  brought 
to  notice,  and  it  well  illustrates  the  possibility  of  a  single  reference  to 
a  short-lived  book.  One  more  point  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  venture  to  suggest  to  those  in  charge  of  the  smaller  libraries  that 
they  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  various  indexes  and  digests,  either 
of  general  or  technical  literature.  There  are  many  such  in  existence, 
and  I  hope  the  future  will  see  more.  I  have  always  contended  that 
next  to  supplying  what  is  wanted  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  say 
where  the  required  information  can  be  found.  If  the  arrangement  for 
borrowing  from  a  central  institution  is  made,  such  indexes  will  no 
longer  be  merely  desirable  but  absolutely  indispensable.  In  this  con- 
nexion I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  recent  Index  to  Periodicals 
issued  by  the  "  Athenaeum  "  in  co-operation  with  the  Library  Association. 
I  have  no  financial  interest  in  the  index,  so  am  guiltless  of  trying  to  gain 
a  cheap  advertisement  for  personal  reasons,  but  I  say  without  fear  of 
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contradiction  that  this  index  must  be  kept  in  existence.  I  do  not  care 
who  publishes  it,  but  it  must  be  published.  It  is  the  key  to  hun- 
dreds of  volumes  which  are  otherwise  almost  useless  (and  will  become 
the  key  to  thousands).  It  directs  those  in  search  of  information  to 
articles  on  many  subjects  on  which  no  books  exist,  and  to  keep  it  going 
is  an  imperative  necessity  and  urgent  duty.  Every  library  in  the 
country  should  take  it,  and  let  us  for  once  show  the  Americans — far 
more  advanced  in  this  kind  of  work  than  we  are — that  we  can  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground  and  beat  them.  I  say  beat  them,  because  the 
"Athenaeum  Index"  is  far  superior  to  Poole's  great  work,  carried  on 
by  the  Americans  for  so  many  years.  I  got  into  hot  water  at  the 
Bournemouth  Conference  for  doubting  whether  we  could  do  that  at 
which  the  Americans  had  failed.  Well,  we  have  done  it  for  a  year. 
But  to  justify  the  hot  water,  and  to  disprove  my  cold  water,  this  index 
has  to  be  issued — for  ever.  When  we  arrive  at "  for  ever  "  I  will  admit 
I  was  wrong. 

The  second  item  in  the  resolution  is  that  the  technical  libraries 
should  form  part  of  the  public  library.  This  may  not  meet  with  uni- 
versal acceptance,  though  I  hope  that  all  here  are  in  agreement. 
Possibly  some  people  would  prefer  the  establishment  of  special  libraries 
or  the  extension  of  those  already  attached  to  technical  schools  and 
kindred  institutions.  Such  libraries  are  essential,  but  they  do  not  meet 
the  case.  They  are  generally  reserved  for  the  use  of  their  own  students 
— not  altogether  improperly — and  are  only  available  during  restricted 
hours.  Moreover,  many  of  them  are  imperfectly  organized — there  are, 
of  course,  honourable  exceptions — and  are  not  in  charge  of  trained 
librarians. 

We  are  beginning  to  talk  of  technical  librarians,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  the  organization  and  extension  of  the  movement  for  the 
provision  of  technical  literature,  this  new  species  will  have  to  be  brought 
into  existence.  Few  librarians  at  present  profess  to  be  experts  in 
technology,  and  it  is  certain  that  few  trained  scientists  are  expert  lib- 
rarians. The  future  must  produce  a  combination  of  these  qualifications 
in  the  man  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  technical  libraries  or  collec- 
tions. It  will  not  be  expected  that  any  one  man  will  be  an  absolutely 
practical  and  theoretical  expert  in  every  department  of  say,  engineering 
in  all  its  branches,  in  addition  to  his  qualifications  as  a  librarian,  but 
he  must  get  more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  its  technicalities 
and  especially  with  its  bibliography.  The  knowledge  that  he  must 
possess  will  be  highly  specialized  in  two  directions,  and  as  such  it  must 
be  properly  paid  for.  The  Association  will  discuss  to-morrow  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  library  schools  in  this  country  on  lines 
somewhat  similar  to  the  existing  schools  in  America.  That  such  schools 
are  desirable,  even  under  present  circumstances,  cannot  be  doubted.  If 
we  are  to  specialize  in  technical  literature,  in  commercial  literature,  and 
in  various  other  directions,  they  will  become  absolutely  imperative. 
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The  Library  Association  has  done  a  great  deal  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances and  constant  adverse  criticism  to  promote  the  training  of 
librarians,  but  under  the  better  conditions  that  we  hope  will  prevail  after 
the  war,  something  on  a  more  extensive  scale  must  be  accomplished. 
This  subject  is  intimately  bound  up  with  our  proposals,  but  as  it  will  be 
dealt  with  at  length  at  a  later  period,  I  will  not  further  pursue  it  now. 
But  I  should  not  like  to  sit  down  without  paying  a  very  warm  tribute 
to  the  unwearying  labours  of  Mr.  Savage  in  the  work  of  the  special 
Committee  which  was  formed  to  consider  this  important  subject.  Mr. 
Savage  proposed  the  resolution  which  led  to  its  appointment,  and  has 
acted  as  its  Honorary  Secretary  during  the  twelve  months  of  its  exis- 
tence. His  energy  and  enthusiasm  have  been  without  bounds,  and  I 
believe  that  he  will  see  great  and  far-reaching  results  from  his  resolu- 
tion of  twelve  months  ago. 

Mr.  E.  A.  SAVAGE  (Coventry) :  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Powell  for  his  more  than  generous  tribute  for  what  I  have  done.  I  cer- 
tainly suggested  the  formation  of  the  Technical  Libraries  Committee, 
and  so  I  was  bound  to  take  part  in  the  work.  But  the  head  and  the  best 
friend  of  the  Technical  Libraries  Committee  is  Mr.  Hulme.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  that  the  librarians  of  the  Institutions  of  Mechanical  Engine- 
ers and  other  special  libraries  could  be  induced  to  rally  round  the  As- 
sociation so  that  they  could  give  the  value  of  their  special  knowledge  as 
Mr.  Hulme  has  so  generously  done.  Recently  we  have  had  an  inquiry 
which  I  am  afraid  has  been  rather  troublesome  to  many  librarians,  but 
it  was  a  necessary  inquiry,  because  if  we  are  to  approach  the  Depart- 
ment of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  we  must  approach  them  with 
confidence,  and  with  carefully  ascertained  facts  and  statistics.  We  have 
attempted  to  do  that.  The  returns  are  not  tabulated  yet,  but  I  hope 
they  soon  will  be.  I  will  give  you  a  few  essential  points  from  the 
returns  which  have  come  in.  There  is  the  case  of  a  town  of  53,000 
inhabitants  ;  chief  industries  engineering,  textiles,  biscuit  making, 
confectionery,  agriculture,  leather  work,  lithography  printing.  The 
librarian  reports  :  "  In  my  opinion  the  provision  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical books  in  this  locality  is  quite  inadequate  ".  A  town  of  37,000 
inhabitants ;  chief  industries  engineering,  coal  mining  and  pottery, 
weaving,  cardboard  box-making, — "  Provision  not  adequate,  and  to 
make  it  so  would  require  more  money  than  the  Committee  can  afford." 
A  town,  the  chief  industries  in  which  are  engineering,  aeronautics, 
engines,  and  chemistry,  reports  that  they  have  748  scientific  and 
technical  books  for  25,000  people.  The  books  are  mostly  out  of  date, 
and  needless  to  say,  the  provision  is  regarded  by  the  librarian  as  totally 
inadequate.  A  town  of  33,000  inhabitants,  chief  industries  engineering, 
cotton  weaving,  and  calico  printing.  The  librarian  reports  :  "  We  have 
a  fairly  good  demand,  which  would  increase  had  we  the  money  for 
supplying  scientific  and  technical  books  in  adequate  numbers.  We  can- 
not provide  them  as  they  ought  to  be  provided."  A  town  of  50,000  inhabi- 
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tants,  chief  industries  engineering,  chemistry,  hat  manufacture.  "  Pro- 
vision totally  inadequate."  A  borough  of  261, 328  inhabitants  engaged  in 
miscellaneous  industries  has  less  than  4000  books  on  science  and  techno- 
logy in  the  central  and  branch  libraries.  "  The  librarian  considers  the 
provision  far  from  adequate,"  also  reports  that  none  but  the  least  expen- 
sive books  have  been  purchased  for  many  years.  A  town  of  130,000 
inhabitants,  chief  industries  heavy  ordnance,  machine  tools,  motors,  air- 
craft, cycles,  watches,  textiles.  The  librarian  reports  :  "  There  are  good 
libraries  in  some  of  the  works.  At  the  public  library  there  are  10,000 
scientific  and  technical  books  ;  the  demand  for  the  textbooks  is  fairly 
well  satisfied ;  the  supply  of  books  for  assisting  original  research 
quite  insufficient."  That  is  a  town  where  a  separately  organized  science 
and  engineering  library  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  to  the 
trades  of  the  town.  A  town  of  23,000  inhabitants,  chief  industries  en- 
gineering and  textiles.  "  Provision  too  limited,  but  what  can  be  done 
on  our  income  ?  We  must  buy  everything  out  of  £400  a  year.  You 
have  no  idea  what  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  in  a  small 
library." 

We  have  been  hoping  for  relief  for  so  long  a  time  that  I  am  afraid 
a  good  many  of  us  have  become  discouraged.  That  is  what  we  must 
combat  in  these  times  ;  discouragement.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to 
fight  it  in  the  case  of  the  small  libraries,  but  I  do  think  that  even  if  we 
cannot  get,  as  we  probably  shall  not  get,  the  removal  of  the  limit  to  the 
rate  very  soon,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  which  is  not  done  at  present. 
On  previous  occasions  Mr.  Hulme  has  put  forward  suggestions  that  we 
should  make  more  use  of  periodicals.  It  is  possible  for  a  small  library 
to  get  together  a  fairly  good  body  of  information  relating  to  the  indus- 
tries of  a  district,  by  simply  cutting  up  superfluous  periodicals  and  filing 
them  in  some  orderly  manner.  That  has  been  done  in  several  places. 
Let  me  give  an  instance.  If  a  library  in  a  textile  district  takes  the 
"Textile  Manufacturer  and  Textile  Recorder,"  it  would  be  wise  on  the 
part  of  the  librarian  to  take  extra  copies  and  cut  them  up,  classifying 
the  articles  and  filing  them  away.  The  value  of  such  a  file  would  be 
enormous.  At  Coventry  we  have  such  a  file,  although  it  has  not  yet 
reached  very  large  dimensions.  But  25  out  of  every  100  inquiries  we 
get  are  answered  from  that  file,  and  it  costs  us  practically  nothing 
except  the  labour  of  putting  it  together  and  the  cabinet  in  which  it  is 
housed.  There  are  two  classes  of  readers  for  whom  we  must  provide. 
First,  the  artisan  who  requires  textbooks  relating  to  the  trade  in  which 
he  works,  and  then  the  research  worker.  The  large  libraries  in  the 
provinces  can  help  the  artisan  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  pro- 
vide the  works  necessary  for  research  students.  The  Technical 
Libraries  Committee  in  their  interim  report  suggest  a  very  important 
scheme  for  a  national  lending  library.  The  library  which  has  done 
most  for  scholarship  in  this  country  is  the  London  Library,  and  it  has 
done  so  much  because  it  is  largely  a  lending  library  of  books  specially 
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selected  for  scholars.  We  want  something  of  the  same  for  science  and 
technology  but  nothing  of  the  kind  exists.  If  an  engineer  in  Coventry, 
carrying  on  work  of  research,  should  apply  to  me,  and  if  I  cannot 
supply  the  information  required,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  me  to  apply 
to  London  and  get  it  for  him  (Hear,  hear).  In  that  way,  by  the  local 
authority  taking  the  responsibility  of  replacing  anything  which  was 
lost,  we  could  have  a  national  lending  library.  I  hope  that  scheme  will 
come  to  fruition.  I  have  put  the  matter  before  several  engineers,  and 
one  of  them  has  made  a  suggestion  which  I  hope  the  Technical  Lib- 
raries Committee  will  carry  out.  He  said  :  "  I  have  never  heard  of 
your  Association,  but  I  imagine  you  do  in  your  Association  what  we  do 
in  engineering  societies.  We  discuss  these  affairs  too  much  in  our  own 
circle.  My  advice  to  you,"  he  said,  "  is  to  get  the  Chairman  of  your 
Technical  Libraries  Committee  to  prepare  a  paper,  and  I  can  possibly 
arrange  for  that  paper  to  be  read  before  the  engineering  society  to 
which  I  belong."  I  shall  bring  that  recommendation  before  the  Techni- 
cal Libraries  Committee.  I,  want  to  differentiate  between  the  library 
for  technical  education  and  the  library  for  technical  information.  We 
are  aiming  not  so  much  to  do  the  work  which  might  be  done  in  the 
technical  schools,  but  to  provide  that  library  which  is  collateral  with 
the  technical  laboratory.  We  are  aiming  to  provide  technical  informa- 
tion for  those  who  want  it.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  anybody  in  a 
small  town  to  go  to  his  local  library  and  ask  the  librarian  whether  he 
has  got  the  information,  and  if  not  to  get  it.  We  must  see,  if  we  can, 
that  the  librarian  in  the  small  library  has  the  means  of  getting  the  in- 
formation for  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  WM.  WHITAKER  :  I  speak  from  a  standpoint  a  little  outside  that 
of  the  public  librarian.  There  are  a  number  of  extremely  good  libraries 
which  cannot  be  strictly  called  public  libraries,  but  which  are  more  or 
less  available  to  the  public,  that  is  to  say,  libraries  of  scientific  societies 
generally.  People  outside  the  societies  are  welcomed,  and  can  always 
get  information  and  consult  books.  The  opener  well  said  it  was  not 
wise,  from  your  point  of  view,  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  getting  perfect 
sets  of  journalistic  matter.  The  libraries  I  speak  of  have  practically 
done  that :  it  is  the  right  work  for  them.  I  know  the  library  Mr.  Hulme 
represents  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  collections  of  that  kind,  and 
there  are  societies  which  have  unexampled  collections,  and  I  hope  the 
Technical  Libraries  Committee  will  get  into  communication  with  them. 
Close  by  here  are  three  of  the  finest  technical  libraries  of  the  day  : 
one  of  them  may  be  the  finest  in  the  world — that  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  Close  to  it  are  the  libraries  of  the  Mechanical  En- 
gineers and  the  Surveyors'  Institution.  These  libraries  allow  non- 
members  to  use  the  books  and  help  them  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
The  Committee  could  also  get  information  as  to  the  contents  of  some  of 
the  privately-owned  libraries,  and  there  might  be  some  means  of  working 
together.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  Many  years  ago  the  Government 
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wisely  erected  a  fine  building,  Burlington  House,  and  the  rooms  were 
occupied  by  six  scientific  societies,  with,  as  the  result,  six  separate  sci- 
entific libraries,  with  many  overlappings.  I  think  the  Government  might 
very  well  have  required  them  to  make  one  central  library  instead  of 
several  small  ones.  It  would  have  been  a  library  of  reference  where  all 
England  could  have  gone  for  information  of  a  special  kind.  There  is 
one  of  two  Government  libraries  close  by  this,  and  the  other,  to  which 
I  have  belonged  for  many  years,  is  that  of  the  Geological  Society.  Both 
are  consulted  a  good  deal  on  matters  connected  with  the  war.  The 
librarians  of  many  of  these  societies  are  very  able  men,  and  fulfil  the 
requirement  that  they  should  not  only  be  good  librarians,  but  should 
have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  special  subjects.  Mr.  Savage  told  us 
of  a  library  which  could  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
technical  and  scientific  literature,  but  spent  its  money  on  small  books. 
I  think  that  is  exactly  what  a  public  library  should  not  do  :  it  should  not 
buy  cheap  things  which  the  public  can  buy  for  itself.  It  is  not  true 
economy  to  buy  those  cheap  books.  It  is  the  business  of  the  societies 
I  have  mentioned  to  cater  for  the  wants  of  special  readers  by  having 
back  numbers  of  all  the  journals.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hulme  it  is  not  the 
business  of  public  libraries  to  go  back  into  the  past  too  much,  but  rather 
to  get  the  latest  and  best  information  for  their  readers. 

Mr.  R.  K.  DENT  :  When  Mr.  Savage  was  speaking,  my  mind  was 
carried  back  twenty-five  years,  to  the  time  when  we  held  a  memorable 
meeting  in  Paris.  There  was  a  small  library  in  the  artisan  district  of 
the  city,  to  which  a  sum  of  money  was  left  to  be  used  in  the  way  which 
seemed  most  desirable.  That  money  was  spent  in  establishing  the 
library,  in  a  district  in  which  were  many  art  workers.  They  carried 
out  the  plan  of  acquiring  as  many  copies  of  the  art  works  as  they  could, 
and  cutting  them  up,  placing  the  designs  in  envelopes.  You  could  con- 
sult the  whole  work,  and  then  say  what  particular  part  of  it  you  wanted, 
and  you  could  take  away  half  a  dozen  of  these  envelopes  with  their  con- 
tents. I  saw  collections  of  lace  and  other  textiles  mounted  on  cards, 
in  the  stereotyped  large  envelopes,  so  that  if  a  man  wanted  a  lace  design 
he  had  the  actual  lace  which  he  could  take  home  and  work  from.  I 
think  the  same  could  probably  be  done  with  other  works  outside  the  arts, 
and  in  that  way  a  useful  working  library  could  be  built  up.  In  the  great 
cities  the  large  works  cannot  be  fully  made  use  of  in  the  libraries,  but 
if  you  could  get  a  second  copy,  not  necessarily  a  clean  copy,  and  cut  it 
up,  it  could  be  made  systematically  useful,  and  would  be  of  very  great 
service  to  the  community. 

Baillie  A.  CAMPBELL  :  I  will  just  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  in 
Glasgow  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Savage.  But 
first  I  would  express  my  high  admiration  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hulme  and 
Mr.  Powell,  as  well  as  of  the  speeches  which  followed  them.  There  are 
fifteen  learned  and  scientific  societies  in  Glasgow  which  have  had  co- 
ordination suggested  to  them  through  the  Libraries  Committee  ;  already 
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the  Corporation  has  lent  its  auspices  to  the  scheme.  Mr.  Pitt  has  pre- 
pared the  first  section  of  the  catalogue,  the  subject  being  Aeronautics, 
and  has  almost  finished  the  next,  which  is  on  Internal  Combustion 
Boilers.  A  third  will  be  on  Motor  Cars,  Automobiles,  etc.  As  instances 
of  the  kind  of  societies  I  may  mention  the  Scottish  Aeronautical  Society, 
the  Institutions  of  Engineers,  of  Shipbuilders,  the  Mining  Institute  of 
Scotland,  the  Royal  Technical  College — probably  the  largest  in  Great 
Britain — Glasgow  University,  the  Institute  of  Electricians,  and  the 
Electrical  Engineers.  Ultimately,  there  will  be  a  complete  catalogue 
or  guide  to  the  literature  of  the  applied  sciences  available  for  public  use. 
Periodicals  will  also  be  included.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  respective 
Library  Committees,  a  permit  may  be  obtained  at  any  public  library  en- 
abling readers  to  obtain  copies  of  the  works  referred  to  which  are  not 
in  the  Municipal  Libraries. 

Mr.  B.  KETTLE  :  May  I  just  point  out  to  Mr.  Whitaker  that  he  will 
find  a  descriptive  handbook  to  all  the  special  London  Libraries.1  My 
experience  of  trying  to  use  these  special  libraries  is,  that  you  can  seldom 
find  anyone  there  to  attend  to  inquiries,  they  are  nearly  always  closed. 

The  PRESIDENT  put  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Hulme  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Municipal  Reference  Libraries. 

Mr.  H.  KEATLEY  MOORE,  B.A.,  B.Mus.,  J.P.  (formerly  Chairman  of 
the  Croydon  Libraries  Committee) :  Following  the  example  of  my  pre- 
decessor in  introducing  the  previous  paper,  I  beg  to  move  the  resolution 
which  stands  in  my  name,  and  afterwards  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  The 
resolution  is  that 

"  Collections  of  books  and  other  printed  manuscript  matter  bearing 
upon  [all]  questions  of  local  government  should  be  established 
in  connexion  with  [all]  Municipalities ;  such  collections  to 
be  effective  must  be  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian  ;  the 
management  of  such  collections  should  be  placed  under  the 
Library  Committee  ;  the  cost  of  such  libraries  will  be  small  in 
proportion  to  the  valuable  part  they  will  play  in  serving  the 
needs,  not  only  of  officials  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
public  work,  but  also  of  members  of  the  Municipality  responsible 
for  local  government  finance  and  policy." 

NOTE. — The  resolution  as  altered  by  the  deletion  of  the  words  "  all  "  was 
ultimately  adopted. 

1  should  imagine  that  those  responsible  for  this  meeting,  in  asking 
me  to  speak  on  this  important  subject,  almost  new  to  this  country,  as 
it  is,  were  guided  by  the  homely  proverb,  "  He  who  wears  the  shoe  best 

1  "  The  Libraries  of  London  :  a  Guide  for  Students,"  by  R.  A.  Rye  (1908). 
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knows  where  it  pinches  " — and  so  they  pitched  upon  an  old  ex-mayor 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  advisable  not  only  that  the  pinch  of  the  mayoral 
shoe  in  this  regard  should  have  been  personally  felt  by  the  opener,  but 
also  that  he  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  library  methods  and 
some  belief  in  their  efficacy.  I  think,  as  it  is  (within  a  month  or  so)  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  I  joined  our  Public  Libraries  Committee  at 
Croydon,  that  my  qualifications  on  that  side  may  perhaps  pass  muster. 
But  I  must  ask  for  your  great  indulgence  on  the  main  point,  the 
ability  to  introduce  this  subject  worthily  to  you  :  being  only  too  keenly 
aware  that  I  am  unable  competently  to  fulfil  the  honourable  duty  you 
have  put  upon  me.  However,  great  trees  grow  from  small  seeds,  and 
this  insignificant  acorn  of  mine  that  I  now  plant  may  become  the  parent 
of  a  noble  British  oak,  under  your  fostering  care.  It  was  the  old  rule 
of  Athenian  orators  that  to  gain  a  hearing  they  must  show  a  personal 
benefit  or  grievance  in  what  they  advocated  or  denounced.  Our 
modern  habit  is  the  reverse ;  we  cultivate  the  attitude  of  an  impartial 
Zeus,  sitting  above  the  clouds,  and  looking  somewhat  callously,  or  as 
we  say,  impartially,  on  the  to-and-fro  hurryings  of  the  small  persons 
beneath.  The  older  method  appeals  to  me,  and  I  note  two  out  of  many 
occasions  in  my  municipal  work  when  the  shoe  pinched  badly,  when  the 
Mayor  felt  the  want  of  a  Municipal  Reference  Library.  One  was  at 
the  foundation  of  our  Mental  Hospital.  Orders  and  regulations  had  to 
be  formulated,  starting  (as  racers  say)  from  scratch.  The  Town  Clerk's 
chief  clerk  on  the  occasion  mentioned  took  weeks  in  collecting  statutes 
and  rules  from  Asylum  Boards  and  Mental  Hospitals  all  over  England  ; 
and  it  took  the  Committee  weeks,  at  all  events  it  took  me  weeks,  to 
work  through  and  digest  this  mass  of  material.  Where  is  that  material 
now  ?  If  it  exists  it  certainly  is  not  available.  And  yet,  if  some  such 
material  had  been  already  gathered  by  some  other  authority  on  some 
similar  occasion,  had  been  properly  classified,  and  above  all  fully  in- 
dexed, in  fact  treated  as  a  trained  librarian  naturally  treats  material 
entrusted  to  his  charge,  what  an  incalculable  waste  of  time  we  should 
have  been  saved  ! 

One  other  instance ;  our  Croydon  Borough  Engineer  is  a  most 
capable  man.  Not  long  since  he  observed  in  another  borough  the 
saving  due  to  automatic  underfeed  stokers,  in  superseding  human 
labour,  in  giving  a  steady  instead  of  an  intermittent  feed  of  coal  to  the 
boilers  (and  therefore  in  keeping  the  heat  more  evenly  supplied),  and 
also  in  the  great  economy  of  enabling  a  much  less  costly  coal  to  be  used, 
in  fact  rendering  useful  the  very  refuse  of  coal.  But  he  and  others  of 
us  had  to  spend  much  time  in  personally  visiting  many  such  installations 
before  we  could  report  on  the  best  form.  And  all  this  material  was, 
like  the  Mental  Hospital  material,  either  thrown  aside  after  using,  or  if 
perchance  it  has  been  stored  in  dusty  attics,  it  is  in  either  case  as  good 
as  lost  to  the  world. 

Now  there  is  a  further  and  even  more  important  pinch  in  the 
mayoral  shoe.  Burns  says,  apropos  of  sinners, 
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What's  done  we  partly  may  compute 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

And  if  I  may  substitute  the  word  neglected  for  resisted  the  lines  apply 
to  our  subject.  Suppose  our  Borough  Engineer  had  not  chanced  to  run 
against  a  successful  installation  of  automatic  underfeed  stoking,  what 
would  the  Town  Council  have  known  about  it  ?  Or  if  any  of  us  by 
chance  eventually  came  to  hear  of  it,  it  might  be  years  after  it  had  been 
successfully  put  into  operation.  Now  if  we  had  a  Municipal  Reference 
Library  worthy  of  the  name,  it  would  not  be  after  years  but  in  a  week 
or  two,  that  we  should  know  of  this  and  of  any  other  new  departure  in 
efficiency  or  economy,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  of  things  we  might 
never  have  thought  of  for  ourselves — as  my  paraphrase  of  Burns  would 
put  it — 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute 

But  know  not  what's  neglected. 

I  must  not  spend  more  time  upon  personal  evidence  :  and  indeed 
in  the  period  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  afford  many  other  illustrations 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  Municipal  Reference  Libraries.  Besides,  I 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  may  be  preaching  to  the  converted. 
One,  and  one  only,  general  illustration  I  will  offer  to  you.  Every  town 
has  its  local  bye-laws.  That  such  bye-laws  should  be  the  product  of  the 
best  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  kingdom,  we  shall  all  admit. 
Now  there  is  no  town,  that  I  know  of,  which  has  even  a  moderate  collec- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  a  complete  collection,  of  the  bye-laws  of  other 
towns.  Think  of  all  the  separate  plans  worked  out  separately  in  all  the 
separate  great  towns,  for  sanitary  work,  for  schemes  for  improving  the 
health  of  the  people  (such  as  the  supply  of  pure  and  cheap  milk,  especi- 
ally for  babies,  the  purification  of  water,  the  effective  disposal  of  refuse 
by  way,  for  one  example,  of  dust-destruction  furnaces,  including  the 
profitable  use  for  healthy  pavements,  etc.,  of  the  results  of  such  dust 
destruction),  for  schemes  of  town  planning,  and  of  countless  other  things. 
Think  of  what  we  could  learn  by  the  successes  and  failures  of  other 
towns  in  these  things.  If  we  could  be  told  by  authoritative  statistics, 
for  example,  how  such  and  such  a  town  had  halved  or  quartered  its 
death-rate  in  a  slum  area,  by  substituting  a  recreation  ground  for  a 
group  of  human  pigsties,  should  we  not  be  stirred  up  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise ?  And  then  of  what  value  to  us  all  would  be  the  various  schemes 
for  municipal  electricity,  and  the  decisions  of  other  towns  as  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  electricity  compared  with  gas,  etc. 
Then  look  at  the  many  experiments  in  public  education,  especially  in 
technical  education  as  connected  with  the  ordinary  Council  Schools,  in 
which  we  at  Croydon,  thanks  to  my  dear  dead  friend  Stanley,  led  the 
way.  Would  not  the  future  of  our  artisans  all  over  England  be  affected 
if  other  towns  studied  Croydon  Stanley  School  statistics,  and  had  it 
proved  to  them,  by  the  dry  circumstantial  proof  of  examinations,  that 
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Stanley  School  boys  who  spend  half  their  school  time  in  the  workshops 
and  are  so  thoroughly  trained  there  that  they  can  take  skilled  men's 
jobs  when  they  leave,  are  yet,  because  of  the  alertness  of  mind  due  to 
the  ever-changing  interest  of  their  training,  quite  as  well  up  in  ordin- 
ary schoolwork  as  those  boys  who  have  done  nothing  else  than  school- 
work  during  the  same  period  ?  But  who  knows  of  this,  outside 
Croydon,  and  who  believes  it  when  I  assert  it  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more 
sure,  nor  can  be  more  definitely  proved.  Then  the  plan  of  having 
to  pay  the  full  London  Police  Rate  for  the  little  handful  of  excellent 
fellows  who  are  all  that  rural  innocent  Croydon  needs.  And  when 
Croydon's  demand  for  her  own  police  is  made,  in  every  Bill  she  sends 
to  Parliament,  the  clause  is  immediately  struck  out  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  Is  not  that  a  plan  that  Birmingham  or  Manchester  would 
be  delighted  to  know  of  ?  Or  are  we  to  recognize  it  as  municipal  failure  ? 
For  my  purpose  these  failures  and  awful  examples  ("what  not  to  do  ") 
are  as  useful  to  be  known  as  successes  and  improvements  ("what  to 
do  ").  It  is  as  necessary  for  municipalities  to  avoid  the  one  as  to  follow 
up  the  other.  The  prevention  of  fires  and  floods,  what  could  not  we 
learn  as  to  these  things  from  knowing  what  all  other  towns  have  done  ? 
The  need,  I  think,  is  abundantly  manifest.  I  pass,  therefore,  to  a 
few  brief  considerations  upon  the  way  to  meet  the  need.  And  here, 
fortunately,  we  have  actual  and  successful  libraries  of  this  sort,  at  work, 
and  most  usefully  so  ;  not,  alas,  in  England,  or  this  paper  need  not  have 
been  inflicted  upon  you,  but  in  that  paradise  of  the  library  world,  I  mean 
the  United  States;  where  a  chief  librarian  is  honoured  even  above 
the  "  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face,"  where  they  have  discovered 
that  nothing  is  so  cheap  in  the  long  run  as  correct  information  properly 
tabulated  and  accessible ;  where,  in  short,  in  the  land  of  the  Almighty 
Dollar,  they  have  discovered  that  libraries  'pay.  If  we  could  use  the  new 
friendship  with  America  to  bring  this  home  to  our  English  ratepayers, 
what  a  joy!  If  the  spending  of  a  farthing  rate  on  a  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Library  could  be  shown  to  them — so  that  they  believed  it  (a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished) — to  save  more  than  its  cost  in  reduction 
of  expenditure,  the  game  would  be  ours.  Not  the  distant  glory  of  the- 
improvement  of  the  life  of  the  people,  not  immediately  increased  joy  or 
beauty  for  the  whole  nation  by  increased  municipal  efficiency — but  the 
saving  of  rates,  that  would,  under  present  circumstances,  be  an  all- 
conquering  argument !  What  an  outlook,  if  we  could  make  this  as- 
sertion good,  as  Americans  say  they  actually  do.  It  raises  before  us  a 
prospect  rivalling  the  poet's  wildest  fancies.  We  seem  to  throw  wide, 
as  Keats  has  it, 

Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn  t 

To  come  down  to  plain  prose  again,  Baltimore  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
town  to   have  such  a    Municipal    Reference    Library,  as    I   have   for- 
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shadowed.  And  I  may  name  out  of  a  large  number,  as  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  work,  the  similar  libraries  at  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  There  are  numerous  others.  A  big  book  of 
470  pages,  by  John  Boynton  Kaiser,  of  Tacoma  Public  Library,  U.S.A. , 
published  in  1914,  devotes  just  half  its  space,  235  pages,  to  this  subject, 
its  origin  and  development,  its  history,  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be 
collected  (legal  and  documentary  records,  published  books  and  serials, 
clippings,  maps,  and  surveys,  etc.),  the  handling  of  this  material,  the 
qualifications  of  the  librarian  of  such  a  library,  the  success  of  the  U.S.A. 
similar  libraries,  and  their  future  possibilities.  In  these  235  pages  you 
have  everything  you  require  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  It 
is  a  model  of  detail  and  thoroughness  :  and  is  as  progressive  as  it  is 
practical.  It  deals  with  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  Municipal  Re- 
ference Libraries  with  equal  fairness  and  completeness.  I  recommend 
to  you  this  extraordinarily  valuable  treatise  of  the  Tacoma  Librarian. 

As  to  the  duties  of  such  a  Municipal  Reference  Library  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  take  an  actual  working  example.  At  random  I  choose 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  the  library  was  founded  in  1908  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  Public  Library  with  a  special  appropriation  of 
5000  dollars  (^1000)  per  annum,  of  which  the  head  of  this  branch  re- 
ceives 2000  dollars  (£400)  per  annum.  The  population  of  Milwaukee  is 
400,000.  The  librarian's  duties  are  thus  stated  in  the  ordinance  found- 
ing the  library.  He  is  "  to  collect  and  compare  the  laws  of  this  (Wis- 
consin) and  other  States  and  the  ordinances  of  this  (Milwaukee)  and 
other  cities  and  report  upon  the  laws  and  ordinances  pertaining  to  any 
subject  upon  which  he  may  be  requested  to  report  by  the  Mayor,  any 
Committee  or  Member  of  the  Common  Council,  or  the  head  of  any  city 
department,  to  accumulate  all  data  obtainable  in  relation  to  the  practical 
operation  and  effect  of  such  laws  and  ordinances,  etc."  In  fact  he 
is  to  collect,  tabulate,  and  index  every  kind  of  material,  MS.,  printed  and 
pictorial,  which  bears  upon  the  problems  of  local  administration.  This 
means  of  course  that  he  must  be  a  highly  trained  librarian,  or  he  is 
worse  than  useless,  he  is  a  public  danger  in  his  position.  He  must 
never  take  sides  on  any  question  referred  to  him,  but  offer  evidence  for 
or  against  with  equal  impartiality :  and  indeed  a  little  care  must  always 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  political  use  being  made  of  the  machinery  of 
such  a  library,  which  has  to  be  rigidly  kept  above  party  differences.  A 
Municipal  Reference  Library  would  collect  all  valuable  books  on  local 
government,  including  anything  of  the  first  repute  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  America ;  collect  and  preserve  reports,  minutes,  specifications,  Par- 
liamentary Acts  and  proceedings,  plans,  maps,  and  other  records  of  its 
own  locality ;  also  similar  information  from  all  English  towns  above 
a  certain  size  ;  and  the  principal  reports,  especially  those  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  of  the  smaller  communities.  To  these  it  should 
add  newspaper  cuttings,  typewritten  and  MS.  documents,  and  other 
fugitive  matter  having  municipal  value.  Much  might  no  doubt  be 
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weeded  out  from  time  to  time  when  its  immediate  usefulness  had  passed. 
As  the  information  must  be  grouped  under  easily  traceable  heads  the 
shelves  will  have  to  be  rather  wide,  because  the  material  will  be  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  It  will  not  be  nearly  so  difficult  to  collect  all  this  as  to 
make  it  quickly  available  in  answer  to  inquiry.  Care,  therefore,  would 
have  to  be  taken  in  lending  a  section  or  part  of  a  section  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  rigidly  to  refuse  to  disturb  the  collection  might  seriously  re- 
duce its  value.  Either  by  legislative  enactment  or  by  mutual  agreement 
all  towns  above  a  certain  size  must  agree  to  exchange  such  material 
as  I  have  enumerated  with  all  other  towns ;  and  on  this  score  I  have 
not  the(  least  anxiety,  as  each  town  would  at  once  see  the  immense  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  itself  at  the  comparatively  slight  cost  of  exchange. 
The  cost  of  a  Municipal  Reference  Library  should  not  be  thrown  upon 
the  library  rate  of  the  town  :  it  should  be  part  of  the  administrative 
cost  of  the  borough.  But  at  the  same  time  the  control  of  such  a  library 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  Libraries  Committee,  and  its  special 
librarian  under  the  authority  (as  if  he  were  a  branch  librarian)  of  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  town.  An  addition,  for  this  purpose,  of  a  farthing 
rate  in  my  own  town,  would  put  us  on  the  level  of  Milwaukee  ;  but  shall 
we  get  that  farthing  rate  this  side  the  millennium  ?  If  we  can  show 
that  a  Municipal  Reference  Library  is  a  paying  proposition — yes  :  other- 
wise probably  no. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  The  discussion  is  now  open.  I  suggest  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject  should  try  to  invent  a  happier  name 
than  "  Municipal  Reference  Libraries ".  I  take  it  what  is  meant  is 
libraries  of  municipal  archives. 

Mr.  L.  S.  JAST:  Mr.  Keatley  Moore  has  enumerated  some  of  the 
advantages  he  possesses  which  enabled  him  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject ;  the  fact  that  he  had  twice  been  Mayor,  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
long  service  as  member  of  a  Corporation,  as  Vice-Chairman,  and  then 
Chairman  of  a  progressive  public  library.  But  he  did  not  enumerate 
his  very  best  qualification.  I  refer  to  his  very  considerable  imaginative 
power.  Mr.  Moore  is  not  only  a  practical  man  of  affairs,  but  he  is  a 
man  who  possesses  the  requisite  imagination  to  enable  him  immediately 
to  seize  the  main  factors  in  connexion  with  a  subject  of  this  sort.  I 
fail  to  see  how  we  librarians  and  chairmen  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Moore 
are  going  to  convince  our  various  Town  Councillors  that  a  library  of 
municipal  reference  material  will  pay  unless  we  can  hope  that  they  will 
look  at  the  subject  with  a  certain  amount  of  imagination.  I  trust  that 
this  war  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  shocked  the  business  man  into  the 
necessity  of  seeing  advantages  in  particular  enterprises  costing  money 
which  do  not  immediately  or  directly  show  return  in  money.  I  remem- 
ber once  hearing  the  present  Mayor  of  Croydon — in  a  lecture  on  America, 
with  which  country  he  has  intimate  business  relations — say :  "  It  is 
sometimes  said  over  here  that  the  American  business  man  is  smarter 
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than  the  English  business  man,  but  that  is  not  so.  The  first-class  Eng- 
lish business  man  is  quite  as  good,  if  not  better  than,  the  first-class 
American  business  man."  I  agree  personally  with  that  remark  in  the 
main,  but  there  is  one  quality  possessed  by  the  average  American  busi- 
ness man  which  is  not  possessed  in  equal  degree  by  the  English  business 
man,  and  unless  he  gets  it  he  will  not  successfully  reconstruct  and  de- 
velop his  work.  That  quality  is  imagination.  The  fact  that  in  America 
you  have  existing  in  most  large  cities  libraries  of  municipal  reference 
material  is  merely  one  illustration  of  the  many  which  might  be  given 
of  the  possession  by  the  American  business  man  of  the  ability  to  see 
ahead.  He  does  not  want  a  proof  that  this  thing  is  going  to  pay 
immediately,  or  that  it  is  going  to  give  a  direct  commercial  return.  In 
this  country  we  have  to  rely  upon  men  like  Mr.  Alderman  Moore  to 
convince  their  respective  municipalities  that  these  things  will  pay ;  and 
I  hope  they  will  do  it,  because  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  portion  of 
our  programme  which  is  more  important  than  the  resolution  we  have 
now  before  us,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  other  developments  which  are 
referred  to  here  have  a  very  vital  connexion  with  an  adequate  library 
of  municipal  reference  material. 

I  take  it  that  that  library  would  not  merely  collect  materials 
regarding  other  towns,  but  so  far  as  its  own  area  was  concerned  would 
create  that  material  itself.  It  is  obvious  when  one  thinks  about  it 
that  a  large  number  of  the  proposals  for  the  social  amelioration 
and  higher  development  of  a  particular  community  cannot  be  wisely 
carried  through  on  the  best  lines  unless  the  data  which  are  necessary 
are  before  the  people  who  are  entrusted  with  that  particular  movement 
or  effort.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  have  not  got  the  data;  they  are 
working  in  the  dark.  Take  one  illustration.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
single  great  commercial  city  in  this  country  which  is  able  to  show  a 
tabulated  map  of  its  own  industries.  There  may  be  such,  but  certainly 
a  case  is  not  known  to  me.  I  submit  that  one  of  the  first  things  at 
present  that  a  city  ought  to  do  is  to  make  such  a  survey.  I  take  it  that 
the  sphere  of  the  municipal  reference  library  will  be  enlarged  to  permit 
of  that  library  not  necessarily  gathering  the  facts  and  tabulating  them 
— you  might  have  another  organization  doing  that — but  storing,  classi- 
fying and  putting  them  at  the  service  of  the  public.  One  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  librarian  in  America  is  not  only  to  collect  material  but  to 
summarize  it.  I  hope  that  this  paper  will  lead  to  a  much  more  careful 
and  general  development  of  the  whole  idea  at  some  future  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

Miss  E.  S.  FEQAN,  M.A.,  (Cheltenham  Ladies'  College)  agreed  with 
the  President  that  the  description  "  Municipal  Reference  Libraries  "  was 
misleading.  In  America  the  term  used  was  "Civics  Library "  which 
was  better. 

Mr.  HERBERT  JONES  thought  it  was  not  practical  or  practicable  to 
include  the  word  "  all "  twice  in  the  resolution.  The  proposition  might 
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not  commend  itself  by  the  assertion  that  "  all  questions  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment should  be  established  in  connexion  with  all  municipalities". 
If  the  demand  could  be  reduced  to  more  modest  dimensions  it  would  be 
an  advantage. 

Alderman  T.  C.  ABBOTT  :  I  understand  that  Mr.  Moore  does  not 
propose  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  administering  special  libraries 
must  come  out  of  the  library  rate.  So  far  as  I  read  the  resolution,  I 
agree  with  the  project  and  contemplate  the  pleasure  one  would  have  in 
assisting  the  formation  of  such  a  collection,  if  it  is  to  be  a  special  lib- 
rary, directly  under  the  control  of  a  Council  or  local  authority  and  not 
chargeable  to  the  particular  rate  which  is  appropriated  to  the  public 
library. 

Mr.  T.  W.  HAND:  I  take  it  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Moore  is 
rather  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  separate  department  of  Corporation 
library  work,  apart  from  the  public  library  altogether.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Moore's  paper  might  be  sent  out  to  the  town 
clerk  of  each  municipality,  drawing  attention  to  this  resolution,  and  I 
think  we  should  then  arrive  at  something  like  a  practical  solution  of 
Mr.  Moore's  proposition  this  afternoon.  It  is  evident  if  the  work 
were  to  be  part  of  a  public  library  it  would  require  a  great  imagination 
on  the  part  of  Public  Libraries  Committees  to  see  the  utility  of  it. 
Officials,  when  any  new  scheme  is  under  consideration  by  the  Cor- 
porations, often  find  difficulty  in  gathering  the  necessary  information. 
I  therefore  think  such  a  collection  as  Mr.  Moore  has  indicated 
would  prove  of  invaluable  use  to  a  Council  or  Municipal  Committee 
at  any  time. 

Alderman  KEATLEY  MOORE  :  I  shall  be  glad  if  what  has  been 
suggested  can  be  done.  I  mean  a  separate  Municipal  Reference  Library, 
not  to  be  merged  in  the  general  library,  but  with  the  important  proviso 
that  it  is  under  the  Library  Committee  and  is  administered  by  the 
librarian,  and  not  by  any  other  municipal  official.  Also  that  it 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  borough  funds  and  not  out  of  the  library 
rate. 

Mr.  HERBERT  JONES  :  I  think  the  Conference  should  accept  this. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  recommend  anything  except  what  comes  under  the 
control  of  public  libraries. 

Mr.  C.  MADELEY  :  The  term  "  Municipal  Reference  Libraries " 
gave  the  President  a  meaning  which  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
mover  of  the  resolution.  The  wording  is  not  a  serious  matter,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  name  "Civics"  quite  conveys  the  idea.  Trying 
to  visualize  what  is  going  to  happen,  there  will  be  a  room  in  the  Town 
Hall  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  reference  with  an  inscription  over  the 
door  "  Municipal  Public  Library — Local  Government  Section  ". 

Mr.  W.  H.  GREENOUGH  (Reading)  was  of  opinion  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  clearly  state  that  the  expenses  are  to  come  out  of  the 
borough  funds. 
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After  further  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  both  the  words  "all" 
be  omitted,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  accordingly. 

Alderman  T.  C.  ABBOTT  :  I  endorse  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Hand  that  Mr.  Moore's  paper  be  printed,  and  sent  to  each  town  clerk 
where  there  is  a  library  authority. 

Mr.  T.  W.  HAND  :  I  second  that ;  the  expense  would  be  very  small. 

The  HON.  SECRETARY  said  that  he  did  not  wish  the  question  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  number  of  "alls"  contained  in  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Keatley  Moore's  paper  opened  up  many  suggestions,  among  them 
that  of  the  proper  custody  and  location  of  municipal  records,  which  was 
a  great  problem.  If  the  Association  sent  anything  to  municipal  author- 
ities through  the  town  clerks  it  ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered, 
should  be  quite  complete,  and  based  upon  the  interesting  and  practical 
suggestions  which  Mr.  Keatley  Moore  had  put  before  them.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  paper  be  printed  as  part  of  the  proceedings  ;  it  could  then 
be  a  matter  for  the  Council  how  far  any  development  was  desirable,  and 
what  communication  should  be  sent  to  the  municipal  authorities.  If 
that  was  agreed  upon  there  would  be  no  need  for  further  resolution. 

The  proposition  was  by  leave  withdrawn,  and  the  session  terminated. 

Friday  Morning  Session, 

Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MACALISTER  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Before  calling  upon  Dr.  Baker  to  read  his  paper 
on  "  The  Education  and  Training  of  Librarians,"  I  will  ask  the  Hon. 
Secretary  to  read  to  you  two  letters  containing  two  points  which  are 
rather  encouraging. 

The  first  letter  was  from  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland,  M.P.,  who 
wrote  to  the  President : — 

I  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  27  September  conveying 
the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the  Library  Association  to  attend  one  of  the 
meetings  at  the  Annual  Conference  next  week.  In  other  circumstances  I  should 
have  been  only  too  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  in  the  first  place  I  am 
afraid  that,  especially  during  the  next  few  weeks,  I  shall  be  so  pressed  with  work 
that  I  could  not  well  spare  the  time.  Moreover,  you  will  realize  that  having  only 
just  taken  over  this  new  work,  I  am  not  yet  familiar  enough  with  the  lie  of  the 
land  to  be  able  to  contribute  anything  of  value  to  the  discussions.  I  should, 
however,  be  much  interested  if  I  could  have  a  report  of  what  takes  place,  which 
will  doubtless  be  published  subsequently,  and  perhaps  later  on  there  may  be  an- 
other  opportunity  for  my  coming  in  contact  with  members  of  the  Association. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)        ARTHUR  STEEL-MAITLAND. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Dr.  Addison  asked  me  to  say  that  he  is  looking 
forward  with  considerable  hope  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Association 
in  helping  him  in  his  new  task,  and  that  he  will  wish  to  consult  you. 
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There  is  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction  : — 

MINISTRY  OF  RECONSTRUCTION, 

2  QUEEN  ANNE'S  GATE  BUILDINGS, 
WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  i, 

4  October,  1917. 
SIR, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Master  of  Balliol,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Adult  Education,  to  ask  whether  your  Association  would  be  so  good  as  to  formu- 
late in  writing  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  its  views  regarding  the 
possible  uses  to  which  libraries  might  be  put  with  regard  to  Adult  Education. 

The  scope  of  the  Committee's  work  is  to  inquire  into  the  present  position 
and  possibilities  of  Adult  Education  other  than  vocational  and  technical  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  make  recommendations. 

The  Committee  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  Library  Association  as 
to  possible  lines  of  advance,  and  would  also  welcome  a  statement  of  the  present 
work  of  public  libraries  in  so  far  as  they  fall  within  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Committee. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        ARTHUR  GREENWOOD. 
THE  SECRETARY, 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 

CAXTON  HALL,  WESTMINSTER. 

Mr.  L.  S.  JAST  :  The  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland  is  very 
important,  because  such  experience  as  some  of  us  have  had  with  regard 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  hitherto  has  not  been  of  an 
altogether  satisfactory  kind.  There  is  one  matter  in  particular  upon 
which  representations  were  made  which  the  Department  undertook  to 
consider,  but  actually,  turned  completely  down.  A  request  was  made 
that  the  Department  should  supply  all  the  Government  publications  re- 
lating to  commerce,  free  of  cost,  to  any  commercial  libraries  or  com- 
mercial collections  which  are  being  formed,  or  which  might  in  the 
future  be  formed  in  the  country.  A  great  deal  of  public  money  is  spent 
upon  the  printing  of  this  information,  and  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
particular  Department  of  the  Government  entrusted  with  the  dissemina- 
tion of  commercial  information  ought  eagerly  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  utilizing  these  particular  centres  which  are  now  being  established 
throughout  the  country.  In  view  of  the  very  satisfactory  letter  from 
Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  he  is  prepared 
to  consider  any  case  which  you  may  lay  before  him  for  help,  we  should 
now  address  a  specific  request  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment. I  therefore  move  the  following  resolution,  and  suggest  that  it  be 
sent  to  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland  :  "  That  this  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  Local  Authorities  and  Librarians  respectfully  requests  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  supply, 
or  arrange  for  the  supply  of,  free  copies  of  all  Consular  Reports  and 
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other  Government  publications  containing  information  useful  to  business 
men,  to  all  public  libraries  establishing  commercial  collections  ". 

Mr.  S.  A.  PITT  in  seconding  said  :  It  is  most  important  that  we 
should  have  these  official  documents  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  their  receipt  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Commercial  Intelligence  De- 
partment. Considerable  sympathy  has  been  expressed  with  that  view 
already,  but  the  documents  have  not  been  forthcoming  as  readily  as 
they  might  have  been,  and  I  think  that  in  every  case  they  have  waited 
until  they  received  an  application  for  them.  This  information  having 
been  acquired  at  considerable  expense,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  provide 
free  copies  to  those  libraries  whose  duty  it  is  to  disseminate  commercial 
intelligence.  I  hope  what  we  ask  for  in  this  resolution  will  only  be  a 
first  instalment  towards  a  much  more  complete  scheme. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DOUBLEDAY  :  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  a  broader 
view,  and  not  confine  ourselves  to  this  one  specific  Department  of  the 
Government.  The  Council  would  be  well  advised  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  policy  and  to  put  the  Association  in  evidence  now,  at  a  time 
when  we  know  Dr.  Addison  and  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland  are  expecting 
to  hear  from  us.  This  is  an  opportunity  which  should  be  seized  at 
once. 

Mr.  HERBERT  JONES  :  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  myself  a  party 
to  the  Association's  approach  of  the  Government  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  in  power.  At  that  date  we  applied  for  all  sorts  of  Parliamentary 
Documents — Blue  Books  and  other  materials — for  the  general  informa- 
tion of  the  public,  and  we  got  a  kind  of  promise  which  has  been  to  a 
certain  extent  carried  out  since  then.  But  the  answer,  as  far  as  my 
memory  will  carry  me  back,  which  was  then  made  was  that  the  supply 
of  those  documents  was  not  sufficient  to  go  round,  and  that  there  was  a 
primary  claim  on  such  papers  and  documents  from  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, public  bodies,  and  others.  Certain  papers,  the  most  important  of 
them,  would,  however,  be  granted  to  public  libraries  on  application  by 
the  library  authority.  That  brings  me  to  the  point  which  was  empha- 
sized in  Mr.  Pitt's  admirable  paper  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
namely,  that  if  important  use  is  to  be  made  of  these  papers  they  should 
be  supplied  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  WALTER  POWELL  :  I  hope  the  resolution  as  proposed  will  not 
be  altered.  Here  we  have  a  specific  request  which  is  likely  to  meet  with 
acceptance  because  it  is  so  specific.  What  happened  years  ago  in  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  publications  generally  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  question  as  we  now  approach  it.  If  we  begin  to 
widen  the  resolution  we  also  begin  to  lessen  our  chances  of  getting  what 
we  want.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Doubleday's  suggestion,  I  would  remind 
him  that  the  Council  has  already  appointed  a  Library  Policy  Committee, 
which  will  no  doubt  consider  the  question  which  he  wishes  to  have 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  WM.  WHITAKER  :  Having  served  many  years  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
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vice  I  understand  the  feeling  in  regard  to  widening  this  resolution.  At 
the  same  time  I  understand  reasons  for  making  it  quite  specific.  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  in  the  case  of  widening  you  will  not  be  acting  a  little 
prematurely.  There  are  other  steps  to  be  taken,  I  think.  I  have  had 
a  long  service  in  a  department  which  published  information  wholly  of 
interest  in  this  island.  Not  one  atom  of  it  is  given  to  the  localities 
specially  concerned.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  L.  S.  JAST  :  So  far  as  general  Government  publications  are 
concerned  there  is  no  department  whose  work  it  is  to  disseminate  that 
information.  There  is  a  department  for  disseminating  commercial  in- 
formation. We  are  now  making  not  only  a  specific  request  to  a  parti- 
cular department  but  a  general  request,  and  the  letter  which  has  been 
read  indicates  a  readiness  to  consider  any  case  which  may  be  stated. 
In  this  case  we  are  dealing  with  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland ;  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  Treasury  nor  with  the  Government  as  a  whole.  That 
makes  it  very  important  that  the  resolution  should  be  passed  as  I 
moved  it. 

Mr.  H.  TAPLEY-SOPER  :  Is  it  wise  to  restrict  the  application  to 
grants  on  behalf  of  libraries  which  are  forming  special  collections  ?  It 
is  only  large  libraries  which  can  afford  to  put  aside  sums  of  money  to 
form  technical  libraries,  and  if  these  grants  are  only  to  be  made  to 
libraries  which  can  form  special  collections,  you  will  be  cutting  away 
the  chance  from  smaller  libraries  of  getting  some  assistance  for  their 
own  communities.  The  resolution  seems  to  be  specifically  applied  to 
these  libraries.  There  is  on  the  Minutes  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
by  the  Perth  meeting  many  years  ago.  I  read  to  the  Association  some 
eight  years  since  a  paper  on  the  question  of  a  special  application  for 
Government  publications,  but  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  include  any 
such  application  in  the  movement  which  is  now  on  foot.  I  ask  the 
Council,  however,  to  remember  that  resolution,  and  if  it  is  possible,  to 
follow  it  up. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  remember  the  time  which  Mr.  Jones  refers  to, 
and  what  was  done.  I  made  an  application  of  my  own.  A  short  while 
afterwards  I  found  that  a  certain  official  was  asked  to  visit  my  library 
and  see  what  we  were  doing  with  what  we  had.  I  am  glad  to  say  he 
found  whatever  Government  publications  we  had  were  well  ordered  and 
catalogued  and  ready  for  use,  and  they  were  being  used.  After  that  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  practically  all  I  wanted,  although  some  of 
them  were  expensive  books.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  Mr.  Double- 
day  said,  but  I  urge  you  to  leave  the  resolution  as  it  stands,  because  if 
you  thus  pass  it  you  are  provided  with  a  special  lever  for  going  further. 
The  resolution  was  carried. 
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The  Education  and  Training  of  Librarians. 

Resolution : 

"  A  system  of  library  schools  for  the  British  Isles  should  be  estab- 
lished as  early  as  possible  under  the  control  of  the  Library 
Association." 

Mr.  ERNEST  A.  BAKER,  M.A.,  D.  Lit.,  as  mover,  introduced  this 
subject. 

There  is,  he  said,  very  little  need  at  this  time  of  day  to  persuade 
members  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  means 
at  present  available  for  professional  education.  If  there  is  one  fact 
that  stares  us  in  the  face  as  persistently  as  the  absurdity  of  the  rate 
limit,  it  is  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  educate  the  members  of  a  highly 
specialized  profession  by  offering  short  courses  of  lectures,  or  summer 
schools,  or  correspondence  classes,  to  those  members  who  are  willing 
to  study  or  able  to  attend,  or  whose  employers  are  willing  and  able  to 
give  them  occasional  facilities  for  doing  so,  and  perhaps  to  reward  them 
with  the  guerdon  of  almost  a  living  wage.  For  some  thirty  years  the 
Association  has  held  classes  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  in  fact 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  provide  classes  itself,  or  to  instigate  educa- 
tional bodies  to  provide  suitable  courses.  It  has  also  published  and  re- 
vised year  by  year  a  syllabus  of  training,  which  forms  a  programme  for 
class-work,  suggests  a  standard  to  committees  and  librarians  for  the 
training  of  their  assistants,  and  furnishes  guidance  to  the  young  librarian 
in  his  private  efforts.  The  Council  has  held  annual  examinations,  and 
awarded  thousands  of  certificates  to  candidates,  not  only  in  the  British 
Isles,  but  also  throughout  the  Empire  and  in  several  foreign  countries. 
All  this  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  we  all  know  it  does  not  go  far 
— it  merely  points  the  direction  in  which  a  much  more  strenuous  and 
well-organized  effort  must  be  applied,  if  the  status  of  the  profession  is, 
he  would  not  say  to  advance  or  even  maintain  its  level,  but  if  the  public 
library  is  to  hold  its  rightful  place  in  the  social  organization,  ready  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  growing  demands  of  industry,  business,  public 
education,  recreation,  and  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  community. 

It  would  be  easy  to  paint  a  heart-rending  picture  of  the  library 
assistant,  working  long  shifts,  free  at  awkward  hours,  badly  paid,  and 
not  tempted  by  the  certainty  of  a  good  salary  at  the  end  of  it  all  to 
undergo  the  grind  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  our  certificates  ;  yet 
toiling  manfully,  travelling  week  by  week  to  the  centre  where  classes  are 
held,  using  up  his  half-holiday  and  paying  his  own  expenses,  all  for  the 
sake  of  an  hour's  teaching  in  a  subject  that  requires  dozens  of  lectures 
to  make  the  instruction  adequate.  He  harped  on  the  word  "  adequate," 
because  the  whole  thesis  is,  not  the  unsuitability  of  what  we  are  doing  and 
able  to  do,  but  its  miserable  and  ridiculous  inadequacy.  A  still  more 
heart-breaking  picture  could  be  drawn  of  the  assistant  whose  committee 
or  superior  officer  does  not  smile  on  his  endeavours.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
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committees  who  pay  the  fees  and  even  the  travelling  expenses  of  their 
assistants,  by  discreet  inattention  to  the  absurd  restrictions  of  our 
Public  Libraries  Acts  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  common.  At  the  best, 
the  persevering  student  is  handicapped  by  his  conditions,  discouraged 
by  his  prospects,  and  helped  only  a  little  way  by  all  the  facilities  we  can 
put  at  his  or  her  disposal.  He  could  paint  a  picture  fully  as  pathetic 
of  the  Education  Committee  sweating  its  brains  to  adapt  the  syllabus 
and  classes  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  modern  library  and  the  narrow 
conditions  of  the  assistant,  and  of  lecturers  preparing  courses  at  the  ex- 
pense of  valuable  time  and  labour,  and  then  rewarded  by  the  failure  to 
muster  an  audience,  because  the  overworked  assistant  cannot  attend. 

To  say  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a  series  of 
State-aided  library  schools  is  to  put  the  matter  mildly  ;  the  time  was 
ripe  many  years  ago.  Other  countries  have  long  enjoyed  these  neces- 
sary institutions.  In  America  library  schools  are  old-established  con- 
cerns ;  they  are  dotted  all  over  the  country  ;  there  are  even  special 
types  of  such  schools,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  special  kinds  of 
librarians.  Needless  to  say,  Germany  had  such  schools  long  ago, 
though  it  was  not  proposed  to  take  the  German  system  as  a  model. 
Yet  we  had  the  start  of  other  countries  in  providing  libraries  for  the 
people,  and  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  our  being  left  so  far  in  the 
rear  in  the  training  of  qualified  persons  to  look  after  them. 

The  directors  of  a  highly  specialized  organism  such  as  a  modern 
library  need  precisely  the  same  combination  of  practical  experience  and 
theoretical  training  as  the  teachers  in  our  schools.  The  teacher  even 
in  an  elementary  school  receives  at  least  two  years  of  theoretical  train- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  continuous  study  that  goes  on  during  the  years 
when  he  is  gaining  experience.  No  one  who  understands  what  library 
work  really  is  will  deny  that  one  at  least,  if  not  two,  of  the  years  of 
preparation  for  a  responsible  post  should  be  set  aside  for  similar  train- 
ing. Without  it,  only  a  few  brilliant  exceptions  can  be  expected  to  pick 
up  the  higher  qualifications  needed  for  efficient  and  progressive  ad- 
ministration— and  the  demands  upon  the  modern  library  have  always 
been,  and  are  going  to  be  more  than  ever,  cumulative  and  progressive. 
The  librarian  has  to  be  a  book-selector,  a  bibliographer,  an  exponent  of 
the  laws  affecting  libraries,  to  have  a  considerable  knowledge  of  book- 
binding, of  printing,  of  planning  buildings,  and  many  similar  duties,  to 
be  an  efficient  administrator  with  an  exceptionally  wide  knowledge  of 
detail,  and  finally  to  be  an  affable  sort  of  encyclopaedia  and  inquire  with- 
in upon  everything,  from  limericks  to  the  solar  plexus.  He  is  supposed 
to  unite  scholarship  with  an  all-round  competence  only  to  be  acquired 
by  an  arduous  process  of  self-discipline.  How  can  this  be  attained  in 
the  intervals  of  overwork  ?  In  most  professions  technical  education  is 
encouraged  ;  it  may  be  provided  free  of  expense  to  the  student,  at  any 
rate  it  is  made  worth  his  while,  and  no  obstacles  are  put  in  his  road. 
In  librarianship  the  exact  opposite  rules  in  every  particular.  To 
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discourage  ambition  further,  misguided  persons  tell  the  young  librarian, 
"  lectures  and  classes  are  a  waste  of  time  ;  your  only  chance  to  get  on 
is  to  get  out  of  library  work  as  soon  as  you  can.  If  committees  wanted 
trained  and  educated  librarians  they  would  pay  a  proper  salary  to  at- 
tract them."  It  is  not  my  business  now  to  go  into  the  question  how 
library  incomes  and  librarians'  salaries  should  be  raised,  beyond  re- 
minding you  that  the  history  of  other  professions  shows  that  improve- 
ment in  status  proceeds  step  by  step  with  improvement  in  qualification. 
Enhanced  salaries  will  not  be  given  to  men  without  the  adequate  train- 
ing, any  more  than  the  half-trained  person  will  be  entitled  to  demand 
the  salary  of  a  person  fully  equipped.  The  pessimistic  reasoning 
alluded  to  leads  to  a  deadlock.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  demand,  and  keep  on  demanding,  the  requisite  facilities  for  a 
training  that  should  be  indispensable.  When  the  imperative  need 
for  training  becomes  generally  and  completely  recognized,  the  rest  will 
inevitably  follow. 

Up  to  the  present,  though  our  certificated  students  will  soon  number 
a  thousand,  only  about  a  dozen  have  taken  the  full  diploma.  That  in 
itself  is  a  confession  of  failure.  Meanwhile,  the  Education  Committee  is 
being  asked  to  make  provision  in  the  syllabus  for  the  special  require- 
ments of  librarians  in  technical,  commercial,  scientific,  and  other  special 
libraries.  Special  accomplishments  going  far  beyond  the  published 
syllabus,  which  confessedly  is  already  too  exacting  for  the  majority  of 
our  students,  are  demanded,  and  demanded  with  every  appearance  of 
reason.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  obviously  a  good  case  for  a  more 
elementary  course  than  the  one  under  which  our  present  examinations 
are  held,  a  course  that  would  be  a  help  and  incentive  to  the  junior  as- 
sistant. It  would  be  much  better  to  have  graded  examinations  than  the 
present  system  under  which  many  assistants  have  forgotten  all  they 
knew  when  they  gained  their  first  certificate  long  betore  they  try  for 
the  sixth.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  which  he  foreshadowed 
many  years  ago  in  a  paper  read  at  some  annual  conference  on  ad- 
vanced education  for  librarians.  We  want  a  syllabus  arranged  in  three 
grades,  an  elementary  course,  the  ordinary  course  leading  to  the  di- 
ploma, and  advanced  post-diploma  courses  in  special  branches  of  library 
science. 

A  draft  scheme  for  a  series  of  library  schools,  in  various  centres  in 
the  British  Isles,  is  now  before  the  Council.  It  is  proposed  that  such 
schools  should  be  established  under  the  same  roof  or  in  close  affiliation 
with  existing  technical  schools,  university  colleges,  or  similar  institu- 
tions. There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  their  location  in  a  large 
library,  so  long  as  they  were  officially  connected  with  the  school  or 
college,  and  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education.  We  are  encouraged 
by  the  expressed  view  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  to  hope 
that  substantial  aid  would  be  offered  us  from  that  quarter.  But  the 
ordinary  maintenance  grants  should  be  received  from  the  Board  of 
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Education  and  the  local  education  committees  in  the  towns  where  the 
schools  are  placed.  There  would  be  a  small  income  from  the  fees  of 
students,  which  would  be  low  for  the  ordinary  course,  and  probably  nil 
for  the  elementary  course,  since  the  elementary  classes  would  largely 
be  attended  by  students  entitled  to  free  instruction  at  the  continuation 
schools  to  be  provided  under  the  new  Education  Bill.  In  passing,  he 
would  observe  that  the  case  of  students  attending  such  continuation 
schools  raises  a  new  crux.  It  is  students  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  who 
will  attend  those  schools,  in  short  the  very  students  who  have  hitherto 
formed  the  majority  at  our  classes.  Are  we  to  ask  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  provide  vocational  classes  in  large  centres,  and  let  assistants 
attend  lectures  in  librarianship  for  a  certain  number  of  the  320  hours 
per  annum  allotted  to  their  continued  general  education  ?  Obviously, 
this  would  entail  some  loss,  however  slight,  of  the  invaluable  general 
education  we  want  them  to  have  in  addition  to  the  special  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  are  obliged  to  put  in  their  eight  hours  a  week  at 
a  non-vocational  school,  we  can  hardly  expect  many  to  attend  library 
classes  as  well.  The  result  might  be  that  no  students  would  be  forth- 
coming for  our  elementary  classes.  Nevertheless,  careful  consideration 
of  the  new  Bill  makes  the  need  for  the  regular  library  school,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  library  classes,  still  more  apparent.  The  library 
school  would  be  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Education  Authority,  the 
Library  Association,  and  the  college  or  school  housing  it,  each  having 
representatives  on  the  governing  body,  to  which  such  persons  as  the 
principal  of  the  school  or  college,  and  the  chief  librarians  or  other 
representatives  of  the  principal  State  or  public  library  in  the  locality 
would  be  added.  The  governing  bodies  of  such  libraries  would  be 
asked  to  co-operate  by  allowing  the  classes  to  meet  for  practical 
work  in  their  buildings  ;  and,  of  course,  all  Library  Authorities  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  grant  facilities  to  their  assistants  to  attend 
the  schools,  by  long  leave  of  absence  and,  when  that  is  feasible,  by 
maintenance  grants.  The  staff  of  each  school  would  be  largely 
supplied  from  the  higher  members  of  the  staff  of  the  chief  libraries  in 
the  vicinity  ;  but  the  director  would  be  a  full-time  officer,  unless  the 
chief  librarian  of  a  library  housing  the  school  were  appointed  honorary 
director,  in  which  case  there  would  be  a  full-time  deputy-director  re- 
sponsible for  the  working  of  the  school. 

Each  library  school  should  embrace  a  lecture-room,  class-rooms, 
an  exhibition  of  library  apparatus,  a  library  of  professional  literature, 
and  a  director's  office.  The  exhibition  would  be  a  permanent  one, 
constantly  renewed  and  kept  up  to  date,  and  would  contain  speci- 
mens of  all  sorts  of  library  fittings  and  appliances,  models  of  buildings 
and  larger  furniture,  working  models  of  apparatus,  sets  of  plans,  designs, 
photographs,  and  the  like,  specimens  of  all  sorts  of  binding  and 
binding  materials,  and  of  all  sorts  of  stationery,  forms,  registers, 
and  other  things.  It  might  be  made  accessible  to  librarians  visiting 
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the  school,  and  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  engaged  in 
library  administration.  The  method  of  instruction  should  be  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  The  lecturers  should  not  only  make  use  of 
blackboard  and  lantern  illustrations,  but  should  also  make  their  teach- 
ing realistic  by  putting  the  students  in  contact  with  the  books,  apparatus, 
and  other  objects — in  short,  laboratory  methods  should  be  followed  wher- 
ever possible.  Many  of  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  should  be 
given  in  actual  libraries,  half  the  lessons  at  least  consisting  of  work  in 
libraries  rather  than  of  lectures  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Visits  to  book- 
binding, printing,  and  other  works  would  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum, 
and  the  students  should  be  taken  to  buildings  where  systems  of  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  and  similar  matters  could  be  studied  objectively. 

The  main  business  of  the  school  would  be  the  ordinary  course,  con- 
sisting of  the  six  subjects  prescribed  in  the  Library  Association  syllabus, 
i.e.  Literary  History,  Bibliography,  Classification,  Cataloguing,  Library 
Organization,  and  Library  Routine.  It  would  be  a  full-time  day  school, 
running  for  three  terms,  and  the  whole  course  would  be  covered  in  one 
year.  This  would  not  prevent  students  from  taking  two  years  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  all  six  subjects,  if  they  found  this  necessary.  But 
it  is  considered  that  the  average  entrant  to  the  school  would  already 
have  passed  the  elementary  course,  and  would  be  possessed  of  such 
general  educational  attainments  as  would  enable  him  or  her  to  under- 
take the  entire  course  in  one  year,  and  to  obtain  the  diploma  at  the  end 
or  soon  after  leaving.  The  proposed  terms  for  admission  as  a  day- 
student  are  that  the  candidate  should  have  passed  the  elementary 
examination,  or  some  other  qualifying  examination  of  matriculation 
standard.  Further,  candidates  (not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age) 
who  have  had  satisfactory  library  experience  would  be  admitted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  governing  body. 

This  brings  us  to  the  two  chief  innovations  proposed  in  the  present 
syllabus,  which  will  itself,  as  the  basis  of  the  school  curriculum,  require 
more  drastic  revision  than  it  has  received  for  some  years.  These  in- 
novations are  the  elementary  and  the  advanced  courses.  The  elemen- 
tary course  would  be  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  course,  bringing  it 
within  the  capacity  of  those  just  entering  upon  library  work.  It  would 
embrace  four  branches,  Literary  History  and  Bibliography,  Classifica- 
tion, Cataloguing,  and  Library  Economy,  all  to  a  moderate  grade.  It 
would  lead  to  an  elementary  certificate,  which  would  be  an  encouraging 
test  of  progress  to  intelligent  assistants  who  feel  that  the  subjects  now 
laid  down  in  the  syllabus  are  beyond  their  powers.  He  was  convinced, 
as  an  examiner,  that  such  a  stepping-stone  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
majority  of  assistants,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  far  better  work  when 
the  candidate  approached  the  ordinary  course. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  detail  over  the  proposed  advanced 
courses.  They  would  be  framed  to  cover  work  in  technical,  scientific, 
commercial,  and  other  special  libraries,  and  in  the  children's  and  other 
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special  departments,  and  would  also  include  special  courses  on  Biblio- 
graphy, Archives,  and  the  like.  Being  situated  in  or  in  close  touch  with 
a  school  or  college  pursuing  higher  education,  the  school  would  give  the 
library  student  opportunities  to  improve  his  or  her  general  education, 
during  or  at  the  end  of  the  course.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  persons  not  aiming  at  an  ordinary  library  career, 
but  perhaps  intending  to  take  charge  of  a  private  library  or  to  undertake 
research  and  other  literary  work,  from  attending  classes  in  Cataloguing, 
Archives,  or  Bibliography.  Nothing  but  good  could  come  from  the  in- 
itiation of  more  of  the  public  into  many  of  our  special  subjects.  The 
general  estimate  of  the  ideal  librarian's  attainments  would  be  all  the 
higher.  But  the  main  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  work  of  our 
library  schools  should  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  the  general  system  of 
higher  education.  That  is  one  reason  why  such  schools  should  be  as- 
sociated with  other  educational  institutions. 

With  regard  to  its  elementary  and  ordinary  courses,  the  school 
would  not  be  on  a  university  footing.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  affiliated  to  a  university,  or  why  the  advanced  courses 
should  not  eventually  be  crowned  with  a  degree,  perhaps  a  degree  in 
library  science. 

This  is  a  rough  sketch  of  our  scheme.  He  said  that  the  time  was 
over-ripe  for  such  a  scheme,  and  he  believed  that  the  present  is  a  pro- 
pitious moment.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  powerfully  encour- 
aged by  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust, 
we  may  well  be  emboldened  by  the  lively  interest  now  directed  to  the 
problems  of  education.  The  present  Education  Bill  does  not  tackle 
the  whole  problem  of  national  education.  It  restricts  itself  solely  to 
elementary  education,  the  very  name  for  which  implies  that  it  is  only 
partial  education.  Secondary  education  and  the  universities,  in  other 
words  a  system  that  will  turn  out  completely  educated  citizens,  are  still 
to  be  considered.  But  it  has  undertaken  two  important  things,  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  education,  and  the  extension  of  compulsory 
education  over  a  larger  span  of  youthful  life.  He  had  been  surprised  to 
hear  thoughtful  members  of  the  Library  Association  say  that  the  new 
Bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public  library.  Why,  every  Education 
Bill  must  vitally  affect  the  public  library.  We  depend  on  elementary 
education  for  the  majority  of  our  readers,  and  anything  that  tends  to 
multiply  those  readers  and  also  to  raise  them  in  the  intellectual  scale 
must  be  a  vital  concern  to  us.  Moreover,  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
some  co-operation  between  the  library  and  the  continuation  school  ^ 
and  if  library  work  with  school  children  is  important,  how  much  more 
important  will  be  library  work  with  young  persons  approaching  the  age 
of  18  ?  This  is  the  plastic  age  when  reading  habits  are  formed,  and 
when  the  effect  of  intelligent  guidance  may  become  permanent.  The 
new  Education  Bill  is  a  measure  of  the  profoundest  moment  to  library- 
authorities. 
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He  did  not  believe,  if  public  attention  is  called  to  the  question, 
that  politicians  will  be  able  to  go  on  much  longer  ignoring  the  value  of 
the  public  library  as  an  educational  asset  lying  ready  to  hand.  The 
public  library  has  a  mission  extending  a  great  deal  further  than  educa- 
tion, which  concerns  the  young ;  but  up  to  a  certain  point  their  aims 
coincide,  and  beyond  that  the  functions  of  the  library  are  complement- 
ary to  those  of  education.  The  natural  complement  to  the  Education 
Bill  would  be  a  Public  Library  Bill.  At  present  our  public  libraries  are 
not  a  system  and  they  are  not  national.  The  object  of  such  a  Bill 
would  be  to  make  them  both,  and  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  to  effi- 
ciency. Whether  that  comes  in  the  near  future  or  not,  this  season  of 
educational  reconstruction  is  the  right  moment  to  ask  for  a  national 
system  of  training  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  institu- 
tions which  are,  manifestly,  of  superlative  national  importance. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  There  are  several  practical  points  which  puzzle 
me,  and  as  I  am  here  to  learn  I  shall  be  glad  if  anybody  who  takes  part 
in  the  discussion  will  clear  them  up  for  me.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake, 
and  leads  to  confusion  of  thought,  to  compare  our  calling  with  the  other 
recognized  professions.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  are  in  quite  a  different 
position.  You  speak  of  the  profession  of  law,  for  example.  A  lawyer 
comes  forward,  if  he  thinks  he  is  fitted  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  does  his  best 
to  qualify  himself,  and  afterwards  goes  into  the  world  to  try  to  make 
a  living.  A  doctor  has  to  do  the  same  thing,  with  the  exception  of 
special  appointments  which  he  has  to  fill  before  he  gets  his  patients. 
A  parson  has  to  take  charge  of  a  place,  more  or  less,  before  he  can  he 
considered  qualified.  Perhaps  we  are  more  nearly  comparable  to  par- 
sons than  to  anybody  else.  Parsons  often  begin  at  £60,  £70  or  ^80  a 
year,  and  yet  they  manage  to  subsist.  Your  library  assistant  when  he 
goes  out  into  the  world  cannot  start  by  being  a  librarian  ;  he  has  to 
watch  for  such  a  post.  And  the  question  which  arose  in  my  mind  was, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  consider,  when  getting  this  system  of  library 
schools  established,  what  is  a  modest  estimate  of  the  annual  output  of 
certificated  students.  When  you  have  settled  that  figure  in  your  minds, 
ask  yourselves  what  is  the  annual  demand  for  librarians,  and  secondly, 
what  is  the  annual  demand  for  library  assistants  ?  If  you  produce  from 
your  schools  1000  certificated  librarians,  and  there  are  only  500  posts 
for  them,  you  have  done  a  very  unfair  thing  to  lead  them  into  expecta- 
tion. I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  paper,  but  I  ask 
you  to  consider  these  practical  questions,  and  whether  you  are  not,  as 
the  Americans  say,  "taking  off  a  bigger  bite  than  you  can  chew". 
Understand,  I  am  not  deprecating  the  advocacy  of  the  teaching  ;  I  only 
ask  that  the  matter  shall  be  considered  from  a  purely  practical  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  H.  TAPLEY-SOPER  :  Every  librarian  knows  that  if  he  can  get  a 
staff  qualified  to  do  a  lot  of  the  work  which  he  has  to  do  himself  but 
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which,  on  account  of  lack  of  time,  he  has  to  put  by,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  work  for  such  assistants.  We  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  get  the 
money  if  we  show  committees  and  the  public  that  we  have  an  important 
work  which  requires  to  be  done,  but  which  now  has  to  be  put  aside 
because  the  librarian  is  the  only  qualified  person  on  the  staff  to  do  that 
work. 

Mr.  L.  S.  JAST  :  I  think  we  are  travelling  in  a  very  vicious  circle. 
You  cannot  consider  this  question  of  library  training  in  regard  to  library 
schools  by  itself:  that  is  just  as  large  a  part  of  the  whole  programme 
of  this  Conference  as  are  any  of  the  resolutions  we  have  dealt  with  in 
the  preceding  part  of  it.  The  question  of  library  training  is  specifically 
mentioned  in  one  or  two  of  these  resolutions.  Then  the  case  that  we 
may  make,  if  not  for  the  establishment,  for  the  running  of  these  com- 
mercial and  technical  libraries  will  simply  fall  to  pieces  unless  we  take 
steps  to  indicate  that  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  library  training,  and 
that  we  are  making  proposals  for  putting  that  library  training  upon  a 
satisfactory  basis.  Whatever  the  particular  answers  may  be  to  your 
questions,  the  fact  remains  that  it  will  be  an  extremely  short-sighted 
view  not  to  see  that  library  training  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  of 
our  case  for  the  development  of  the  public  library.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  consider,  not  the  question  of  how  many  students  are  likely  to 
come  forward,  for  this  part  of  the  matter  we  must  leave  to  the  future. 
I  believe  Library  Committees  will  eagerly  seize,  so  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  the  advantage  which  the  establishment  of  such  schools  will  give 
them.  Mr.  Soper  said  there  is  no  librarian  in  the  country  who  would 
not  at  the  present  moment,  if  he  could  lay  hands  on  a  trained  assistant, 
employ  him,  and  that  is  a  condition  which  has  been,  not  produced  but 
accentuated,  by  the  war,  and  which,  for  many  reasons,  will  remain 
after  the  war,  not  only  because  those  who  come  back  will  not  again  take 
up  library  work,  some  will  not  come  back,  but  also  because  of  the  very 
development  which  we  hope  to  bring  about  in  the  libraries.  The 
probable  number  of  students  at  the  library  school  must  not  be  con- 
sidered. We  are  going  to  see  a  change  in  public  libraries  altogether. 
There  will  be  special  libraries  which  will  supplement  the  ordinary  lib- 
raries and  work  in  with  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
business  libraries.  In  America,  at  present,  there  are  many  business 
houses  which  have  seen  that  it  pays  to  establish  a  special  library  cover- 
ing the  field  of  that  business,  and  putting  it  under  the  charge  of  a 
trained  librarian.  There  is  at  least  one  firm  in  this  country  which  has 
established  a  similar  library,  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  North- 
Central  Library  Association,  namely,  Messrs.  Rowntree,  at  York,  one 
of  the  Directors  of  which  was  a  former  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  is  at 
present  Chairman  of  the  York  Library  Committee.  That  library  deals 
simply  with  their  own  business,  and  it  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a 
special  man  :  it  is  not  a  side-show,  run  in  the  intervals  of  some  other 
duty.  Mr.  Murrow,  the  Director,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
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Rowntree  family,  told  me  the  other  day  in  Manchester  that,  although 
this  business  library  was  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  it  had  already 
amply  justified  its  existence,  in  the  view  of  the  Directors.  That  sort 
of  thing  will  increase,  because  the  time  is  shortly  coming  when  no  big 
business  house  will  be  able  to  get  on  without  its  special  library,  and 
such  things  will  tap  the  library  school. 

There  is  another  important  point  which  has  been  overlooked  in 
your  remarks,  Sir,  and  which  I  think  has  been  overlooked  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Savage.  I  think  Mr.  Savage  is  the  only  member  present  who  is 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  your  criticism  (Mr.  Savage :  No,  Sir).  The 
point  is,  that  if  we  do  not,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion, start  efficient  library  schools,  they  will  be  started  outside,  and 
they  will  be  inefficient  ones.  There  are  other  considerations  which 
force  us  into  the  position  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  put  our  system 
of  training  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Mr.  Jast,  and  possibly  others  too,  have  mis- 
understood me.  No  one  who  knew  my  old  record  in  the  Library 
Association  would  think  of  suggesting  I  was  against  the  training  ot 
librarians  in  itself.  I  started  the  first  school  in  Hanover  Square,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  years  ago,  and  laboured  for  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  But  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  desirable  to  begin  with  a  large 
scheme,  a  system  which  I  understand  is  intended  to  be  applied  all  over 
the  country.  If  you  ask  for  too  much,  you  will  not  get  it,  and  I  do  not 
understand  how  the  Carnegie  Trust,  or  anybody  else,  will  enable  you 
to  start  schools  all  over  the  country.  It  would  be  better  to  start  with 
one  good  one,  and  add  to  it  as  demanded,  as  we  all  need  training. 
Please  do  not  think  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  B.  CARTER  :  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  Dr.  Baker's  paper, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  I  have  opposed  in  another  place.  It  is 
his  elementary  course.  That  course  is  still  in  a  very  nebulous  state. 
He  does  not  tell  us  how  he  is  going  to  carry  it  out — possibly  by  the 
continuation  schools,  on  the  vocational  side.  But  is  it  possible  to 
establish  such  training  in  the  continuation  schools  outside  the  great 
centres  of  population  ?  Apart  from  this,  it  is  inadvisable  to  force  tech- 
nical education  upon  our  young  assistants.  We  have  had  the  same 
cry  from  the  Technical  Education  Authorities  all  over  the  country, 
that  the  students  come  to  them  unprepared  for  the  training.  We  know 
where  the  majority  of  our  assistants  come  from  :  they  are  elementary 
school  children  :  they  are  not  fitted  to  undertake  our  technical  training, 
not  even  the  elementary  course.  The  one  thing  the  present-day  library 
assistant  requires  is  a  general  education  :  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
educate  our  assistants  up  to  the  age  of  18,  to  keep  them  well  up  and 
encouraged  until  the  time  comes  for  them  to  enter  our  school.  It  is 
proposed  that  entrance  to  that  school  shall  be  by  some  sort  of  exam- 
ination, such  as  matriculation.  How  many  would  be  able  to  attain  the 
matriculation  standard  by  the  age  of  18  ?  Very  few,  unless  we  are 
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going  to  give  them  the  opportunities  which  the  continuation  schools 
offer. 

Mr.  H.  R.  TEDDER  :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee,  to  second  the  resolution.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Jast  that  it  is  almost  the  crown  of  all  our  work,  because  we  have  been 
endeavouring,  for  the  last  forty  years,  to  carry  on  the  education  of  the 
librarian.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Baker  covered  the  whole  field,  and  I 
would  utter  a  public  appreciation  of  his  most  efficient,  most  strenuous, 
most  zealous,  and  active  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Education  Committee. 
Frequently  he  has  been  attacked,  but  I  do  not  think  his  work  has 
suffered  from  the  attacks,  nor  has  his  reputation  in  the  Association. 
On  details,  perhaps  Dr.  Baker's  proposals  open  up  occasion  for  a  good 
deal  of  criticism,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  adopt  the 
general  principles,  rather  than  to  spoil  those  principles  by  attempting 
too  much  elaboration.  The  President  has  commented  on  the  word 
f '  control ".  I  suggest  the  word  "  guidance  ".  I  do  not  think  the 
education  of  the  librarian  should  stop  at  the  age  of  18.  I  hope  it  will 
always  be  a  tradition  in  this  Association  that  every  librarian  should  go 
on  improving  himself  to  the  utmost  age  :  then  he  will  be  the  more 
valuable  the  older  he  grows. 

Mr.  A.  L.  HETHERINGTON  :  As  the  Carnegie  Trust  has  been  men- 
tioned, I  rise  to  explain  briefly  where  we  are  in  the  matter,  otherwise  it 
might  be  considered  that  the  Trust  had  accepted  all  the  suggestions  and 
schemes  referred  to,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  those  schemes  have  not 
been  before  them.  If  placed  before  them  formally,  certain  investigations 
would  have  to  be  made.  Certain  pourparlers  have  been  held,  and  views 
exchanged,  but  nothing  concrete  on  the  matter  has  come  before  the 
Trust.  When  it  does  so  come,  the  question  which  the  President  has 
asked  will  be  one  of  the  first  which  we  shall  ask  ourselves.  "  System  " 
is  a  wide  term  :  it  might  mean  six  centres,  or  two  centres,  or  it  might 
mean  twenty  centres.  We  should  have  to  consider  the  question  of 
supply  and  demand  before  deciding  to  encourage  the  idea  financially. 
The  Trust  is  sympathetically  interested  in  all  these  movements,  but  on 
this  that  is  as  far  as  it  has  gon.e. 

Miss  E.  S.  FEGAN  :  With  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  the  President 
as  to  the  demand  for  librarians,  it  seems,  from  the  inquiries  I  have  re- 
ceived myself,  that  there  are  many  more  openings  coming.  I  have  been 
training  girls  for  this  work,  and  have  had  fifty  to  sixty  girls  through  my 
hands.  They  have  not  all  gone  on  to  library  work ;  some  of  them, 
through  the  war,  have  been  snapped  up  by  various  Government  Offices. 
In  fact,  when  the  War  Office  began  taking  women,  they  took  four  or 
five  of  mine  at  once,  and  I  think  ten  of  my  students  are  there  now. 
That  was  because  the  training  in  classification  and  cataloguing  and 
indexing  made  them  au  fait  with  the  kind  of  work  the  Government 
wanted.  Before  the  war  I  had  my  girls  ready,  and  they  nearly  always 
found  posts.  When  we  began  the  system  of  training  at  Cheltenham  we 
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did  not  know  how  far  the  training  would  extend,  but  any  good  material 
I  had  was  sure  to  find  work  before  many  months  had  passed.  We  want 
to  attract  people  of  good  education  to  the  work,  and  give  them  a  training 
in  sound  library  methods  on  top  of  their  good  education  and  special 
qualifications.  When  listening  yesterday  to  the  speeches  in  favour  of 
technical  and  commercial  libraries,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  one  point 
which  most  speakers  left  out,  namely,  that  the  possession  of  one  or  more 
modern  languages  is  going  to  be  a  very  important  thing.  We  English 
people  have  been  great  sinners  in  the  past  in  respect  of  our  indifference 
to  modern  languages,  and  if  the  librarian  is  going  to  be  of  any  use  in 
these  technical  or  commercial  libraries,  he  or  she  should  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian ,  and  Spanish  :  they  are 
simple  enough  to  acquire  if  there  has  been  first  a  good  general  education. 
With  regard  to  the  curriculum  in  library  schools,  it  has  been  borne  in 
upon  me  more  and  more  that  to  cover  anything  approaching  the  whole 
syllabus  of  the  Library  Association  in  a  year  of  three  terms  is  a  very 
big  task.  There  is  much  to  learn,  because  however  much  knowledge  a 
person  may  have,  when  he  or  she  is  beginning  library  work  it  is  all  new. 
I  have  had  girls  with  university  degrees  working  side  by  side  with  girls 
who  have  passed  the  London  Matriculation,  or  who  perhaps  had  not 
done  more  than  the  Senior  Oxford.  The  university  woman  is  quicker 
in  picking  up  what  is  wanted,  but  they  all  start  fairly  level,  because  the 
cataloguing  and  the  classification  is  new  ground  to  them  all.  They 
find,  however,  a  year  is  all  too  short  for  obtaining  a  real  grasp  of  the 
technical  side  of  our  work.  The  syllabus  should  not  be  overcrowded ; 
it  is  an  evil  which  has  always  been  with  us  in  educational  matters.  In 
schools  nowadays  one  generally  tries  to  lighten  the  curriculum.  We 
want  students  to  begin  at  18.  If  our  libraries  are  to  be  well  and  effici- 
ently run  we  must  try  to  get  better  educated  people  to  take  up  librarian- 
ship  as  a  profession.  I  know  the  question  of  salaries  is  always  a 
stumbling  block.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the  Association  have  allowed 
me  to  talk  to  them  on  the  matter,  and  the  discussion  we  have  had  after- 
wards has  always  been  on  the  same  lines :  What  will  you  get  for  it,  in 
return  for  your  long  training  ?  The  pay  is  not  always  so  inadequate  as 
it  seems.  If  you  have  a  good  trained  person  you  will  find  library 
authorities  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have  to  give  them 
a  fair  working  wage.  Candidates  should  not  be  accepted  until  some 
responsible  person  has  had  a  talk  with  them,  and  if  they  do  not  seem 
fitted  for  library  work,  they  should  be  advised  not  to  take  it  up.  It 
really  all  comes  back  to  the  question  of  personal  character.  We  shall 
have  to  come  to  the  stage  of  making  two  grades  of  library  assistants : 
those  who  will  never  be  much  more  than  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  and  those  who  will  do  the  intellectual  work  required  of  heads 
of  libraries,  senior  assistants,  and  heads  of  different  departments. 

Mr.  W.  C.  BERWICK  SAYERS  :     The  one  thing  which  strikes  me  in 
all  discussions  on  library  training  is  the  lightsome  way  in  which  we  all 
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condemn  ourselves ;  because  the  greater  number  of  us,  surely,  are  the 
products  of  that  experience  and  of  that  grade  which  we  are  condemning 
as  unsuitable  for  the  conduct  of  a  public  library.  We  hear  in  all  direc- 
tions that  the  college-bred  men  are  those  who  are  required.  But  I  find, 
in  practical  experience,  that,  except  where  librarians  hold  honorary 
degrees,  such  librarians  have  not  always  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
apex  of  librarianship.  A  library  training  is  a  necessity,  and  as  one  who 
has  been  a  library  assistant  longer  than  a  librarian,  I  say  the  greatest 
argument  you  have  is  the  dynamic  force  of  the  assistant's  demand  for  it. 
The  pay  that  you  give  the  library  assistant  is  no  argument  against  the 
library  school,  or  against  education.  It  is  an  argument  for  an  increase 
of  the  library  rate,  not  for  a  reduction  of  the  professional  standard  of 
the  librarian.  I  am  sorry,  in  a  general  way,  that  this  question  has 
been  introduced  into  our  programme.  For  you,  as  a  Conference,  are 
incompetent  to  work  out  collectively  any  scheme  which  will  be  accept- 
able to  us  all.  That  is  a  matter  for  a  small  Committee  to  consider  in  all 
its  details  and  bearings.  Dr.  Baker's  plan  is  a  first-rate  scheme, 
for  he  has  the  admirable  characteristic  of  being  thorough,  and  we  shall 
be  in  the  position  to  act  as  guides,  philosophers  and  friends  when  we 
have  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder  which  he  wishes  us  to  ascend. 

Mr.  E.  A.  SAVAGE  :  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  I  am  opposed 
to  training  librarians  and  to  higher  education  of  librarians.  There  is 
nothing  more  incorrect.  To  try  and  remove  that  impression  I  will  de- 
scribe as  briefly  as  I  can  my  idea  of  what  the  future  organization  of  the 
library  service,  so  far  as  the  personnel  is  concerned,  should  be.  I  think 
we  must  adopt  the  system  of  the  secondary  school.  In  a  secondary 
school  all  the  staff  are,  first  and  foremost,  teachers.  In  the  library  of 
the  future,  especially  in  a  large  library,  all  the  employees  who  are  con. 
nected  with  the  service  of  books  should  be  librarians.  But  as  in  the 
secondary  school,  where  you  find  a  history  teacher,  a  mathematical 
teacher,  and  so  on,  so  in  the  library  you  should  have  assistants  who,  be- 
sides being  librarians,  are  skilled  in  bibliography.  We  want  a  man  or 
woman  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  children's  library.  We 
want  a  highly  technical  librarian  in  particular,  to  attend  to  the  technical 
collection.  There  should  be  in  the  British,  as  there  is  in  the  American 
library  system,  a  man  who  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  bibliography  of 
his  subject  as  well  as  being  a  highly  trained  librarian.  Although  this 
conception  may  not  be  as  high  as  that  of  Mr.  Jast's,  I  do  not  think  it 
should  give  him  the  impression  that  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  higher 
education  of  librarians.  I  am  so  anxious  that  there  should  be  good 
training  for  librarians  that  I  do  not  want  this  scheme  to  fail,  and  I 
think  that  we  are  losing  sight  of  an  important  point — the  question  of 
the  order  in  which  we  shall  proceed.  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Con- 
ference that  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  remove  the  rate  limita- 
tion. If  we  can  do  that,  then  we  may  approach  with  confidence  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Carnegie  Trust  to  provide  funds  for  the 
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higher  education  of  librarians.  I  have  a  few  figures  here.  In  June,  1914, 
out  of  579  assistants  who  had  received  certification  at  the  hands  of  the 
Library  Association,  226  had  passed  only  one  examination,  355  had 
passed  only  two  examinations,  457  had  passed  only  three  examinations, 
only  twenty-five  had  taken  six  certificates,  and  only  ten  the  diploma. 
Some  may  complete  their  examinations  later  ;  very  many  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so.  In  1914,  208  partially  certificated  assistants  had 
not  taken  the  examination  for  five  years  and  may  be  assumed  to  have  no 
likelihood  of  going  on.  Those  figures,  in  my  opinion,  are  a  complete 
answer  to  the  statement  which  Mr.  Sayers  made  that  there  is  a  large 
demand  on  the  part  of  assistants  for  training.  There  is  some  demand 
but  there  is  not  a  large  demand.  These  figures  bear  out  what  is  well 
known  from  experience,  namely,  that  the  prospects  of  library  work  are 
not  good  enough  to  encourage  assistants  to  remain,  or  if  they  do  so 
remain,  to  pursue  their  course.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments which  are  likely  to  be  available.  I  cannot  in  the  immediate  future, 
unless  we  can  get  rid  of  the  limit  to  the  rate,  see  any  possibility  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  appointments  which  are  likely  to  be  attractive 
to  highly  educated  librarians.  In  the  two  and  a  half  years  immediately 
before  the  war  there  were  only  sixty-six  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
public  press  and  only  nine  of  those  for  more  than  £100  a  year.  Twenty- 
three  offered  ^60  and  under  a  year.  Eighteen  offering  £60  demanded 
previous  library  experience.  Six  which  offered  ;£6o  and  under  demanded 
library  certificates.  Until  you  get  the  limit  to  the  rate  removed,  if  you 
go  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  the  Carnegie  Trust  and  ask  them 
to  found  such  a  large  system  as  Dr.  Baker  has  advocated,  I  can  see 
failure  ahead,  and  that  failure  will  be  very  serious  for  the  training  of 
librarians  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  HERBERT  JONES  :  No  one  could  help  listening  to  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Savage  without  much  sympathy  and  without  considerable 
feeling  that  he  has  stated  the  facts  clearly  and  well.  What  is  the  posi- 
tion that  Mr.  Savage  holds  forth  to  us  as  a  solution  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty ?  Has  anybody  here  found  out,  or  been  able  to  guess,  the  solu- 
tion which  Mr.  Savage  would  give  for  the  difficulties  which  he  so 
candidly  admits  and  clearly  states  ?  It  is  our  business  to  face  difficulties 
and  to  find  a  solution  to  questions ;  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  not  to  say 
that  the  position  of  librarians  in  the  future  is  so  dark  that  we  shall 
cease  in  our  efforts  to  bring  light  upon  it.  You  will  not  have  any  single 
item  on  this  programme  which  would  achieve  even  relative  success, 
without  the  removal  of  the  limitation  of  the  rate.  How  will  you  get 
your  technical  or  commercial  libraries?  How  will  you  get  your  tech- 
nical or  commercial  librarians  ?  How  will  you  extend  the  library 
system  itself  unless  the  rate  limit  is  abolished  ?  Local  authorities, 
when  a  librarian  submits  a  scheme  for  improvement,  have  a  complete 
and  deadly  answer.  They  say,  "  How  can  we  meet  the  cost  for  this 
out  of  the  present  library  rate  ?  "  This  limitation  of  their  powers  ought 
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to  be  removed.  The  position  is  impossible,  and  until  you  can  adopt 
some  scheme  to  show  that  the  future  of  the  public  library  is  dependent 
on  the  services  of  highly  trained  and  adequately  remunerated  assistants, 
you  will  have  no  right  to  go  to  the  Carnegie  Trustees,  or  any  other 
Board.  The  two  things  inseparably  connected  are  adequate  service 
and  adequate  pay.  The  education  of  library  assistants  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  which  must  be  welded  tight  or  the  whole  strength  of  your  chain 
will  fail,  and  the  library  movement  will  not  be  a  success.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  Dr.  Baker  and  the  Education  Committee,  and  I  have  con- 
fidence, too,  in  the  general  feeling  of  the  librarians  of  this  country.  I 
have  also  great  confidence  in  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  library 
authorities.  If  you  do  your  best  to  give  them  properly  trained  assistants 
they  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  do  their  best  to  give  them  due  re- 
muneration. 

Alderman  T.  C.  ABBOTT  :  I  was  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to 
hear  Dr.  Baker's  paper,  but  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  and  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  schools  es- 
tablished for  library  training.  The  salary  question  is  a  very  important 
one.  Here  I  am  in  opposition  to  our  esteemed  President  in  the  re- 
marks which  he  made.  The  question  of  salary  depends  entirely  upon 
qualifications.  The  Library  Association  some  years  ago  commenced 
the  systematic  education  of  persons  who  desired  to  be  librarians.  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  It  has  been  that  in  all  well-constituted  libraries, 
Committees  are  selecting  these  trained  persons  to  fill  even  the  earliest 
and  lowest  positions  in  the  library  service.  The  public  has  very  much 
improved  in  its  attitude  towards  this  question.  We,  in  Manchester,  for 
several  years  conducted  something  in  the  nature  of  a  library  training 
school.  The  result,  within  my  own  knowledge,  establishes  this  fact, 
that  at  other  libraries  besides  those  in  Manchester,  by  reason  of  the 
training  given,  men  have  better-paid  positions.  A  point  which  has,  I 
think,  been  missed  in  this  debate,  or  at  all  events  has  not  been  dwelt 
upon  sufficiently,  is  the  variety  of  employments  which  are  open  to  persons 
who  have  been  trained  in  library  methods.  At  the  present  moment 
in  the  Town  Hall  at  Manchester  there  are  several  hundreds  of  women 
and  some  men,  all  doing  work  of  the  classification  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  papers  in  connexion  with  registration  work.  The  methods 
pursued  have  had  to  be  learned  in  doing  that,  but  a  school  which  would 
train  in  these  methods  would  be  a  valuable  and  useful  one.  Library 
work  will  go  on,  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  there  will  still  be  positions  to 
be  filled.  There  are  also  scores  of  other  positions  in  which  the  training 
of  a  librarian  would  enable  him  to  fill.  I  know  one  firm  in  which  over 
10,000  workpeople  are  employed  in  normal  times.  I  spoke  to  two  of 
the  directors  of  the  establishment  of  a  library  by  Messrs.  Rowntree  at 
York,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  That  is  the  very  thing  we  want  ".  He 
spoke  of  thousands  of  detailed  pieces  of  work  which  have  to  be  registered 
and  classified  and  kept  for  reference  in  the  works.  I  should  not  be 
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surprised  if  some  such  arrangement  has  not  already  been  come  to.  I 
support  this  resolution  very  warmly,  and  care  nothing  for  the  details, 
for  they  can  be  worked  out  when  the  matter  is  systematized  and  put 
into  form. 

Miss  E.  W.  AUSTIN  (National  Library  for  the  Blind)  :  We  have 
spent  two  hours  in  discussing  a  question  which  was  practically  already 
settled,  as  to  whether  a  library  school  was  desirable  or  not,  whether 
there  was  a  demand  for  it.  We  are  agreed  we  want  a  library  school. 
We  know  pupils  will  be  forthcoming  if  the  remuneration  is  good  enough. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have  been  criticizing  Dr.  Baker's  paper, 
or  the  idea  of  a  library  school,  have  been  taking  for  their  motto,  "  No 
advance  without  security  ".  You  will  only  get  your  library  school  by 
building  now  and  not  by  looking  for  difficulties.  You  have  not  yet  had 
a  real  word  of  constructive  criticism  of  the  paper,  which  probably  means 
that  the  scheme  is  perfect. 

Miss  KATE  PIERCE  (Kettering)  :  I  think  what  we  are  losing  sight  of  is 
the  fact  that  in  our  hearts  we  know  training  must  come  ;  practical  actual 
training  in  schools.  If  this  Association  does  not  do  it,  it  will  be  done 
for  us,  and  it  will  be  fatal  not  to  attempt  it.  The  public  should  under- 
stand what  librarianship  is,  and  the  people  should  be  told  they  must  have 
a  voice  in  training  library  assistants.  There  will  be  deterioration  in 
work  generally  unless  we  are  in  future  able  to  call  on  trained  library 
assistants,  who  have  had  some  experience  and  could  take  up  work  in 
small  libraries.  We  are  an  educational  body,  and  unless  we  establish 
a  good  practical  scheme  we  shall  lose  the  position  we  now  .occupy,  in- 
stead of  attaining  a  higher  position. 

Councillor  J.  H.  PLATTS  (Vice-Chairman,  Huddersfield  Libraries 
Committee)  :  I  agree  with  the  wide  educational  outlook  which  Dr.  Baker 
has  taken.  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Jast's  remarks.  I  speak  as  a  member  of 
an  Education  Committee  and  of  a  Public  Library  Committee.  I  would 
advise  the  librarian  first  of  all  to  educate  the  town  councillors.  It  is 
surprising  the  amount  of  ignorance  and  apathy  which  is  shown  by  town 
councillors  in  regard  to  the  library  movement.  I  agree  that  there  will 
be  a  great  advance  when  the  limit  of  the  penny  in  the  £  is  removed.  We 
have  been  passing  resolutions  with  reference  to  commercial  libraries, 
technical  libraries,  and  reference  libraries,  and  we  have  asked  for  special 
libraries.  The  men  and  women  for  those  libraries  must  be  educated  for 
the  work,  and  I  agree  with  Dr.  Baker  when  he  advocates  approaching 
the  technical  colleges.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  co-operation  of 
the  Public  Library  Committee  with  the  Education  Committee.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  Education  Committees  taking  over  the  work  of  the 
Library  Committees,  because  being  a  member  of  an  Education  Com- 
mittee, I  can  say  emphatically  that  such  Committee  cannot  find  the 
requisite  time  for  the  work.  I  am  afraid  if  this  movement  for  the  con- 
junction of  the  Library  and  the  Educational  Committees  is  successful 
the  library  people  will  be  merely  a  Sub-committee  of  the  Education 
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Committee,  and  for  that  reason  I  strongly  oppose  the  idea.  There  was 
the  Education  Act  of  1870,  the  further  great  one  of  1902,  and  now  we 
have  come  to  the  bill  of  1917.  What  a  splendid  opportunity  for  us  to 
seize.  The  education  of  youths  up  to  18  years  of  age  is  coming, 
and  I  want  the  Library  Committee  to  have  some  further  control ;  we 
want  more  control  of  those  youths  up  to  18  years  of  age.  They 
come  to  our  technical  colleges  for  special  subjects  and  they  want  the 
books  on  those  subjects,  and  those  books  the  library  ought  to  provide. 
In  our  town  we  have  got  British  dyes  now,  and  we  have  several  hundred 
chemists,  and  we  believe  that  to  our  technical  college  we  shall  have 
chemists  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  say  the  library  move- 
ment must  be  there  to  furnish  the  necessary  information.  At  present 
I  am  sorry  to  say  our  library  is  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  and 
that  means  its  excellent  librarian  too.  The  library  is  willing  to  expand 
its  work,  and  for  that  expansion  it  is  necessary  that  the  penny  limit 
shall  be  removed.  I  hope  we  shall  support  Dr.  Baker.  We  cannot 
establish  schools  for  librarians  all  over  the  country  ;  so  let  us  start  with 
two  or  three  training  colleges.  If  we  are  to  take  up  these  subjects  of 
commercial  education,  technical  education,  reference  libraries  and 
others,  we  must  have  highly  trained  staffs  with  proper  salaries  to  follow. 

Dr.  BAKER  (in  reply)  :  My  conclusion,  especially  after  the  criti- 
cism I  have  heard,  is  that  you  all  think  very  much  as  I  do,  though  we 
expressed  ourselves  differently.  When  the  President  sounded  his  pessi- 
mistic note  I  scarcely  think  he  believed  it  himself.  Some  said  I  was 
too  ambitious  in  talking  about  such  a  large  system.  I  am  not  propos- 
ing any  large  system.  I  simply  said  "  a  system  ".  You  can  demand  it 
in  as  small  a  way  as  you  like ;  I  believe  the  system  will  grow  of  its  own 
internal  energy.  I  am  as  keen  on  getting  rid  of  the  rate  limit  for  lib- 
raries as  is  Mr.  Savage.  When  you  are  striving  for  a  number  of  different 
objects  you  do  not  say :  "  I  shall  take  this  one  first,  this  second,  this 
third  "  ;  you  go  for  the  whole.  If  you  get  library  schools  first  that  will 
help  you  enormously  to  get  rid  of  the  rate  limit.  Apropos  of  Mr. 
Hetherington's  remarks,  my  allusions  to  the  Carnegie  Trustees  were 
not  official ;  I  simply  acted  on  what  those  Trustees  expressed  in  their 
own  report,  and  I  think  we  may  hope  for  a  good  deal  from  that  quarter. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  Conference  terminated. 

Friday  Afternoon  Session. 

Mr.  TEDDER,  in  presenting  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Council  on 
the  Provision  of  Technical  and  Commercial  Libraries,  expressed  the 
Association's  indebtedness  to  Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Hulme,  the  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  E.  A.  Savage,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  SAYERS  submitted  the  Report  of  the  Library  Development  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Technical  and  Commercial  Libraries  Committee. 

Note. — Both  Reports  are  printed  as  Appendices. 
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The  Annual  Business  Meeting, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  public  session  the  Annual  Business  Meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Association  was  held,  with  the  President  in 
the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  Annual  Meeting  were  taken  as  read, 
and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  submitted  as  printed  (see  Ap- 
pendix I)  was  received. 

The  Obituary  Notices  drew  forth  special  reference  to  the  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Henry  Bond  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  as  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Publications  Committee  and  official  Editor  of  the 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  RECORD. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Greenhough,  seconded  by  Mr.  Guppy,  and  resolved  : 

"  That  it  stand  referred  to  the  Council  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  making  an  annual  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  publish- 
ing 'The  Athenaeum  Subject-Index  to  Periodicals,'  and  to 
take  any  steps  deemed  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of 
subscribers,  with  a  suggestion  that  it  is  desirable  to  change  the 
title  of  the  volume". 

With  regard  to  examinations  held  by  the  Association,  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Greenhough,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kettle,  and  resolved 

"  That  in  future  Reading  be  one  of  the  centres  for  the  holding  of 
examinations  ". 

The  meeting  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ballinger 
and  the  Authorities  of  the  University  of  Wales  for  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  Summer  School  held  in  August  at  Aberystwyth. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  it  was  resolved 

"  That  the  Council  be  recommended  to  consider  the  question  of  mak- 
ing an  enlarged  annual  grant  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  ". 

Discussion  arose  as  to  the  most  suitable  form  for  the  issue  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  whether  as  a  separate  publication  or  as 
a  special  number  of  the  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  RECORD.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Publications  Committee 
with  power  to  act,  with  the  suggestion  that  if  possible  there  should  be 
included  appropriate  illustrations. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Knapman  and  A.  E.  Twentyman  were  re-elected  as 
Honorary  Auditors. 

On  the  proposition  submitted  by  the  Council,  the  Rev.  Canon  E.  J. 
Beck,  M.A.,  formerly  Rector  of  Rotherhithe,  and  for  some  time  Chair- 
man of  the  Rotherhithe  Public  Library  Committee,  a  member  of  the 
Association  since  1894,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow. 
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Permission  being  given  to  Mr.  H.  Tapley-Soper  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  Assessment  of  Public  Libraries  for  the  payment  of  Rates  and 
Taxes,  he  moved  : — 

"  That  the  Council  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  As- 
sessment of  Public  Libraries  with  a  view  to  securing  total  or 
partial  relief,  and  to  present  a  report  to  the  next  Annual  Meet- 
ing". 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  resolved  accordingly. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  drew  attention  to  and  expressed  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  valuable  work  and  great  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Berwick  Sayers  in  connexion  with  the  programme  arrangements  for  the 
Conference. 


APPENDIX  I. 

MEMORANDA  AND  STATISTICS 

Relating  to  the  Financial  Position  of  Public  Libraries. 

THE  Public  Libraries  Acts  have  been  adopted  in  653  places 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  the  passing  of  the  original 
Act  in  1 850. 

The  Acts  limit  the  library  rate  to  a  maximum  of  one 
penny  in  the  £  in  any  one  year,  and  permit  libraries  and 
reading-rooms,  museums,  art  galleries,  and  schools  of  art  and 
science  to  be  provided  and  maintained  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  rate.  Lecture  halls  may  be  erected,  but  there  is  no  legal 
provision  for  expenditure  out  of  the  library  rate  for  the  delivery 
of  lectures.  Elective  auditors  permit  such  charges,  but  ex- 
actly similar  expenditure  would  undoubtedly  be  surcharged 
by  the  auditors  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Library  lectures  are  therefore  either  abandoned,  or  the  ex- 
penses are  privately  met.  New  legislation  should  provide  for 
the  legalization  of  such  expenditure  within  the  financial  limi- 
tations of  the  Act. 

The  Return  appended  hereto  was  obtained  in  February, 
1913,  by  the  Library  Association  in  support  of  a  new  Libra- 
ries Act  Amendment  Bill,  and  it  summarizes  replies  from 
about  300  library  authorities.  It  includes  statistics  from  all 
the  principal  libraries  established  under  the  Acts,  and  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  (rate-supported) 
public  library  system  of  the  country.  A  few  of  the  more 
striking  particulars  revealed  by  the  Return  may  here  be  briefly 
stated. 

Fifty  places  have  found  the  penny  limit  absolutely  im- 
practicable for  their  requirements  and  have  obtained  powers 
to  increase  the  library  rate.  Most  of  these  authorities  may 
levy  a  rate  not  exceeding  twopence  in  the  £,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  maximum  is  only  in  rare  instances  expended. 
It  is  significant  that  these  favoured  places  include  the  most 
important  cities  and  towns  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  1 — where  private  munificence  has 
defrayed  most  of  the  capital  expenditure,  thus  obviating 
crushing  loans.  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  Nottingham,  Salford,  and  Sheffield  are  all 

1  The  limit  has  now  been  increased  to  ijd.  in  the  £. 
(107) 
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included  in  this  category,  and  most  of  the  smaller  places 
which  have  obtained  relief  were  among  the  earliest  to  adopt 
the  Public  Libraries  Acts.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  there 
are  many  authorities  which  urgently  require  a  larger  library 
income,  but  find  it  impossible  to  promote  a  special  Bill  in 
Parliament  for  that  purpose. 

Evidence  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  such  relief  is 
afforded  in  Schedule  II,  which  reveals  how  the  present 
limitation  defeats  the  first  essential  of  a  library,  viz.  the 
provision  of  literature. 

In  twelve  instances  the  Schedule  shows  library  authorities 
unable  to  spend  an  amount  exceeding  £  10  per  annum  upon 
books,  and  these  places  have  populations  ranging  to  up- 
wards of  20,000.  Normanton  (pop.  15,032)  is  unable  to  set 
aside  any  sum  for  such  expenditure,  and  Briton  Ferry 
(pop.  8000)  cannot  do  so  out  of  its  penny  rate,  but  makes  a 
quarterly  collection  which  enables  it  to  obtain  a  precarious 
supply.  Winsford  finds  itself  unable  to  spare  more  than 
303.  a  year  for  the  acquisition  of  books  for  its  population  of 
10,360. 

Thirty-eight  boroughs  or  districts,  with  populations 
reaching  to  27,000,  have  to  content  themselves  with  .£20  or 
less  for  books,  whilst  nearly  a  hundred  others,  with  popula- 
tions running  close  up  to  40,000,  have  to  stop  short  at  less — 
usually  less,  as  the  Schedule  shows.  It  is  a  disturbing  fact 
that  among  the  places  thus  impoverished  are  many  manu- 
facturing centres,  in  which  technical  knowledge  is  so  essential 
to  success. 

In  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  instances  the  penny  rate 
fails  to  produce  a  sum  of  £500.  Thirteen  library  authorities 
have  an  income  of  less  than  £100 ;  thirty-four  have  amounts 
varying  from  ;£ioo  to  £200 ;  thirty-three  have  from  £200  to 
^300 ;  twenty-seven  have  between  .£300  and  ^400 ;  and 
eighteen  range  between  £400  and  £500.  The  lowest  income 
revealed  by  the  Schedule  is  £40  (Thurso,  pop.  3335,  £15 
per  annum  for  books),  and  the  largest  amount  is  £33,111 — at 
Manchester,  where  the  rate  is  slightly  less  than  2d.  in  the  £. 
In  numerous  cases  public  libraries  can  be  maintained  only 
by  eleemosynary  aid.  It  is  scarcely  creditable  that  muni- 
cipal institutions  should  have  to  be  saved  from  bankruptcy 
by  such  means  as  collections,  bazaars,  and  lectures ;  and 
authorities  would  naturally  prefer  to  avoid  such  undignified 
aid  if  the  law  permitted  them  to  exceed  the  penny  rate. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation uses  public  libraries,  and  the  inadequate  provision 
made  by  the  penny  rate  is  apparent  from  the  following  ex- 
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amples:  Middlewich,  population  5000,  income  £70;  Nant- 
wich,  8000,  £g6 ;  Darlaston,  17,000,  £130 ;  Normanton, 
I5>O32,  £168  ;  Runcorn,  18,000,  £200;  Hindley,  25,000, 
£295  ;  and  Hartlepool,  20,000,  £306.  Numerous  similar 
cases  could  be  cited. 

Many  libraries  with  incomes  thus  restricted  are  cumbered 
with  crushing  loans,  and  are  at  times  subjected  to  heavy 
charges  for  rates.  Holyhead,  for  example,  pays  away  £"35 
from  its  total  income  of  £91  for  repayment  of  loans,  and  out 
of  its  income  of  £240  Ilkley  has  to  set  aside  £106  for  a  like 
purpose ;  whilst  at  Canterbury  £288  lOs.  out  of  a  total 
income  of  £528  is  swallowed  up  by  loan  charges.  There  is 
nothing  like  uniformity  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  rates. 
Until  recently  libraries  were  almost  totally  exempt,  but  a 
judgment  in  the  High  Courts  has  compelled  many  authorities 
to  bring  their  libraries  into  assessment,  almost  one-seventh 
of  the  entire  income  sometimes  being  claimed  for  this  purpose 
(Ashton-in-Makerfield,  £52  out  of  £392).  Many  of  the  most 
indigent  libraries  are  now  rated,  whilst  others  escape  scot 
free.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  statistics  given  in  the  schedules 
what  a  small  amount  remains  from  the  proceeds  of  a  penny 
rate  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance — heating,  lighting, 
cleaning,  rates,  and  salaries  and  wages. 

In  addition  to  such  charges  a  large  number  of  library 
incomes  have  either  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of, 
or  entirely  to  maintain,  such  institutions  as  art  galleries, 
museums,  etc.,  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  income  being 
sometimes  so  diverted. 

It  is  sixty  years  since  the  first  Public  Library  Act  was 
adopted,  and  the  penny  limit  was  imposed.  The  anomalous 
incidence  of  the  penny  rate,  when  the  rateable  values  of 
localities  are  considered  in  relation  to  population,  is  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  a  revision  of  the  existing  financial 
conditions,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  and  growing  claims 
of  educational  and  industrial  agencies  upon  public  libraries. 

The  following  statistics  are  abstracted  from  the  Returns 
obtained  in  1913  by  Alderman  T.  C.  Abbott  (Deputy  Chair- 
man of  the  Manchester  Public  Libraries  Committee),  on 
behalf  of  the  Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Library 
Association. 
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PLACES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  RETURNS  AS  RECEIVING  A 
LIBRARY  RATE  (BY  SPECIAL  ACTS)  EXCEEDING  id.  IN 
THE  £. 


Date  of 
adoption 
of  Act. 

Population. 

0 
u  •» 

Amount 
levied. 

Amount 
received. 

1 

Remarks. 

England  :  — 

d. 

d. 

£ 

Accrington 

1899 

45,000 

2 

T4 

750 

Ashton-under- 

1880 

57,000 

— 

itt 

1,260 

Lyne 

Birmingham 

1860 

840,202 

no 

— 

23,992 

limit 

Bolton 

1852 

180,885 

2 

— 

6,616 

Bradford    . 

1871 

288,505 

2 

— 

11,^50 

Brighouse  . 

1897 

20,845 

i£ 

— 

480 

Museum 

Bristol 

1874 

360,000 

ri 

— 

10,500 

Bury  . 

1897 

60,000 

3 

— 

3,300 

Museum,  etc. 

Cambridge 

1853 

40,028 

2 

x& 

1,600 

Do. 

Colne 

1894 

27,000 

2 

i| 

625 

Coventry    . 

1867 

111,000 

— 

if 

3,200 

Darwen 

1871 

40,332 

2 

i  -80 

1,150 

Derby 

1870 

124,544 

2 

i 

2,190 

Museum,  etc. 

East  Ham  . 

1895 

133,501 

— 

4 

3,018 

Halifax      . 

1881 

101,000 

ij 

2,500 

Hyde 

1893 

35,000 

2 

'i 

670 

Keighley    . 

1899 

45,000 

|i 

870 

Kettering  . 

1895 

30,000 

— 

if 

600 

Museum 

Kingston-on- 

1881 

37,975 

tj| 

1,290 

75  per  cent  for  Library 

Thames 

Leamington 

1857 

26,713 

l| 

— 

1,090 

Leeds 

1868 

445,568 

2 

1-48 

13,000 

Leigh 

1894 

45,000 

2 

i 

691 

Leyton 

1891 

125,000 

il 

— 

2,839 

Liverpool  . 

1852 

746,421 

2 

— 

32,572 

Art  Gallery,  etc. 

Maidstone  . 

1855 

35-475 

l£ 

— 

1,177 

Museum 

Manchester 

1852 

7J4,333 

2 

1-87 

33,1" 

£400  to  Univ.  Museum 

Newcastle-upon- 

1874 

270,000 

2 

i£ 

9,500 

Tyne       . 

Nottingham 

1867 

259,942 

£2000  in 

6,650 

addn.  to  the 

penny  rate 

Oldham      . 

1865 

147,500 

3 

— 

5.781 

Art  Gallery,  Museum 

Preston 

1878 

120,000 

2 

— 

3,000 

Art  Gallery 

Rawmarsh 

1892 

19,000 

— 

ii 

220 

Rawtenstall 

1902 

30,516 

2 

— 

817 

Rochdale   . 

1870 

91,4^7 

— 

if 

2,780 

?  Museum 

Salford 

1849 

231,380 

2 

1-9 

7,592 

St  Helens 

1869 

96,566 



i'33 

I,Q50 

Sheffield    . 

1853 

454,637 

2 

1-76 

13,519 

Museum 

Walsall      . 

1857 

92,115 

J4 

— 

1,454 

Warrington 

1848 

73,000 

— 

Ji 

1,252 

Museum 

Wigan 

1876 

89,171 

— 

'4 

2,145 

Wolverhampton 

1869 

95,328 

— 

1*29 

1,962 

Yarmouth  (Gt.) 

1885 

55,188 

— 

*i 

1,450 
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PLACES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  RETURNS  AS  RECEIVING  A 
LIBRARY  RATE  (BY  SPECIAL  ACTS)  EXCEEDING  id.  IN 
THE  £  (continued). 


Date  of 
adoption 
of  Act. 

Population. 

Power  to 
raise. 

Amount 
levied, 

Amount 
received. 

Remarks. 

Wales:— 

Bangor 

1870 

I2,ooo 

— 

i£ 

265 

Museum 

Cardiff 

1862 

182,259 

— 

i| 

6,887 

Swansea    . 

1870 

114,6:3 

— 

jj 

2,687 

Art  Gallery 

Pontypridd 

1887 

43,000 

Ji 

— 

600 

3  Branches 

Scotland  :  — 

Dundee 

1867 

165,000 

2 

— 

7.OOO 

Museum 

Dunfermline 

1880 

28,500 

2 

— 

I,OOO 

Kilmarnock 

1893 

34,729 

*i 

— 

862 

Elgin 

1891 

9,000 

I  i 

£5" 

2IO 

above 

penny 

rate 

Ireland  :  — 
Belfast 

1882 

387,000 

4 

_ 

9,094 

Dublin 

1864 

304,802 

'i 

— 

3,671 

LIBRARIES  WITH  SMALL  INCOMES. 

Showing  Totally  Inadequate  Provision  for  Expenditure  on  Books. 
BOOK  EXPENDITURE,  £10  OR  UNDER  PER  ANNUM. 


Popula- 
tion. 

id.  Rate. 

Expei 
Books. 

ided  on 
Papers. 

Remarks. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Briton  Ferry 

8,000 

too 

nil 

21 

A  quarterly  collection  is  made 

for  funds  for  the  purchase 

of  books 

Normanton  . 

15,032 

168 

nil 

30 

Winsford 

10,360 

160 

3os. 

28 

Dumfries 

22,261 

409 

5 

41 

Newton  (Wales)  . 

6,100 

88 

5 

22 

Asbby  (nr.  Don- 

3,500 

80 

7 

14 

caster)   . 

Kelso    . 

3,982 

100 

7  los. 

21  IOS. 

Corwen 

2,856 

55 

10 

14 

Dundalk 

13,128 

124 

10 

20 

Hertford 

10,384 

230 

10 

20 

Launceston  . 

4,053 

70 

IO 

26 

£13  p.a.  from  donations 

Truro  . 

11,326 

145 

IO 

70 
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LIBRARIES  WITH  SMALL  INCOMES  (continued). 
ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  BOOKS  FROM  £10  TO  £20. 


Popula- 
tion. 

id.  Rate. 

Expem 
Books. 

ed  on 
Papers. 

Remarks. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fleetwood    . 

17,000 

300 

12 

57 

Holy  head     . 

12,000 

91 

12 

Annual  loan  charge  of  £35 

Selk'rk 

5,946 

116 

12 

3° 

Bo'ness 

10,666 

190 

13 

23 

Rothwell 

4,416 

66 

14 

16 

Loan  of  £800  to  pay  off 

Bridgwater  . 

16,811 

250 

15 

42 

Established  1860 

Fraserburgh 

11,000 

199 

15 

25 

Grays  Thurrock    . 

16,000 

204 

15 

45 

Income  added  to  by  lecture 

profits 

Jedburgh 

2,752 

60 

15 

20 

£40  from  trust  and  loan 

Middlewich  . 

4,909 

70 

15 

II 

Morley 

2^,000 

362 

15 

40 

Redruth 

11,000 

IO2 

15 

25 

Thurso 

3.335 

40 

15 

Winchester  . 

23,800 

550 

16 

54 

Stornoway   . 

3,820 

62 

17 

22 

£85  from  other  sources 

Lame  . 

10,000 

I4O 

18 

25 

Bangor 

12,000 

265 

20 

2Q 

i£d.  rate  by  Local  Act 

Brentford 

17,000 

394 

20 

40 

Dalton-in-Furness 

10,763 

292 

2O 

60 

2  Branches 

Gt.  Crosby  . 

12,^18 

349 

20 

26 

Annual  loan  charges,  £106 

Kinross 

2,618 

70 

—40— 

Leek    . 

16,683 

223 

2O 

55 

Penrith 

9,000 

1  60 

20 

35 

Stamford 

10,000 

151 

20 

20 

Teddington  . 

17.847 

400 

20 

50 

Waterford     . 

27,000 

183 

20 

19 

West  Calder 

7,717 

148 

-36- 

ANN 
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£20  TO  £50. 

Lewes 

10,972 

130 

21 

35 

Nantwich 

8,000 

96 

23 

ii 

Cheshunt 

13,000 

227 

24 

20 

Buxton 

10,025 

346 

25 

50 

Annual  loan  charge,  £78 

Ilkley   . 

7,992 

240 

25 

30 

Ditto               £106 

Weston-super- 

23,235 

600 

25 

30 

Small  Museum  chargeable 

Mare 

Dukinfield    . 

19,422 

284 

26 

31 

Brechin 

8,439 

140 

30 

28 

Annual  loan  charge,  £27  IDS. 

Canterbury  . 

24,628 

52* 

30 

55 

Ditto              £288  IDS. 

Denton 

i7,5oo 

270 

30 

35 

Elgin    . 

9,000 

1  60 

30 

20 

Annual   grant  of  £50  addi- 

tional to  id.  rate 

Galashiels    . 

14,000 

235 

30 

55 

Hawick 

16,877 

295 

30 

26 

i  Branch 

Newbury 

12,107 

187 

30 

25 

Monirose 

11,000 

212 

30* 

30 

*  ;£5°  P-a-  fr°m  special  fund, 

nearly  exhausted 

Penzance 

I3,5co 

230 

30 

24 

Shipley 

28,000 

4fco 

30 

85 

Memoranda  and  Statistics. 


LIBRARIES  WITH  SMALL  INCOMES  (continued). 
ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  BOOKS,  £20  TO  £50. 


Popula- 
tion. 

d.  Rate. 

Expenc 
Books. 

edon 
apers. 

Remarks. 

Willenhall    . 

18,500 

I76 

30 

30 

Stourbridge  . 

I7.3I6 

232 

30 

40 

Ashton  -  in-Maker- 

21,543 

392 

32 

37 

Pays  £52  p.a.  in  rates 

field       . 

Lime  ick 

38,5i8 

294 

32 

28 

Wombwell    . 

17.536 

190 

32 

30 

£52  p.a.  for  loans 

Atherton 

19,985 

335 

33 

39 

Knutsford 

5,000 

1  20 

33 

27 

Hanwell 

19,123 

290 

34 

27 

Ossett  . 

14,180 

155 

34 

30 

|d.  rate  only 

Airdrie  . 

25,000 

326 

35 

3i 

^50  from  endowment.  Estab- 

lished 1856 

Evesham 

8,34' 

152 

35 

38 

Additional  income,  £&o  p.a. 

Falmouth      . 

13,136 

207 

35 

37 

Goole   . 

20,334 

255 

35 

26 

Pontypridd   . 

43,000 

600 

35 

154 

Loans  p.a.,  £83.   3  Branches 

Rawmarsn     . 

19  ooo 

220 

35 

50 

i  Branch,     [i$d.  rate  levied] 

Sevenoaks    . 

9,100 

260 

35 

35 

^35  Irom  other  sources 

Rushden 

1,400 

150 

36 

3« 

— 

Hereford 

22,568 

55i 

39 

62 

Art    Gallery    and    Museum 

included 

Clitheroe 

13,000 

188 

40 

22 

Open  20  hours  a  week 

Darlaston     . 

17,000 

130 

40 

23 

Graves-end    . 

28,115 

540 

40 

66 

Hindley 

25,  coo 

295 

40 

30 

Loans  p.a.,  £46.     i  Branch 

Kidderminster 

26,600 

360 

40 

70 

Established  1854 

Llanelly 

33,0-0 

400 

40 

67 

Newton-in-Maker- 

20,000 

280 

40 

33 

£50  from  other  sources 

field 

Pontefract     . 

16,000 

260 

40 

36 

Rutherglen  . 

30,000 

430 

40 

23 

£57  p.a.  for  loans 

Skewen 

9,000 

135 

40 

15 

Sowerby  Bridge   . 

11,300 

2IO 

40 

38 

£40  from  other  sources 

Wick    . 

13,000 

2OO 

41 

32 

Wrexham     . 

18,377 

293 

42 

5i 

Dumbarton  . 

22,000 

330 

43 

26 

£31  p.a.  for  loans 

Aberystwyth 

9,900 

IQ2 

44 

39 

Fenton 

26,000 

380 

45 

40 

Gainsborough 

20,600 

280 

45 

35 

Alloa    . 

ii,  69 

259 

45 

63 

Padd  ngton  . 

17,000 

540 

45 

60 

Kensal  Rise  only 

St.  Anne's-on-Sea 

IO.OOD 

380 

45 

57 

Stratford-on-Avon 

8,532 

I7I 

45 

25 

Public  subscription  in  addi- 

tion 

Taunton 

23,000 

415 

45 

45 

Tipton  . 

31,756 

25O 

46 

27 

Chesterfield  . 

38,:  77 

515 

50 

48 

£79  rent  p.a.  since  1879 

St.  Albans    . 

18,132 

42  i 

5° 

38 

Westhoughton 

15,046 

250 

50 

40 

2  Branches,  £30  from  other 

sources 

APPENDIX  II. 

INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  ON  THE  PROVI- 
SION OF  TECHNICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
LIBRARIES. 

1.  The  question  of  the  best  methods  of  developing  the 
scientific  and  technical  departments  of  public  libraries  has 
been  under  consideration  since  October,  1916.     The  scope 
of  the   inquiry  was   afterwards   widened   by  including  the 
collateral  subject  of  commercial  libraries. 

2.  This  Report  describes  the  work  of  the  Council  to  the 
date  of  reporting,  and  includes  some  recommendations  which 
are  submitted  tentatively  for  discussion  rather  than  as  an 
instalment  of  the  final  report. 

Memorandum  to  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 

Research. 

3.  The   Council   have   laid   before   the    Department   of 
Scientific   and  Industrial   Research   a    Memorandum  advo- 
cating : — 

(a)  The  removal  of  the  existing  limit  to  the  library  rate, 
so  that  local  authorities  may  be  free  in  future  to  ex- 
pend upon  their  libraries  the  sums  necessary  for  their 
greater  efficiency. 

(6)  A  closer  union  between  State  and  Copyright  Libraries 
on  the  one  hand  and  Municipal  Libraries  on  the 
other,  so  that  the  resources  of  the  former  may  directly 
or  indirectly  be  made  available  for  scientific  and 
technical  students  in  the  provinces. 

(c)  That  funds  should  be  provided  for  some  State-sup- 
ported Library,  such  as  the  Science  Library  of  South 
Kensington,  or  a  library  controlled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  to  pur- 
chase books  required  for  research  and  to  make  them 
available  for  loan  to  public  libraries. 

British  Museum, 

4.  The   Council    are   glad    to    report    that    the   British 
Museum  Library,  through  the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  is 

("4) 
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prepared  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  or  centre  of  final  refer- 
ence for  all  bibliographical  inquiries. 

After  the  war  the  Department  of  Printed  Books  hopes  to 
co-operate  with  public  libraries  by  supplying  photographic- 
ally-reproduced copies  of  articles  and  illustrations  in  foreign 
books  and  journals,  at  a  price  covering  the  cost.  (The  value 
of  such  co-operation  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  Joseph 
Hunter's  "  Chorus  Vatum  Anglicanorum,"  a  famous  collec- 
tion of  MS.  material  running  to  3500  pages,  is  now  being 
copied  for  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago.)  It  also  hopes  to 
be  able  to  print  catalogue  cards  of  accessions  to  the  British 
Museum  Library  for  sale  to  other  libraries. 

Union  List  of  Periodicals, 

5.  The  Council  have  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Panizzi 
Club  in  preparing  a  union  list  of  current  periodicals  to  be 
found  in   public   and   professional   libraries   of  the    United 
Kingdom. 

Patent  Publications. 

6.  The  Council  have  ascertained  that  most  libraries  pos- 
sessing a  full  set  of  specifications  prefer  to  continue  to  receive 
all  rather  than  a  selection  of  classes.     Some  other  libraries, 
not  receiving  the  full  grant,  would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  classes 
of  most  service  to  the  industries  of  their  areas,  but  the  Patent 
Office  authorities,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  Memorandum  on 
Patent  Libraries  printed  in  the  "  Library  Association  Record  " 
for  May,  1917,  do  not  recommend  this  course  ;  for  the  present 
then  these  libraries  must  rely  upon  the  Abridgment  Series 
and  the  Illustrated  Journal.     Few  libraries,  however,  pos- 
sessing the  Abridgment  Series   receive   either  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  period  in  course  of  publication,  or  the  series  of 
the  Fifty  Years'  Subject-index.     Both  of  these  publications 
are  of  material  value  for  search  purposes.     They  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Comptroller-General  of  Patents. 
Some  expenditure  and  clerical  labour,  however,  are  involved 
in  casing  and  filing  these  sheets  in  class  order,  and  in  some 
cases  it  might  be  advisable  to  apply  for  a  selection  of  classes 
most  in  request  in  a  given  district. 

Inquiry   Paper, 

7.  An  inquiry  paper  has  been  circulated  to  libraries  to 
obtain  statistical  and  other  information  for  the  Council's  use, 
especially  in  support  of  their  Memorandum  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 
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Memoranda  Prepared  for  the  Council, 

8.  Memoranda  by  members  have   also  been   considered 
on : — 

Patent  Publications  ("  L. A.  R.,"  May,  1917). 
Trade  Catalogues  ("  L.A.R.,"  May,  1917). 
Directories  and  Code  Books  ("  L.A.R.,"  June,  1917). 
Organization  of  Commercial  Libraries  ("  L.A.R.,"  Mav, 

1917). 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 

Training  of  Librarians  for  Technical  Work. 

Library  Exchange  Areas. 

Publicity. 

Local  Depot  Areas. 

Co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Department  with  provincial  commercial  lib- 
raries. 

Recommendations. 
Scientific  and  Technical  Libraries. 

9.  Certain   recommendations  are   implied   in  the   above 
account  of  the  Council's  work.     As  in  future  public  libraries 
must  probably  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  their  resources 
to  work  more  directly  useful  to  industry  and  commerce,  the 
Council  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  urgent  national  impor- 
tance to  increase  the  supply  of  scientific  and  technical  books 
and  periodicals,  the  existing  supply  being  quite  inadequate 
for  higher  research,  and,  in  many  places,  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  student  and  the  artisan.     To  this  end  it 
is  strongly  urged 

(a)  that  local  authorities  should  afford  more  generous 
support  to  public  libraries  for  the  provision  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  literature  ; 

(6)  that  municipal  and  other  library  authorities  and 
institutions  should  co-operate  in  issuing  union  cata- 
logues of  technical  books,  and  adopt  such  other 
co-operative  methods  as  will  make  their  resources 
available  over  wider  areas ; 

(c)  that   a   State   scientific   or  technical   library  should 

publish    periodically   a   descriptive    list    of  selected 
books  in  Science  and  Technology ;    . 

(d)  that  a  more  extended  use  should  be  made  of  periodical 

literature  by  the  increased  provision  of  current  in- 
dexes and  digests. 

If  the  rate  limit  is  removed  and  if  measures  of  co-opera- 
tion between  libraries,  whether  State — or  locally — supported, 
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can  be  devised,  together  with  better  methods  of  selecting 
books,  and  with  an  extended  use  of  periodicals  and  their 
indexes  or  digests,  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  libraries 
will  be  efficiently  equipped  with  the  means  of  assisting  re- 
search workers  and  students  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


Commercial  Libraries, 

10.  In  the  interests  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of 
this  country,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  commercial  depart- 
ments in  libraries  in  trading  and  industrial  centres.  Only 
the  largest  towns  can  support  libraries  so  extensive  and 
highly  organized  as  those  of  the  Institute  of  Commerce, 
Antwerp,  and  of  the  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
But  the  Council  believe  it  possible,  in  the  library  of  every 
trade  centre,  to  form  special  sections  which  will  provide  busi- 
ness men  and  others  with  much  information  valuable  to  them 
in  business.  All  libraries  contain  books  useful  to  business 
men,  some  have  large  numbers  of  such  books.  The  practice 
has  beeni  to  store  them  with  the  general  collection.  As 
business  men,  however,  are,  as  a  rule,  imperfectly  trained  in 
the  use  of  general  reference  libraries,  the  Council  recom- 
mend that,  wherever  possible,  these  collections  be  brought 
together  to  form  special  libraries,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  lib- 
raries now  open  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  Such  a  library 
should  include : — 

Commercial  and  Industrial  data  (reports  of  the  Boards  of 
Trade  and  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Consular  and 
Colonial  reports,  parliamentary  publications  relating 
to  commerce,  trade  periodicals  and  catalogues,  reports 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  statistical  publications). 

Geographical  information  (atlases,  maps,  gazetteers,  direc- 
tories, books  of  travel  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
commercial  development). 

Transport  and  communication  (shipping,  railway,  and  postal 
guides,  telephone  directories,  telegraphic  codes). 

Financial  information  (tariffs,  foreign  exchanges,  banking, 
company  reports). 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Law. 

Business  organization  (office  methods,  advertising,  sales- 
manship, works  management,  accountancy,  cost 
keeping,  etc). 

Working  collection  of  general  and  special  reference  books. 

Journals  on  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Finance. 
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Useful  lists  of  books  for  a  commercial  library  are  to  be 
found  in  "  Directories  and  Codes  in  Guildhall  Library,"  kindly 
contributed  to  the  "Library  Association  Record,"  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Kettle,  and  in  "  The  Purpose,  Equipment  and 
Methods  of  the  Commercial  Library,"  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Pitt. 

ii.  In  certain  libraries  where  it  may  not  be  practicable 
to  establish  separate  commercial  libraries,  printed  catalogues, 
revised  at  frequent  intervals,  of  business  books  would  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose.  Examples  of  such  catalogues  have 
been  published  by  the  Bolton  and  Rochdale  Public  Libraries. 


Relations  with  Government  Departments. 

12.  The   Government  collect   and  print  information   on 
commercial  subjects  which  ought  to  reach  most  of  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  intended  if  the  expenditure  on  it  is  to  be  justi- 
fied.    One  obvious  way  of  doing  this  would  be  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  to  send  to  pro- 
vincial commercial  libraries  all  British  official  publications 
on  commerce,  as  soon  as  published,  without  application  and 
free  of  cost. 

13.  The  same   Department  has   formed   a   collection   of 
foreign  trade  catalogues,  and  has  published  a  list  and  index 
of  them.     These  catalogues  are  lent  to  manufacturers  in  the 
provinces  on  application  ;  and  the  same  facilities  might  well 
be  granted  to  public  libraries  on  the  disclosure  of  the  appli- 
cant's name.     A  better  plan  would  be  for  the  Department, 
when  collecting  for  its  own  use,  to  obtain  additional  copies 
for  the  large  and  separately  organized  commercial  libraries 
and  to  forward  them  without  cost. 

14.  Bearing  in  mind  this  difficulty  in  acquiring  much  of 
the  most  valuable  material,  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that 
what  has  been  said  about  co-operation  in  the  full  use  of  tech- 
nical books  applies  equally  to  the  dissemination  of  commercial 
information.    In  this  country  there  are  four  important  sources 
of  information : — 

(a)  Consular  Service. 

(6)  The  Board  of  Trade  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch. 

(c)  The  Scientific  and  Technical  Staff  of  the   Imperial 

Institute. 

(d)  The  Agencies-General  for  the  Colonies. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Imperial  Institute  Staff  is  to 
promote  by  scientific  and  technical  investigation  the  com- 
mercial utilization  of  the  Empire's  raw  materials,  and  to  supply 
full  information  concerning  Colonial  and  Indian  resources. 
These  investigations  are  published  quarterly  in  the  Bulletin 
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of  the  Imperial  Institute.  The  Board  of  Trade  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  concerned 
directly  with  scientific  and  technical  investigation  but  rather 
with  finding  markets  for  British  goods.  These  departments 
collect  abundance  of  information,  and  the  Council  are  glad 
to  note  that  in  a  recent  Memorandum  on  the  Future  Organi- 
zation of  Commercial  Intelligence  (Cd.  8715),  Appendix, 
pp.  31-3,  the  defects  in  methods  of  publishing  this  informa- 
tion have  been  considered  and  that  proposals  for  their  reform 
are  in  course  of  being  carried  out. 


Filing  and  Form  of  Material. 

15.  The  form  of  the  material  collected  for  these  special 
libraries  has  had  an  undue  bearing  on  the  question  whether 
it  should  be  preserved  or  not.     To  file  a  mass  of  trade  cata- 
logues, of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  clippings, 
and  maps  so  that  a  particular  item,  perhaps  difficult  to  de- 
scribe bibliographically,  may  be  found  quickly,  and  so  that 
the  order  of  the  classification  is  not  too  broken,  is  a  difficult 
problem,  especially  if  economy  in  equipment  and  indexing  is 
imperative.    The  Council  feel  that  it  is  desirable  for  librarians 
to  consider  carefully  methods  of  filing  material  of  this  kind, 
and  at  a  later  date  the)'  hope  to  make  recommendations  which 
may  lead  to  standardizing  methods. 

Form  of  Trade  Catalogues. 

16.  The  Council  have  submitted  proposals  to  the  leading 
Professional   Societies  and  Trade  Journals  for  the  organi- 
zation of  trade  catalogue  literature  on  standardized   lines, 
and  possibly  for  the  publication  of  periodical  condensed  cata- 
logues of  British  manufacturing  firms.     For  this  purpose  the 
whole  field  of  trade  catalogue  literature  should  be  surveyed 
and  classified,  and  a  Committee  representative  of  each  class 
appointed   to   advise   on  the   publication  of  their  sections. 
Periodical  condensed   catalogues  have  for  some  time  been 
published  in  this  country  for  the  building  trades,  and  similar 
publications  are  being  issued  in  the  States  by  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  American  Chemical 
Societies.     As,  however,  the  type  of  catalogue  best  suited  to 
a  particular  class  of  industries  can  only  be  settled  by  a  body 
of  experts  in  those  industries,  the  Council  confine  themselves 
to  pointing  out  the  chaotic  system  of  trade  catalogue  publi- 
cation in  this  country,  and  offers  its  co-operation  in  any  efforts 
made  with  a  view  to  initiating  reform. 
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Training  of  Special  Librarians. 

17.  The  custodian  of  any  special  library,  besides  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  a  librarian,  should  have  special 
qualifications,  particularly  as  a  bibliographer.  How  essential 
special  training  is  can  be  understood  from  the  external  work 
of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Library,  where  numerous 
inquiries  are  answered  by  telephone  and  correspondence  as 
to  the  demands  for  American  goods  in  foreign  countries  and 
the  names  of  possible  purchasers ;  the  tariff  that  must  be 
paid  on  the  articles  sold  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  custom- 
house regulations  that  must  be  observed ;  the  sources  of 
supply  for  the  raw  materials  used  by  American  manufacturers, 
and  the  names  of  the  firms  from  whom  these  products  may 
be  obtained. 

The  Council  strongly  recommend  library  assistants  to 
supplement  their  general  training  in  librarianship  with  special 
training  in  a  well-defined  section  of  bibliography :  a  com- 
petent assistant,  for  example,  who  acquires  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  bibliography  and  classification  of  Engineering 
(which  implies  ability  to  select,  classify,  catalogue,  and  anno- 
tate engineering  books,  and  to  know  where  to  look  among 
them  for  specific  information)  adds  immeasurably  to  the  value 
of  his  services.  In  this  connexion  the  Council  have  considered 
a  valuable  report  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Hopwood  on  the 
Training  of  Librarians  of  Technical  Libraries,  and  they  cordi- 
ally endorse  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Hopwood  that 
the  possession  of  scientific  and  technical  qualifications  will 
not  in  themselves  suffice  unless  their  holder  has  previously 
received  the  foundation  of  a  sound  library  training.  In  other 
words,  a  special  librarian  is  one  with  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  his  subject  and  of  the  way  to  organize  it  for 
use,  and  not  necessarily  one  with  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject  itself.  The  Council  see  very  little  prospect  of  the 
successful  operation  of  special  collections  unless  Library  Com- 
mittees are  prepared  to  pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  remunera- 
tion to  library  assistants  competing  for  these  positions  than 
obtains  at  present. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  by  organizing  a  body  of 
special  librarians  within  the  Library  Association  and  by  in- 
cluding a  section  in  the  RECORD  on  Special  Libraries  (to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  American  journal  of  that  name),  the 
membership  of  the  Association  might  be  increased  and  the 
interest  of  members  generally  awakened  to  the  advantages 
of  specialization. 

1917. 


APPENDIX  III. 

INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  DEVELOP- 
MENT SUB-COMMITTEE. 

1.  The  Sub-Committee  was  formed  in  March,  1917,  as  the 
outcome  of  a  resolution  of  the  Council   approving  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  various 'methods  (apart  from  those 
already  within   the  reference  of  the  Technical   and   Com- 
mercial Libraries  Committee),  by  which  the  activities  and 
claims  of  libraries  could  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  prevailing 
movement  towards  national  reconstruction.     The   question 
was   referred  to   the   Technical  and   Commercial   Libraries 
Committee,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Council's  resolution 
that   Committee    became   the   Library   Development    Sub- 
Committee. 

2.  This  report  is  limited  to  the  outstanding  questions 
which  have  occupied  the  Sub-Committee.     These  have  in- 
cluded the  following  : — 

(1)  Relation  of  libraries  to  education. 

(2)  The  development  of  library  work  with  children. 

(3)  Municipal  reference  libraries. 

The  Sub-Committee  was  also  entrusted  by  the  Council  with 
the  preparation  of  the  programme  of  the  Fortieth  Annual 
Meeting. 

3.  Memoranda   on    the    following   questions   have   been 
considered : — 

(1)  The  history   of  library  work  with   children   in   the 

United  Kingdom. 

(2)  Library  work  with  children. 

4.  History  of  Library  Work  with  Children  in  the  United 
Kingdom. — The  Sub-Committee  desire  to  point  out  that  the 
recent  public  discussions  upon  the  relations  of  libraries  and 
schools  did  not   open  a  new  field  of  work  for  the  Library 
Association ;  that  almost  from  its  inception  the  Association 
has  devoted  attention  to  the  desirability  ol  making  provision 
for  the  needs  of  young  readers  by  means  of  libraries  in  the 
schools,  and  by  special  collections  of  books  suitable  for  the 

(lai) 
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use  of  children  at  the  libraries  themselves  ;  and  that  various 
overtures  to  education  authorities  and  educationists  have 
been  made  to  secure  their  interest  and  co-operation,  in  parti- 
cular by  means  of  conferences  at  which  both  educationists 
and  librarians  were  represented  at  Cambridge  in  1905, 
Birmingham  in  1906,  and  Leeds  in  1907.  The  outcome  of 
these  conferences  was  a  resolution,  "  That  the  public  library 
should  be  recognized  as  forming  part  of  the  national  educa- 
tion machinery,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  children  from 
an  early  age  should  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  collec- 
tions of  books  in  special  children's  libraries". 

5.  Library  Work  with   Children, — The   methods  of  this 
work  should  be  re-examined  because  it  is  thought  that  they 
do  not  at  present  create  readers,  and  as  work  with  children 
should  be  the  basis  of  all  other  library  work,  it  is  thought 
that  such  other  work  will  be  largely  ineffective  without   a 
children's  department.     Such  a  department  must  be  furnished 
in  appropriate  and  attractive  style  to  give  the  correct  atmos- 
phere, and  must  be  in  charge  of  a  properly  qualified  children's 
librarian.      Suggestions  that  have    been  considered  by  the 
Committee  are  that  the  shelves  must  be  open  to  the  children, 
the  decoration  and  furniture  of  the  room  must  be  simple  and 
artistic,  the  librarian  must  be  educated  and  sympathetic  as 
well  as  trained  technically.     The  children  should  be  taught 
to  realize  that  the  room  belongs  to  them  personally,  and 
discipline  should  be  maintained  in  the  room  by  so  adjusting 
the  attendances  of  the  children   that  there  are  never  more 
present  than  can  be  contacted  personally  by  the  librarian. 

6.  Memoranda  of  Library  Work  with  Children. — In  order 
to  provide  data  for  the  further  consideration  of  this  question 
memoranda  as  follows  are  being  prepared  by  writers  whom 
the   Sub-Committee   considers  to  be  specially  qualified  by 
experience  to  furnish  information  : — 

(1)  Construction,  planning,  and  furnishing  of  children's 

libraries. 

(2)  Classification  and  guiding. 

(3)  Cataloguing,  reading  lists,  and  bulletins. 

(4)  The  selection  of  books  and  editions  for  children. 

(5)  School  libraries. 

(6)  Story-telling. 

(7)  Talks  and  readings  to  children. 

(8)  Picture  collections. 

(9)  Training  of  children's  librarians. 

It  is  proposed  to   publish   these  memoranda   later  in   the 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  RECORD. 
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7.  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  for  the  Annual  Meeting. — 
The  Sub-Committee  reviewed  the  position  of  libraries  in 

order  to  produce  for  the  consideration  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
a  series  of  resolutions  which  should  embody  a  programme  of 
library  progress  to  be  submitted  to  the  public.  As  a  result 
the  resolutions  which  are  printed  on  the  programme  of  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  were  drawn  up. 

8.  Municipal  Reference  Libraries, — This  question  has  not 
yet  received  full  consideration,   but  it  is  held  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  that  in  each  municipality  an  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  obtain  a  special  and  representative  collection  of 
material  bearing  upon  the  work  of  municipalities,  for  the  use 
of  corporations,  public  officials,  and  others.     Such  a  collec- 
tion would  require  separate  accommodation  and  special  ad- 
ministration, and  should  be  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian. 
It  is  believed  that  the  cost  involved  in  creating  and  rr maintain- 
ing such  a  collection  would  be  far  out-balanced  by  the  saving 
that  would  result  to  the  municipality  possessing  the  library 
from  the  information  which  it  would  provide. 
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(Founded  1877  :  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1898.) 

The  objects  of  the  Association,  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter,  are  : — 

(1)  To  unite  all  persons  engaged  or  interested  in  Library  work  by  holding 
Conferences  and  Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  bibliographical  questions  and 
matters  affecting  Libraries  or  their  regulation  or  management  or  otherwise. 

(2)  To  promote  the  better  administration  of  Libraries. 

(3)  To  promote  whatever  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  position 
and  the  qualifications  of  Librarians. 

(4)  To  promote  the  adoption  of  the  Public  Librariee  Acts. 

(5)  To  promote  the  establishment  of  Reference  and  Lending  Libraries 
for  use  by  the  public. 

(6)  To  watch  legislation  affecting  Public  Libraries,  and  to  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the 
regulation  and  management  or  extension  of  Public  Libraries. 

(7)  To  promote  and  encourage  bibliographical  study  and  research. 

(8)  To  form,  collect,  collate,  and  publish  (in  the  form  of  Transactions, 
Journals,  or  otherwise)  information  of  service  or  of  interest  to  the  Fellows  and 
Members  of  the  Association,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

(9)  To  collect  and  maintain  a  Library  and  Museum. 

(10)  To  hold  Examinations  in  Librarianship,  and  to  issue  Certificates 
of  Efficiency. 

(n)  To  do  all  such  lawful  things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

The  Association  renders  services  to  Libraries  which  they  could  not 
individually  undertake  without  great  cost  and  trouble. 

A  complete  scheme  of  professional  education  has  been  drawn  up  and 
put  into  practice. 

Annual  and  other  meetings  have  been  held  regularly  since  1877,  and  the 
Transactions  and  Proceedings  have  been  published.  Monthly  Meetings  are 
also  held  when  papers  are  read,  and  discussed  on  questions  of  bibliographical 
and  library  interest. 

The  monthly  journal,  The  Library  Association  Record,  is  sent  post  free 
to  members.  It  contains  professional  and  literary  articles,  the  Transactions 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  notes  and  news,  reviews  of  professional 
works,  and  abstracts  of  British  and  Foreign  Library  periodicals. 

Legal  advice  on  any  point  arising  from  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts  is  given  free  to  members  by  the  Honorary  Solicitor  of  the 
Association. 

A  useful  Library  of  Professional  Literature  is  available. 

The  membership  consists  of  Fellows,  Members,  Associate  Members 
(those  who  are  not  professional  librarians),  and  Student  Members  (under  21 
years  of  age). 

The  Annual  Subscription,  payable  in  advance  on  January  ist,  is  One 
Guinea,  which  may  be  commuted  by  a  Life- subscription  of  Fifteen  Guineas. 
Fellows  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £i  is. 

Student  Members  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  Half  a  Guinea. 

Libraries  and  other  Institutions  are  also  admitted  to  membership.  Each 
is  entitled  to  nominate  a  delegate,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  which  he 
represents,  has  the  privileges  of  ordinary  membership. 


The  Library  Association  welcomes  all  persons  interested  in  Library 
work,  and  in  Bibliography,  especially  members  of  library  authorities. 

Every  Library  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  represented  on  its  List 
of  Members. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Membership,  and  any  information,  may  be  had 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Library  Association,  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 
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The  "SUBJECT  INDEX"  for  1915  comprises  entries  of  13,374  articles,  selected  from  420 
English,  American,  and  Continental  Periodical  Publications  issued  between  January  and  December, 
1915.^--  In  the  Class  Lists  for  1916  the  number  of  periodicals  indexed  has  been  increased  to  over  500. 
Magazine  fiction,  Verse,  and  Essays  not  possessing  subject  matter  are  not  included. 

CLASS   LISTS   FOR  1915. 

A  Theology  and  Philosophy.     34  pp.    (March,  1916.)    is.  6d.  net. 

B  The  European  War.    48  pp.    (January,  1916.)    is.  6d.  net. 

c   History,  Geography,  Anthropology,  and  Folk-Lore.     32pp.    (April,  1916.)    is.  6d.  net 

D  Sports  and  Games.    8  pp.    (December,  1915.)    6d.  net. 

E  Economic  and  Political  Sciences.     Law.     28  pp.    (April,  1916.)    is.  net. 

F  Education.     16  pp.    (March,  1916.)    is.  net. 

c.  Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology.     34  pp.    (Second  Edition,  May,  1916.)    is.  6d.  net. 

H  Music.     12  pp.    (February,  1916.)    6d.  net. 

i    Language  and  Literature.    34  pp.    (March,  1916.)    is.  6d.  net. 

j   Science  and  Technology.    80  pp.    (February,  1916.)    25.  6d.  net. 

K  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene.     14  pp.    (November,  1915.)    Cd.  net. 

Sets  of  the  above  Class  Lists  for  1015       ios.  6d. 

A'.B. — The  Subject  Index  for  1915  is  out  of  print. 

Class  Lists  for  1916  will  be  published  in  the  above  order,  but  the  Lists  B,  c,  D,  E,  and  j,  K,  w  11 
be  issued  in  two  instead  of  six  separate  parts. 

A  Theology  and  Philosophy.    48  pp.    (June,  1917.)    2s.  6d.  net. 

B — F.  Historical,  Political,  and  Economic  Sciences.    120  pp.    (November,  1917.)    5*.  net. 

/H  the  Press. 

i  Language  and  Literature. 
j  Science,  Technology,   Hygiene,  and  Sport. 

LOAM  LIBRARY. — The  Loan  Library  of  the  "  Subject  Index  "  is  housed  at  and  administered  by 
the  Central  Library  for  Students,  20  Tavistock  Square,  W.C.  The  terms  for  borrowing  are  4d.  foi 
each  article  loaned,  or  ios.  6d.  per  annum  for  one  article  loaned  at  a  time.  All  correspondence 
relating  to  the  Loan  Library  to  be  addressed  to  the  LIBRARIAN  at  the  above  address. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  1916.— Subscribers  for  1916  will  receive  a  set  of  the  Class  Lists  for  1916 
and  a  volume  consolidating  in  one  alphabet  the  years  1915-16. 

Subscription  for  1916        .        .        .        .  £2  ios. 

N.B. — .4  discount  of  50  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  Libraries  on  second  or  additional  copies  ordered  by  them 
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